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PREFACE 

IN this volume liave been stated the final results of fifty years 
devoted to the atady of religion in its varied manifestations. 
Accepting for many years the generally accredited interpreta- 
tions of Christianity, I have gradnally diverged from them as 
the remit of a growing interest in anthropology, ethnology, 
psyeholc^iy, and comparatiTe relii^coi. 

These chapters were originally read to a smaU group of 
persons meeting in a private parlor in Boston, under the aospices 
of the local branch of The Free Beligious Association of Amer- 
ica. Not all which was written was read at any of these meet- 
ings, but often many pages were omitted in order that the 
lecture might be followed by questions and discossionB. 

The lectures have been carefully corrected, many pages 
excised, many more pages added, and the whole rewritten and 
thoroughly revised. 

My friend, Jc^ Haynes Holmes, minister of the Commimity 
Chnreh in the city of New York, has read the whole of 
the manuscript, given me the benefit of his sn^niestioiis and cor- 
rectitHis, and written the foreword, which states briefiy and 
pertinently that at which I have aimed in my book. 

a w. c. 
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FOREWORD 

THE changes which took place during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in man's understanding of the world, and of himself 
as a denizen of this world, were undoubtedly the most remark- 
able in the aunals of human history. They were nothing short 
of revolutionary in every department of knowledge. Old ideas 
went, and new ideas came, with a rapidity which was bewilder- 
ing. Scientific and philosophic dogmas, long accepted as fun- 
damental, were suddenly seen to be little better than myths; 
and speculations, at first regarded as phantasmal as they were 
degrading, were demonstrated to be true with a terrible finality. 
What was begun centuries before, in the so-called ' ' Revival of 
Learning", was now carried throu^ to heights of vision and 
depths of inquiry, which would have amazed the original inno- 
vators of that great period. Observation, investigation and 
experimentation — ceaseless accumulation of data, and daring 
hjrpothetieal generalization upon the basis of this data — in- 
sistence npon facts and humble surrender to the leading of 
facts — in one word, the emancipated intellect, equipped with 
the modem scientific methods of inquiry, suddenly "made all 
things new." The world aa it was, straightway took the place 
of the world as men bad imagined, or wanted, it to be. With 
the result that, in the space of a single generation, so to speak, 
the whole volume of human knowledge was written anew, with 
indefinite extensions and marvelous transformations of material 1 
In no one department of inquiry, perhaps, was this change 
more remarkable — certainly, in none more startling — than in 
that of religion. A score of separate inflaences worked more 
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or less imeonsciously together to shake down, as Samson the 
temple of the Philistines, the venerated structure of what was 
almost universally accepted as divine revelation. The higher 
criticism of the Bible, the new investigations of church history 
and the life of Jesus, the study of comparative religion, the 
disclosures of archeological research, the facts of anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, all combined to shatter every accepted 
doctrine of the origin, development and significance of religion, 
and to present anew the whole problem of this strange phe- 
nomenon in the life of man. One has only to name a few of the 
classic books of this period — "Wellhausen 's "History of Israel", 
Strauss's "Life of Jesus", Frazer's "Golden Bough", Tylor's 
"Primitive Culture", Sir Henry Maine's "Ancient Law" and 
"Early History of Institutions", Spencer's "Principles of Psy- 
chology" and "Principles of Sociology", Max Muller's "Sacred 
Books of the East", Fiske's "Cosmic Philosophy" — to see some- 
thing of the range of the influences which were at work, and 
the fundamental character of the results which they were achiev- 
ing. ReligioQ, as man had knonn it for niueteen hundred years, 
was now become a myth. The fact, as contrasted with the myth, 
was now being disclosed — slowly, imperfectly, with infinite 
labor and patience, much as a buried temple or tomb is disclosed 
by the excavator's spade — but with the certainty that in due 
season the revelation would be complete. 

It is only in this, our time, that the permanent sigoifleance 
of these years of research in the field of religion is becoming 
apparent. Data gathered in a dozen different laboratories, have 
long been familiar. Only recently has it become possible to 
synthesize and generalize, and thus to present, with some degree 
of wholeness, the new picture of religion as a reality of human 
experience. What this picture is, may be variously described. 
But it is probable that we come nearest to the truth, and most 
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vividly set forth the nature of the change from old coneeptlonal 
to new. when we say that we see religion to-day as a human 
product rather than as a divine revelation. Religion, evolved 
from below, instead of imparted from above, is the transforma- 
tion which modern investigation has worked. J 

In former days, it was believed that Christianity was aM 
direct, perfect and final inspiration from God. In the old dis- I 
pensation, Moses had received from the hands of Jehovah the 
two tables of the law. In the new dispensation, Jesus, the only 
begotten Son of the Father, had descended straight out of 
heaven, to bring salvation unto men. From this standpoint, 
Christianity was the one true religion. It stood, like Sinai in 
the desert, a single mountain, on which man could climb to, and 
at last meet with, God. ■ 

The discovery and sympathetic study of other great reljr ] 
gions — Confucianism, Buddhisna, Zoroast danism, Mohamme- ' 
danism — changed all this. It was seen that these other reli- 
gions had claims to divine origin identical with those of 
Christianity. It was recognized that the theology and ethics 
of these religions were not altogether dissimilar to those asso- 
ciated with the prophets of Israel and the apostles of Christ. It 
was as though the single mountain peak were become a range of 
summits, each one of which touched heaven, and shone with 
the radiance of divine splendor. 

Then came the discovery that behind these great religions 
were long periods of psychological and social development. The 
prophets were not isolated figures, but children of their time 
and race. The sacred literatures were not words from heaven, 
i>nt myth, folk-lore, legend, redolent of the soil of earth and 
of the heart of man. These mountains, after all, did not meet 
the sky. Climb their slopes — and it was the substance of the 
levd plains from which they rose, that met your feet. Stand 
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upon their summits — and you touched beneath, the granite 
frame-work of the planet, while above, and far beyond, the 
heavens still escaped you. The significant thing about these 
peaks, after all, was that they were rooted in earth, and thus 
a part of the native strueture of the globe. On them, you 
breathed a clearer air; from them, you saw a wider horizon. 
But the revelation was from below upward, and not from above 
downward. The origins of religion, in other words, were human, 
not divine. 

There are various lines of approach to this great truth' — 
various departments of knowledge which contribute data in 
demonstration of the thesis. Archeology is one. The study 
of sacred literatures, with their common background of mythol- 
ogy, ia another. Psychology presents a fertile field of inquiry, 
as see Starbuck's "Psychology of Religion", and Professor 
James's great work on "Varieties of Religious Experience." 
All these, however, must yield precedence to sociology, The 
hidden tomb, the parchment manuscript, the confession of the 
individual soul, are all important. But not until we study the 
race, look upon man as a member of a group, follow step by 
step the evolution of society, do we come to the heart of the 
problem. Then, as if by magic, religion takes its place as a 
product of social experience, a form of social organization, an 
expression of social need. Sociology, as Herbert Spencer long 
ago discovered, holds the key to the age-old mystery of God. 

It is this social approach to the problem which characterizes 
this book by George Willis Cooke. Here are presented the human 
origins of religion in terms of the social history of the race. 
Two factors combine to make this a work not only of intense 
interest to the student, but of first-rate importance to the average 
reader. 
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On the one hand, we have in this volmne an ezhanstiye and 
accurate presentation of the entire field of modem study of 
religion. The sociolf^cal aspect of the problem holds first place 
throi^faoat, as of preeminent importance ; but other aspects are 
not n^ected. What the mind of man has accomplished in this 
field in the last one hnndred years, is surveyed and sommarized. 
We have here a rich accnmnlation of first-hand material, a test- 
ing of the worth of this material as evidence by the best stand- 
ards of modem scholarship, and a judicious and unbiased pre- 
sentation of the condosions b> which this evidence leads us. 
The book is the fmit of a life-time of patient and exhaustive 
inquiry. It accomplishes to no small degree in the sociolo^cal 
field, what James accomplished so superbly in the psychtdogical 
field in his "Varieties of Beli^ous Experience." Furthermore, 
it serves to correct the dangerous one-sidedness of that unique 
masterpiece. 

Seccoidly, this book is important for its stndy of what the 
discovery of the hnman origins of religion is going to mean to 
religion in the future. Here the author turns from a study 
of the facta of yesterday to a study of the prospects of tomorrow. 
That the result is revolutionary, is stating the truth mildly. 
The thou^t of God, the function of worship and prayer, the 
hoipe of immortality, the place of the church in social life — all 
these are cost, as it were, into the melting pot. And out of it, 
is seen to aane a religion as different from that of the older 
time as the new world which is destined to emerge ont of the 
Qreat War, is different from the world before the war. Chapter 
VIII is perhaps the most important, as it is certainly the most 
interesting, in the book. Mr. Cooke is prophet quite as much as 
scholar, and it is not too much to surmise that, for this final 
chapter of forecast, the rest of the book was written. 
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It has been my happy privilege to read this work in manu- 
script, and discuss it with its author. I have been instructed and 
inspired by this experience. It is a pleasure to take advantage 
of the opportunity granted me by Mr. Cooke, to commend the 
book to that wide circle of readers which it is sure to find. 



John Haynes Holmes. 



New York City. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE universality of religion is a geaerally accepted fact. 
The statement has been often made that certain bands or 
tribes were without any religious practice or belief; but it baa 
been shown that this conclusion is a mistaken one. An ac- i 
quaintance with the language of a people, and an intimate ' 
knowledge of its customs and institutions, is essential to a true 
understanding of its religious life and practices. When such 
knowledge has been secured, it has been discovered that the reli- 
gionless people has not only a religion, but it may be much given 
to the exercise of religious rites and ceremonies. 

Religion takes the widest possible range of expression, and 
in its earlier manifestations is not to be judged by the intellec- 
tual demands of the higher civilizations. The religion of primi- 
tive peoples is almost invariably expressed in rituals and cults, 
that is, in something done, and cot in something believed. It 
may be truthfully said that such peoples have no beliefs as 
such, no purely intellectual or philosophical interpretation of 
life and its experiences. They dance or sing or act their 
religion; and they give it expression in festivals, ceremonials, 
and rituals. 

The religion of the primitive or undeveloped peoples is 
emotional and not intellectual, poetical and not scientific. 
Wherever we find such a people and its religion, whether in the 
present or in a more or less reuiote past, we may discover, if 
we give close attention to the facta presented before us, that the 
attitude manifested is one of feeling and not one of reason. 
Such peoples do not deal with principles but with persons, 
not with ideas but with activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since organic life and humanity have had a definite 
beginning, it must be supposed that religion also began at some 
remote period in the history of mankind. We do not know 
under what conditions or at what stage in human evolution it 
took its rise. Perhaps we may be justified in assiuuing that 
religion origiaated with man, and that it has been in existence 
ever since man became truly man. Indications of awe, rever- 
ence, and other emotional attitudes toward the environing world, 
have been attributed to animals; and it is therefore probable 
religion began with the beginnings of hnman experience. This 
means that religion had a most lowly origin and that it was at 
first an attitude rather than a reality, an emotion finding com- 
munal expression. 

It must be recognized that all the evidence is in favor of 
the conclusion that the earliest manifestations of religion were 
those of a group, and not those of individuals. The child does 
not know himself as an individual for the first two or three 
years of his life ; and, in fact, lie does not attain full conscious- 
ness of self, with capacity to assert his right to a separate 
intellectual existence, until he reaches the age of puberty. In 
the same way, primitive man may be an individual from the 
first, but the attaining of personality comes only at a com- 
paratively late period, as one of the results of the evolution of 
civilization. The primitive man and woman are members of a 
group, and they live its life without recognition of an existence 
other than it can give them. Its life is their life, its emotions 
their emotions, its religion their religion. They have not the 
mental capacity for separating themselves in any manner from 
its rituals and its mjlhs, its customs and its tabus; and they 
have no wish to do so. In fact, they are quite incapable of 
seeing the group life and the group religion in perspective or 
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of giving them an objective interpretation. In large degree the 
group life is coterminoos with the individual life, and the 
individual emoti«i is emphatically that of the gronp. The evi- 
dence makes it qnite certain that the individual of the primitive 
group recognizes himself only in his communal relations, and 
in these relations he realizes the whole of his being. 

Because man begins his life as a member of a group, and, 
under the environing conditions of the earliest periods of his 
existence, could have survived in no other manner, we have a 
reason why from the first he was religious, that is, conceived of 
the environing world emotionally. That world, be it understood, 
was not the universe known to us ; but simply and merely the 
group to which he belonged, and its immediate environing world. 
In that, and by means of that, all life, and all nature, were 
known to him. The circle of the world was the circle of the 
group. All outside the group, whether of the world that gave 
food and shelter, and contact with plants and animals, or inside 
of the world experienced in the relations of sex and childhood, 
and rituals which expressed the emotional content of the group 
life, was interpreted in terms of the group life and its demands 
as a group. In this communal existence the primitive man 
found the wht^e of his experience and the manner of his inter- 
pretati<m of every phase of the world around him. 

In the fact that religion b^an as an expressiim of the 
group life, and as an emotional manifestation of its experiences, 
we may find reason for asserting that fundamentally aU religions 
are the same, and answer to the same demands of man's nature. 
Although it is true that the more developed religions began at 
a period remote from the conditions under which all the primi- 
tive religions had their origin, yet none of them but were in- 
fluenced by those traditions or survivals which came from the 
eariiest period. All reli^tm is essentially communal or social, 
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the expression of what belongs primarily to the community and 
not to the individual. The emotional nature of religion gives 
unity to all ita varied manifestations. Human nature, in Jte 
primary qualities, is the same wherever found, in whatever 
religion or period; and therefore this expression of it that we 
call religion answers everywhere to the same needs, to the same 
sense of wonder and awe, to the same demand for the interpre- 
tation of life and death. No beliefs or practices of the most 
advanced religions but have their correlates in the more primi- 
tive practices and rituals of the communal or group religions. 
Religion, wherever manifest, answers to the same human de- 
mands; and it reaches the responding satisfaction by quite 
similar methods and to the same primary ends. 

Any genuine study of religion, in its universal manifesta- 
tions, demands sympathy and mental responsiveness to what is 
best in its several expressions, whether crude or advanced. This 
may require some degree of aloofness from all that is dogmatic 
and authoritative in any one religion. He who regards 
Buddhism or Christianity or Islam as final, as the one only 
religion which is true and revealed or as having any absolute 
value for those who accept it, is not in a position to appreciate 
other manifestations of religion at their true social significance. 
It is for this reason that an attitude of unconcern about the 
dogmatic values of any religion, as relates to individual destiny, 
appears to be essential to a wise and just appreciation of the 
several phases through which religion has passed from the period 
of the earliest man to its latest manifestations in our own day. 
No demand is made upon the individual that he shall discard 
all religion, or that he shall turn aside from that into which 
he was inducted in childhood; but that he shall become undog- 
metic, appreciative of all that is human, and willing to consider 
sympathetically whatever ritual or creed has meaning for the 
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life of another community than hia own. Whatever gives meaiir 
ing and porpoee and joy to the life of any individnal may be 
regarded with respect, and shoold be stndied, if studied at all, 
with sympathy and appreciation. 

The contention here set forUi is, that all religions are tme 
to those who accept them as true, and to the extent to which 
they give meaning to the life of the group or the individual. 
Even the very crudest religions, those of the peoples the least 
developed, show forth qoalities that serve a noble human pur- 
pose. Even such religions make men and women better and 
wiser in their relations to life and to one another. All religions 
have their heroes and their saints, and the good may be found 
wherever man ezista. If any one religion developed the best life 
in all its followers, we need not hesitate to accept it as prefer- 
able to all others ; but when we find the highest type of conduct 
in the most primitive groups and under the crude conditions of 
life they present and all the way up through every religion to 
the most developed in other respects, we may condude that no 
ritual or creed is final. We need but looh about ua to see that 
Christianity has no monopoly of virtue in its followers, and 
that it cannot make better men and w<Hnen than are to be found 
devdoped by Buddhism and Mohammedanism. A noble life 
must be regarded as the true test for any and every religion; 
and noble lives are to be found throughout the world, in all 
eommonitiefl and under all religions. If we accept this test, we 
must say that all religions are true as to the results they pro- 
duce. It must also be said that all are false or imperfect, in 
so far as they fail to make sure of the good life for all who 
accept them. Even the most highly developed religions fail 
to realize their ideals, their standards of conduct, in the lives 
of all who receive their rituals and their creeds. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In recognizing these defects in the more advanced religions, 
we must not forget that all of them are shot through and through 
with survivals from the past, even from a very remote period 
in human history. Religion is a development, has had a very 
prolonged evolution, shows everywhere the results of its con- 
tinuous advancement or degeneracy, and that what hinders 
its higher development, or may be properly regarded as its 
defects is in no small measure t!ie result of this process of growth 
through the ages. 

The religion of to-day shows on every hand the results 
which come from the attempt to put new wine into old bottles 
or to attach fresh ritnals and beliefs to the old terms and tradi- 
tions. An illustration of this may be found in the continued 
use of the word "salvation" for what in no sense connects itself 
with the origins of that term or whatever it connoted in earlier 
ages of the history of religion. Even H. G. Wells uses this 
word with meanings which have not the slightest connection 
with its earlier uses. We do not now believe that men are to 
be saved from the dungeons of a tyrannous king or the place 
of torment of a vengeful God. We do not believe that any im- 
pending dark and gloomy fate hangs over us from which we 
are to escape by means of magic or the recitation of rituals or 
the belief in cruel and awful creeds; and yet we continue to 
use a word which in all its connotations, historically speaking, 
means something of this kind as impending over us. Therefore 
it is desirable that we should discard a word having these impli- 
cations. No modernization of it can cause the obliteration of 
the historic background of the word. 

The same is true of many other religious words and 
phrases, that we have given them meanings which deny their 
historical origin and connections. Such a word is "sacrifice," 
which no longer means the killing of animals or men as offer- 
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ings to a Qod capable of demanding snch a price paid to appease 
his wrath toward men, aa not having in some minute detail 
obeyed his arbitrary commands. We may rec<%nize that our 
sacrifices of to-day are those of the suppression of selfishness, 
the giving freely of our substance to relieve the needs of our 
fellows; but not thus can we escape the tragical and awful 
history which has brought us this word and its historic signi- 
fications through the ages. As we stady that history we may 
rightly rebel against the use of a term with such a fateful and 
dark background of vengeance and cruelty and disregard of 
human welfare. 

When we study thoroughly such instances in the evolution 
of religion we may query whether it is capable of correcting 
its own defects, and of eliminating by its own initiative the 
limitations and the vices of its past. It ie doubtful if it ever 
does this without the aid of those collective forces which we 
describe when we use the word civilization. Beligion is undoubt- 
edly the most conservative social force known to the life of 
mankind, and it is always extremely reluctant to break with its 
own history. 

Such beii^ the tendency of religion, we may rightly accept 
an attitude of caution in regard to its dogmatisms. We may 
hesitate in regard to every dogma which is declared to be of 
undoubted veracity. The very claim of revelation, constantly 
made in the name of religion, is fundamentally of a dogmatic 
nature, intended to impose silence on all who would think freely 
and constmetively. Beligion is a growth, now in process of 
devdopment as in the past ; and, if it is to be regarded in any 
sense or degree as a revelati<»i, it must be assumed to be a 
progressive, a cwistantly unfolding revelation, a continuous 
process of advance from lower to higher forms of expression. 

He who would study religion in an untrammelled spirit. 
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without tear and without prejudice, must do so without the 
slightest thought that the conclusions he reaches can determine 
his own future destiny. It cannot he assumed that any belief 
decides what is to be the nature of the life which will be that 
of the individual when he passes from his present state of 
existence. Belief in regard to subtle theological and metaphys- 
ical problems is not vital, does not forecast the issues of life, 
and can be in no sense fateful with regard to the determinations 
of the future. He who hesitates to think with absolute freedom 
on this account cannot have any opinions in regard to religion 
which will be of fundamental importance. 

What this means is, that religion must be studied in the 
scientific spirit, and with the latest and most approved scientific 
methods. First of all we are to seek for the facts, what religion 
has been and is ; and as if we had before us a plant or a star 
for investigation. That is, any concern as to what it may mean 
for us personally must be absolutely barred out. When we 
investigate a plant or a star what we are concerned with is its 
origin, its nature, the process of its development or its relations 
to other plants and stars. This, too, should be our attitude in 
the study of religions. In a word, we must apply to them the 
scientific method and purpose, that of knowing their origin, 
the processes of their growth, and what they meant to those who 
accepted them. This method in the study of religions has de- 
veloped the newest science, that of Comparative Beligion, or 
the study of all the religions of the world in relation to each 
other, with a view to determining their common factors, that 
in which they differ, and the stages through which each has 
grown from its early beginnings to its latest manifestations 
of itself. 

Such a study may not promote piety or worship or a dog- 
matic belief of any kind ; but it does show us what purpose 
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religion has answered to in the evolution of mankind. We shall 
come npon much that is crude, vulgar, immoral or unmoral, 
wanting in alJ mental inapiration ; but also upon much that is 
illuminating as to the nature of man, the manner in which cul- 
ture and civilization have been produced. We will also find many 
a suggestion as to the future of religion, and the manner in 
which it can be purified of its crude survivals, and made a vital 
force in the future evolution of mankind. 

It is the purpose of the following pages to set forth the 
human origin of religion, and especially those phases of it 
which reflect and interpret the needs and the aspirations of 
mankind. Whether religion comes to man through instinct, 
intuition, philosophical insight, revelation or some form of 
• supernatural intervention, it must be ultimately brought within 
the compass of the human understanding and fitted to the needs 
of hoping and sorrowing men and women. It must be reduced 
to practice, fitted to daily utilities, and made to conform to 
individual and social demands. The more truly it is socialized, 
that is, brought to act as a motive cementing together groups of 
smaller or greater size, the more truly is it worthy of general 
acceptance. In a word, religion finds its real sanctions in its 
social values, in its capacity for binding men together in unify- 
ing relations. 

Religion cannot be understood apart from man and his 
needs. Since man has created all religions, and still retains in 
full measure that creative capacity, religion must be studied 
in the light of man's unfolding culture and civilization. The 
old thinker who said that man is the mea-sure of all things said 
better than he knew, and far better than the succeeding ages 
have recognized. When it was said that man was not made in 
order that he might keep a day of rest, but the day of rest 
came into existence for the profit of man, its purport might be 
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extended to signify that religion has its real meanings in the 
values it confers upon hnmanity. Man does not exist for 
the sake of being religious, but religion has come into existence 
because it confers a human benefit. That benefit alone gives 
it meaning and value. Religion has not been imposed npon 
man from some extraneous source or thrust down upon him from 
above. He is the meaning of it, the worth of it, and the source 
of its inapirationa and its higher values. Above all religions 
and all goda is humanity, the creator and the sustainer of 
them all. 



The Social Transmission of . /.• 
Human Experiences 

RELIGION is of social origm, and, in its beginnings, is an 
emotional expression of the relations of a group to its 
environing world. Fundamentally and essentially, it is a matd- 
festatjon of the collective life of a hand of men and women 
living together in social relations, in order that they may best 
meet the demands for food, the perpetuation of their own exis- 
tence as a collectivity through the birth of children, the pro- 
tection of the group from enemies of whatever kind, and that 
they may satisfy the claims of the collective life emotionally, 
ethically, and eathetieally. 

In the study of the history of religion it ia of the first im- 
portance to recognize that it is socially, and not biologically, 
transmitted from generation to generation. We do not inherit 
religion from our ancestors by the process of physical or con- 
genital heredity ; but by the methods of training, education, 
culture, and social influence. We do inherit a greater or lesser 
predisposition in favor of religious experiences, so that we are 
more or less attracted to them when they come to ns in the 
process of social transmission. We may have a religious 
diathesia, to use a medical term, or, in popular phraseology, we 
may have a religious constitution. Some persons appear not to 
be bora with such a constitution, and are to a degree indifferent 
to the emotional and the social appeal of religion. Probably no 
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one can be wholly indiffereiit Jo the questions suggested by the 
phenomena of birth and-jj'&ffth, by pain and disease, and by our 
relations to the .uniVerse of which we form a part. 

UndoubtetlljC'-however, there is a wide range in the ability 
to appreciate' the appeals of religion; and if some are seemingly 
indiff^H.t'-to these appeals, others are supersensitive to them. 
Granted this natural or inherited attitude towards religious ex- 
• Jjeriences, the fact remains that the kind of religion accepted 
■'depends almost wholly on the process of social transmission, 
that is, on the religious environment of the individual, and on 
the training which he receives in this respect. 

£eligion is not peculiar because of the fact that it is socially 
transmitted. In this regard it shares with language, culture, 
civilization, and all that makes up the intellectual content of 
the mind, for all of these are socially, not congenitally, inherited. 
We do not biologically inherit anything more than a congenital 
capacity for industries, arts, sciences, literatures or spiritual 
experiences. It is doubtful if we inherit anything more than a 
predisposition to the kind o£ social conduct which we name 
morality. 

In order to comprehend fully the fact that religion is 
socially and not congenitally transmitted, it is important to 
recognize that we do not inherit a language, but only the capac- 
ity for speech. We acquire language by a slow process of 
learning, and by imitation of those with whom we are socially 
connected during the period of childhood. Many persons never 
acquire the ability to speak correctly and intelligently the 
language of their parents and of their social group, partly 
because they do not inherit more than a limited capacity in this 
direction, but more especially because their social environment 
in childhood does not afford them a standard which they can 
follow to a full measure of language attainment. Other per- 
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BOOS may inherit a ^reat capacity for the acquisition of lan- 
^ages; but even for them some effort, some patient endeavor, 
is necessary to the securing of a new language equipment This 
is to be recognized, that all languages are acquired, and none 
are bom with us. 

It may seem the merest truism, that we aeqnire a language, 
and are not bom with it; and yet this fact is not always fully 
rec<%nized as to its social bearings. It means not merely that 
language is the result of social transmission ; but that rel^on, 
culture, morality and science are of the same nature, not bom 
with US, but must be acquired. The mind in infancy has been 
described sometimes as a blank sheet of paper, with its wat«r- 
marks, and with its capacity for receiving whatever we may 
wish to write apon it. In the instance of the human mind, 
however, the writing is produced socially, by the environing 
conditions of our childhood and youth. 

Many years ago Stanley Hall made a sociological and p^- 
chological study of the children first entering the public schools 
of the city of Boston. The most patent fact resulting from that 
study was, that the amount of knowledge children of six years 
of age had acquired depended wholly upon their social environ- 
ment during the preceding years. Those who had been bom 
with a good heredity naturally had acquired more than those 
bom with dull minds or defective brains. Nevertheless, the 
social environment had determined what Hall called "the con- 
tents of the minds" of these children. If the parents were 
educated the children had profited by that fact, but if they 
were ignorant, and without intellectual interests, the children 
had sofTered from that limitation of the parents. If the chil- 
dren had been confined throughout their lives to the city streets, 
that fact appeared as to what they knew. In case they had 
never been into the country the sights and sounds there to be 
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met with formed no part of the contents of their mitids. If 
the parents had traveled or if they had spent the summers in 
the country the breadth of the mental equipment of the chil- 
dren's minds was correspondingly enlarged. In a word, chil- 
dren entering upon the studies of the public schools have had 
their minds developed in harmony with their social environ- 
ment up to that period. 

Had Hall studied the religious contents of the children's 
minds who came under his enquiries, the same conclusions, essen- 
tially, would have been reached. He would have found that 
some of these children were endowed with more of religious 
sensitiveness than others, but that none of them had an innate 
or intuitive capacity to determine what they knew or appre- 
ciated in regard to religion. All that had been determined by 
their social surroundings, by the influence of their parents, and 
by imitation of them, by contact with other persons in the 
nursery or on the street, by their experiences in Sunday-school 
or church, and by the whole range of their social contacts, in 
so far as these had been of a religious nature. 



In order that we may fully grasp the reasons why the con- 
tents of the mind are socially determined, it is necessary to 
study the ultimate consequences of the congenital and social 
transmission of the products of human experience. These two 
processes are essentially different, though they have been often 
regarded as of the same nature, and as giving the same results. 
Congenital transmission is a biological process, and is largely of 
a physical nature. Social transmission is a sociological and 
psychological process, and may be described as that which under- 
lies all education, culture, and civilization. 
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At th& basis of this divei^nce of the two proceases of con< 
genital aDd social inheritance or transmiasion is the law that 
acquired characters are not inherited. That is, the child re- 
ceives in the process of pliTsical, congenital, germinal, oi^anic 
or tnological heredi^ (all these words having essentially the 
same meaning], what is passed oa to him from his ancestors, 
through his parents. This inclades bis phTsical organism and 
its strength or weakness, its predisposition to disease of one kind 
at another, or its capacity for long life and pomanent good 
health. Whether the individual is small or large, short or taU, 
blonde or bmnette, has one color of ejts or another, and other 
physical qoalities and capacities, will be determined by physical 
inheritance. Id the same way temperament is inherited, as well 
as what we call "disposition," a nervous diathesis or a ragged 
constitation. 

Mental qualities and capacities are inherited by the same 
process. Gcmgenital hereditiy gives an aleri; or a dull mind, 
one predisposed to an orderly, sane and moral life, or one that 
is predisposed to vice and crime. The students of heredity and 
eugenics have made much of this tendency to the congenital 
transmission of good or bad qualities. They insist that heredity 
of this kind determinea the individual life, that a good parent- 
age or ancestiy is fondamental to a good or a noble and wise 
life, that so training or education can overcome the UmitationB 
and drawbacks of a bad heredity, and that what we are to care 
for most is that the coming generation shall be well-bom. 

We cannot question the fact tiiat mental predisposition and 
capacify are determined by physical heredity. A long line of 
capable ancestry gives lai^ assurance that the coming genera- 
tion will be highly endowed. Genius runs in families, and the 
great men and women of the world have often been closely 
linked to each other by ancestral ties. The capacities of the 
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indiridual, and his predisposition to one form or another of 
mental activity, that is, as to whether he shall be manual laborer, 
artisan, artist, philosopher, scientist or saint ia result, in large 
measure, of his ancestry. 

The eugenists have collected a large number of instances 
o£ the inheritance of genius and talent, and of those who have 
been cursed with a heredity of mental and physical defect. 
In this country reference is often made to the family of the 
Jukes, the descendants of a defective woman living in New 
York during the eighteenth century. In the line of her de- 
scendants were a large number of mental defectives, criminals, 
prostitutes, and other persons who were a burden upon so- 
ciety. This family has been compared with the Edwards fam- 
ily, and its long line of descendants of the highest intellectual, so- 
cial and moral endowment. Recently there has been studied 
a New Jersey family in which there appeared the same marked 
hereditary divergences. A young man at the time of the 
revolution became the father of an illegitimate child by a de- 
fective girl; and a long line of vicious, criminal and defective 
persons has resulted, only a small proportion of the descend- 
ants of this girl having been able to escape the results of the 
bad heredity. This young man later married a virtuous. 
educated and refined woman, by whom he became the ancestor 
of a long line of the leading men and women of his state, in- 
cluding many who have held the highest positions, and with 
only a small number of her descendants showing vicious or 
defective tendencies. 

Such evidence seems to make it overwhelmingly true, as 
Francis Galton wrote, that nature is far more important than 
nurture in determining capacity and character. The eugenists 
have therefore proposed and urged, with all possible emphasis, 
that the utmost attention should be given to the mating 
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capable persons, with a view to the prodncing a generation of 
sonnd and efficient men and women. They have gone even so 
far as to propose the elimination of those not capable of pro- 
dacing a sonnd offspring, either by the process of death or that 
of desexualization. 

We may now turn to the process of social heredity or the 
transmission of the results of culture. We have already em- 
phasized the importance of this form of inheritance in saying 
that language, culture, civilization, religion and morality are 
transmitted from generation to generation by a social process, 
and not by means of congenital heredity. An illustration may 
suggest the relations of the two, as well as the radical di- 
vergence in the nature of the two processes. Organic or con- 
genital heredity produces the house in which we live, and all 
that makes it a fit place for human habitation. Its exposure, 
its geographical and homan environment, its arrangement of 
rooms, its "modem improvements," its artistic decorations, 
assure its attractiveness, and make it a delightful place of 
abode. Here we have the body, with its mental capabilities, 
as endowed with brain and nervous organism. The house, in 
its interior furnishings, and in its homan inhabitants, of what- 
ever nature and capacities, may be compared to the endow- 
ments provided by social heredity. It is difficult to separate 
the hoose from its inhabitants, and what they bring into it 
that expresses their natnres and their capabilities. Whether 
it shall express an artistic, musical, intellectnal or social pref- 
erence in the family will be determined by the equipments 
with which they provide it, and how they live as its occupants. 
It is evident that the same house may at different times have 
as its occupiers families of widely divergent tastes and prefer- 
ences. But the house itself may represent biological heredity; 
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its occupants and their tastes the conditions afforded by so- 
cial heredity. 

It was suggested many years ago by Weismann, in an es- 
say on the musical sense in animals and man, that the increased 
expression of musical ability in modern times did not imply 
that musical talent had been developed in equal proportion. 
It is not probable that such talent has increased for a long 
period, but that there has been a gradual evolution of the 
means of musical expression. The science and the art of music 
have been slowly perfected; and it is this development of the 
art through many generations which has enabled musicians to 
make of it a greater artistic power than it could have been in 
ages before it had reached the perfection it has attained in 
modem times. What we find, therefore, is not an increase in 
musical genius by means of hereditary transmission ; but a per- 
fection of the art with the aid of better instruments and a more 
fully equipped science of musical expression. Until the scale 
had been perfected, until there had been developed the laws 
of melody, harmony, orchestration, etc., it was impossible that 
any large degree of perfection could be readied even by men 
of the highest musical talent. 

Weismann was evidently correct in insisting that the de- 
velopment of any mental faculty ia not necessarily connected 
with an elevation of mental capacity in the individual. The 
capacity of the brain need not be changed or enlarged in order 
that there may be an increase in mental output. We can solve 
mathematical and mechanical problems far more successfully 
than was possible in the days of Aristotle, though the men who 
undertake these tasks are far less mentally competent than was 
he. Though there has been no increase in musical faculty since 
the time of the ancient Greeks, there has undoubtedly been a 
great development in the art and the science of music. Accord- 
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ingly, Weismaan ri^tly suggests that there is to be recognized a 
complete distinctioD between music and musical talent, the 
one depending on the gradual advance in the art of mosic 
and the other on the hereditary equipment of the individual. 
For this reason Weismann condudea that the evolution of music 
does not depend upon any increase in the musical faculty or 
any alteration in the inherent physical nature of man, but 
solely upon the social power of transmitting the intellectual 
achievements of each geueration to Aose which follow. This 
transmission of the results of human achievement from genera- 
tion to generation by a social process will apply to religion as 
well as to music; and it will equally apply to language, art, 
science, morals, and all forms of developed human expressitm. 

n 

This capacity in man for the transmission of the results 
of social experience from generation to generation very dis- 
tinetly separates him from the animals. It is true that some 
of Ae higher animals have this capacity in an embryonic form 
and extent; but in the absence of language, the animals have 
no adequate instrument for the transmiasion of the results of 
animal experience. Alt Aat the animals can accomplish in 
this direction ia for each parent, and especially the mother, to 
train her young as best she can in those methods for securing 
food or warding off enemies, which she has found most suc- 
cesafol. It may be that she has received these habits and 
customs from her parents, and now transmits them to her off- 
spring. Lacking an adequate language, and therefore being 
unable to construct traditions, myths, elaborated customs and 
forms of social organization, the animals reach forward only 
a very little way in the direction of social heredity and social 
institutions. 
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The lower animals are guided wholly by instinct, every 
phase of their lives being determined by congenital heredity. 
In the higher species the brain and the nervous system have 
become more complicated, with the result that the young are 
born in a degree imperfect, and need some weeks or months 
or even years in which to reach the full adult stage. During 
this period of immaturity the young must be cared for by the 
parents, and especially by the mother. It is at this time that 
the young, being no longer under the complete domination of 
instinct, can be taught something of what the parents have 
learned, either by individual experience or as the result of 
animal tradition, that is, what they have been taught by their 
own parents in the period of youth. 

In his Cosmic Philosophy, published in 1875, John Fiske 
was the first person to point out the great importance of the 
prolongation of infancy in man as a means of moral and social 
evolution. He showed that in the animals the instincts were 
fully organized at birth, while in man the organization of the 
instincts, primary and secondary, are continued through the 
early years of life. In this manner there arises the phenomena 
of infancy, in which period the nerve- connect ions and correlative 
associations necessary for self-maintenance become permanently 
established. The growing complexity of intelligence demands 
this prolonged period for its growth and maturing, with the 
result that infancy becomes a most important psychological fac- 
tor in the evolution of man. Even to a lai^er degree it estab- 
lishes man's sociological development, and the growth of human 
society. "The prolonged helplessness of the offspring must 
keep the parents together for longer periods in successive epochs ; 
and when at last the association is so long kept up that the older 
children are growing mature while the younger ones still need 
protection, the family relations begin to become permanent.. 
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Enduring from birth until deatli, these relationships acquire a 
traditionary value which passes on from generation to genera- 
tion, and thus there arise reciprocal necessities of behavior be- 
tween parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, in which reciprocal necessities o( behavior we have dis- 
cerned the requisite conditions for the genesis of those ego-altni- 
btic impulses which, when further modified by the expansion of 
the sj-mpathetic feelings, give birth to moral sentiinenta. " 

In several essays of a later date Fiske elaborated this 
ception in regard to the social functions of infancy, and the 
maturity of the growing child and youth. Such immaturity 
gives opportunity for the social education of the individual, for 
the play of suggestion, and for the whole of the process of train- 
ing and the passing on to him of some, at least, of the results of 
human experience accumulated through the ages. This process 
has been defined as social heredity, in contradistinction to con- 
genital heredity. When it is desirable to emphasize the process 
of this transmission of the products of social heredity from gen- 
eration to generation it is sometimes called tradition, which has 
been defined as "the handing down of knowledge, behavior, 
modes of life, etc., from generation to generation without phys- 
ical heredity; applied also to that which is handed down," 

We do not know precisely how it came about that man be- 
gins life in a condition of weakness, helplessness, and immaturity 
far greater than in the case of the most highly developed of the 
animals. We do know, however, that this immaturity of the 
child at birth has had the greatest consequences for the indi- 
vidual and for the race. At birth the child is utterly helpless, 
wholly dependent upon others, is not able to hear or see dis- 
tinctly, can use none of its limbs to any purpose, knows nothing 
but that it is hungry and that it may be uncomfortable. A bun- 
dle of possibilities only, it must live, if it lives at all, dependent 
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for months and years upon the care of its mother, father, nurse, 
and the environing society of which it becomes a part. 

The brain of this child is immature, in some considerable 
degree unorganized; and its nervous system is far from being 
fully developed. Without the aid of other persons it will grow 
up to become little more than an animal ; and it is not too much 
to say that it is wholly dependent upon society as to what it may 
become during the years of its maturing, which may be twenty 
and may be thirty-five, before it attains to the fullness of its 
powers. During all this period the individual is profiting in 
many ways by the results of human experience through the ages, 
as passed on to it in the form of training, education, contact 
with individuals and society, and by all the processes by means 
of which the contents of the mind are being secured. It is not 
the intellect alone, however, that is trained and matured by 
human contacts; but the emotions and feelings are being organ- 
ized, the conscience guided, and the whole of the personal exist- 
ence brought into what it ultimately becomes. Nor are we to 
assume that it is alone by human contacts that the individual is 
attaining his maturity, for he may be largely influenced by 
nature and by association with animals. 

The prolonged period of human immaturity after birth 
has the effect of making the nervous system, the brain, and the 
mind highly plastic and receptive. To such an extent is this 
the case that a French sociologist, Gabriel Tarde, has made 
imitation the basic principle of both psychology and sociology. 
The infant begins its education by imitating those about it, and 
in this manner learns how to use its limbs, acquires habits which 
determine its conduct, and slowly gains ability to make use of 
speech in expressing its wants. What Tarde claimed for imita- 
tion, however, though in no small degree resting upon a sound 
basis of fact, has not been more recently accepted as the founda- 
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tion of all individual and social life, as he taught in his i 
ona works. Without doubt, however, the capacity of learning 
by imitation, and especially of acquiring what society has to 
eommunicate in the form of training, education, and culture, is 
the process by which the immature child and youth come to thBrJ 
maturity of their powers. 

Recent psychologists are more inclined to emphasize sug^^ 
gestion than to give such credit to imitation as was done by 
Tarde. The conception of su^eation, according to James Mark 
Baldwin, in his Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 
affords "an extraordinary point of vantage for estimating the 
development view of the origin of the social and personal sense. 
"We have in it direct evidence of the growth of the social instinct 
by accretions from experiences of social conditions, and direct a 
evidence, further, of the lines of progress which these cxperieneefl | 
and variations have marked out." 

Suggestion comes from many sources and takes many forms. 
The whole process of the contact of the child and youth, and 
even in no inconsiderable degree also the adult, with society is 
(Hie giving him suggestions, hinting to him of the manner of 
his right thinking, hia correct way of feeling and acting, the 
conduct which ought to be his, and the nature of his religious 
attitudes. Included in suggestion is imitation, direct teaching, 
and all manner of emotional responses. In its moat em- 
phatic expression suggestion takes the form of a hypnotic im- 
poeition of the will of society, or of some powerful individual, 
who speaks for the social body; and the youth finds himself 
compelled to obey. What thus results is not the mere imitation 
of one person by another, but the overpowering mastery of the 
individual by a social force he cannot reaist. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the lower animals have their 
lives completely determined by congenital heredity in the form 
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of instinct ; aad keeping in mind the other fact that instinct 
has only a comparatively limited control over the human indi- 
vidual, and that he has open to him the aeeumulated reswlta of 
human experience as these have been elaborated through the 
ages, we see not only the wide limit there is between congenital 
heredity and social heredity, but also the vaster degree of di- 
vei^Dce there is between the animal and the man. It is to be 
borne in mind that man is an animal, that he is of auimal origin, 
that he continues to inherit congenitally much that belongs to 
the animal nature j but in many respects he has left far behind 
his animal instincts and desires. He has somehow, in the course 
of the ages, acquired that marvellous instrument for the develop- 
ment of social heredity, language. With its aid he has also or- 
ganized social and political institutions, developed arts and 
sciences, and attained to morality and religion. 

In order to make certain that we clearly comprehend the 
difference in nature between congenital and social heredity, 
we may turn again to compare them with each other. There 
resulted from Darwin's publication of his Origin of Species 
and Descent of Man, and the studies to which these works 
gave rise, the placing of a great emphasis upon the conditions 
and laws of biology, which led to the elaboration of the princi- 
ples of heredity and eugenics. For some years all phases of 
human life were interpreted from this broad conception of the 
nature and significance of biology; and heredity became the 
fundamental law not only of animal existence, but also of 
sociological interpretation. The primary idea set forth from 
this point of view was that heredity determines the life of the 
individual, and through him of society itself. The conclusion 
being accepted, as it was accepted by Darwin and many others, 
that natural selection is a universal law, and that the results 
produced by its operation are transmitted by means of con- 
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genital heredity, it was assomed that all pro^esa results from 
the passing on to the child of the results of the parents' ex- 
periences, and their acquisitions of every kind. 

In large degree we owe it to Weismanu, as already indi- 
cated, that this biological conception of human nature and 
progress has been modified. His conclusion that the results of 
individual experience and learning are not inherited eongeni- 
tally, or, as it has been termed, that acquired characters are 
not inherited, has been gradually developed by a snccession of 
investigators, into its modification by the law of social heredity 
or the social transmission of the results of human experience. 
This means, in simple statement, that what the teacher obtains 
of facility in the acquisition of knowledge or the blacksmith of 
muscular development in the pursuit of his craft are not passed 
on congenitally to their children. The teacher may train his 
children to the acquisition of what he knows, and the black- 
smith may train his children to the mastery of his craft; but 
neither gives them anything congenitally in the way of larger 
brain development or greater muscular power. Weismann 
showed us that the only manner in which individual acquisi- 
tions can be transmitted to offspring is by means of a change 
in the germ-plasm, that is, through the modification of the 
germ from which the individual begins his life. Such modifi- 
cation of the germinal factors takes place only rarely or 
through some process that acts continuously for a considerable 
period, and appertains to a large number of individuals through 
many generations. Something of this kind has been made 
certain as the result of the studies in biology and heredity be- 
gun by de Vries and Mendel. 

Whatever modifications may have been made in the the- 
ories of Weismann, it is now quite certain that individual 
acquisitions are not fully transmitted to offspring, and that 
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human progress is not exclusively the result of the passing on to 
children o£ the gains made by the parents by means o£ the 
congenital process of heredity. Very slowly this conclusion 
has been reached during the last half-century; and the em- 
phasis now placed upon social heredity has given an essen- 
tially new conception of human nature and the processes which 
have given us what we call civilization. 

A remarkable instance of the dawnings of the new con- 
ceptions of the nature of the social process may be seen in the 
experiences of Thomas H. Huxley. In his Romanes lecture at 
Oxford, in 1893, on Evolution and Ethics, Huxley showed him- 
self much puzzled as to the results of congenital heredity and 
natural selection as antagonizing the ethical efforts and de- 
mands of man. The cosmic process means struggle and strife, 
while the moral nature of man, and the demands of human 
society, call for good-will, love and justice. Plants and animals 
have advanced as the result of the struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest; but social progress for man demands 
a checking of this cosmic process, and the substitution of an- 
other, what may be called the ethical process. In place of the 
ruthless self-assertion of the cosmic process, the ethical process 
in man demands self-restraint, regard for the welfare of others, 
and attention to the needs of society. "The history of civiliza- 
tion," Huxley proceeds to say, "details the steps by which 
men have succeeded in building up an artificial world within 
the cosmos." This world, as he indicated, is that of culture 
and civilization, and he might have added, that of morality 
and religion. 

It seems probable that Huxley was much puzzled over the 
disparity between what he called the eosmie process and what 
he might have called the human process ; and it is certain that 
many of his friends and admirers thought that he had forsaken 
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the conclnaions of Darwinism and of evolution, and had re- 
treated to the old conserrative conceptions of philosophy, if 
not of theology. However, if Huxley bad lived to our own day 
be would have found thia puzzle in large degree solved by the 
laws of social heredity, and the recognition of the processes by 
which the whole of the resnlts of eoltore and civilization are 
transmitted from age to age. Huxley saw that there was here 
a great problem to be solved, to which biology and heredity 
had not given the due. That clue, it is now evident, is to be 
found in the law of social heredity, and the transmissiwi of 
acquired characters by the processes of imitation, training, 
education, and social contact. This process is not one merely 
of the passing on the results of individual experiences by 
parents and teachers to the young, but that of a vast and com- 
plicated social process by which culture and civilization have 
been developed through the ages, and are socially transmitted 
&om generation to generation. Here we have something as 
intimate and as insistent as the biological process of the trans- 
mission of the results of congenital heredity. It links together 
even more intimately the generations to each other, and it in- 
sures to the coming generations that they shall be fitly equipped 
with the best which humanity has acquired through all the 
ages of its struggles and endeavors. 

Ill 

When we consider the ultimate results of the two forms of 
heredity, we come upon a conclusion of much scientific and 
philosophical importance. In congenital heredity we find the 
basis of individuality, and in social heredity the foundations 
of personality. What these two words represent has never 
been very clearly defined ; and they have been often, in philo- 
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BOphical statements, as in popular usage, confounded with each 
other. It seems to be plain enough now that the individual 
connotes eveiything implied by congenital heredity. The indi- 
vidual organism, with its separate physical structure, its in- 
dependent nervous system and brain, constitutes a distinct 
physiological entity, witli its own separate demands and de- 
sires. Prom our present point o£ view it affords the matrix or 
vehicle for the hereditary transmission of the racial qualities 
to the next generation. Though that fact may seem to connect 
it, as it does, most intimately with the racial process, yet in 
order to do this, it appears to be necessary that the individual 
shall be in himself a complete entity of the physiological or 
biological type. 

We may therefore define individuality, or that which con- 
stitutes the individual human being, as the product of con- 
genital heredity. Within itself it contains everything trans- 
mitted from its ancestry to this kind of entity. The hereditary 
process demands the intimate linking together of the genera- 
tions, and the dependence of the individual, not merely on his 
parents, but on a far-baek ancestry, which ultimately includes 
the whole of the population of the earth. Not the less, how- 
ever, is there something very positive in the individual organ- 
ism, which concerns its nature as a distinct physiological entity. 
We conclude, therefore, that it is the process of congenital 
heredity which elaborates the individual, and equips him with 
all bis biological qualities and capacities. 

Not the less surely does the process of social heredity en- 
dow this individual with what we call personality. In order 
to accept this conclusion we may need to put aside many philo- 
sophical and theological presuppositions. It assumes that the 
person as such is the product of a great and universal social 
process, that extends in its workings from the time of the first 
[18] 
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htunan beings to our own day. The word person ori^ally 
means a mask, the asBnming of a character on the stage, a char- 
acter other than that of one's own being. The social process, 
the transmission traditionally of the results of acquired char- 
acters, is the masking of individuality by personality. What 
the individual may be, as the result of congenital heredity, is 
added to in the social process, and he assumes another and 
more elaborate character. When society has adopted this 
animal individuality into its confidences, and socialized him in 
the whole process of his education and his civilization, he 
comes forth no longer a physiological unit, but a member of 
society fit to live the mental and the moral life — the life of 
taste, culture, and refinement. 

Individuality is that which separates the physiological 
entity from other individuals, and gives him an existence of 
his own. Personality is that which unites the individual to 
the racial life, socializes him, makes him what mankind de- 
sires him to become as the result of its influences ; and fits him 
to become a part of the racial continuity. Personality is there- 
fore a social product, the elaboration upon the individoal of 
the activities of the social process, which ultimate in some 
measure in the creation of a being adapted to live the social 
and the moral life. What we are saying here is this : that the 
highest type of existence known to mankind on this earth, 
that of personality, is distinctly, and it may be said solely, the 
product of the workings of what we know as society. We may 
claim, if we have a preference for that conclusion, that the 
person is the highest result of the process of social heredity. 
A broader and more scientific conclusion, however, is that 
culture and civilization most perfectly define what social her- 
edity brings into existence. 
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It has beeD claimed that personality brings man into touch 
with the spiritual world, and gives him a like nature with that 
of God, Whether this be true or not, it does undoubtedly bring 
hira into the most intimate relations with the racial life, and 
with all which is human in the past and in the present. As 
truly, it binds his life to the future, and makes him one in 
nature with the processes which are to determine the quality 
and worth of the coming generations throughout all the time 
man occupies the earth. Certainly, this is no be^arly manner 
of defining personality or any limiting of the range of its ca- 
pacities and its possibilities. 

Defining individuality and personality in this manner 
leads to the conclusion that they are permanent qualities in the 
life of man, whether as a separate physiological entity or as a 
product of the social process. In fact, this manner of conceiv- 
ing of the nature of man and of humanity may add dignity 
and worth to both of them. It may increase the worth of the 
individual as a link in the hereditary process, and it may 
greatly enlarge our conception of the social man, the man who 
belongs to the vast social process which unfolds throughout 
the ages. 



IV 



"What is the social process of which mention has been made 
more than oncet What is the exact nature of social heredity. 
and how does it operate in the production of culture and civili- 
zationt To fully comprehend this process we must recognize 
the fact that man began his career with none of the animal 
equipments which enable the lower species to survive. With- 
out weapons, without clothing and shelter, without claws and 
teeth fitted to serve as means of securing food, he was com- 
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pelled to provide Bobstitntes for these. The first of these snb- 
stitntes was found in social combination, in the use of the herd 
instinct as a means of both secaring food and providing de- 
fense. It is tme some of the higher animals had already shown 
the way hj combining in flocks, herds, schools or packs; and, 
rather curiously and suggestively, it is these animals, almost 
without exception, which have afforded man the opportunity 
for their domestication. 

The Euggestion forces itself upon us, when we study man 
from this point of view, that the herd instinct has not only 
led to the invention of tools and weapons, to the organization 
of social institutions, but even to the elaboration of the mind 
itsell This may be a daring assumption; but when we study 
intimately the higher animals with reference to the faints they 
afford of mental processes, and when we in like manner study 
the lower races of men, the conclusion will sng^est itself, not 
only that mental capacity grows with the socialization of a 
species; but that somehow mentality, what we call the mind, is 
involved in this acquisition of capacity for social combination. 

Turning again to the child as hinting at what was the pro- 
cess it work in the nature of primitive man, we discover that 
for the first years he is merely an individual, and that his per- 
sonality develops with the gaining of more and wider con- 
tacts with his fellows. It is quite certain that self -consciousness 
is awakened, if not created, through social contact with others. 
His mind broadens and deepens as his range of interests en- 
larges, that is, as he comes to know more of what mankind has 
been and done, as presented in home, school, church, society, 
the library, the world of science and of culture. As a rule, 
with many exceptions, his personality will unfold in propor- 
tion as he is permitted to come into contact with, and to mas- 
ter, the resources of the life of humanity as passed on from the 
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post to the present in the form of hiBtoiy, social and political 
organization, the sanctions of morality, and the elaborations 
of knowledge and wisdom. If, from any cause, he is barred 
from these contacts, by so much will his life be narrowed, and 
his ignorance and mental defect show the greater. 

These are some hints that the mind may be a social prod- 
uct, that is, a product of the whole of the contacts of man, as 
the result of congenital heredity, with what the race has ex- 
perienced as a continuous process, not merely in its individual 
or tribal life. This may be said, at least, that the contents of 
the mind of the child on entering the school, and of the indi- 
vidual throughout the whole of his life, come to him as the re- 
sult of his membership in the race, and his profiting by what 
it has provided for his nurturing. Apart from his racial con- 
nections he is nothing, and can accomplish nothing that has 
any real significance. Without the racial contacts man is 
merely an animal, and may live only an animal existence. This 
is such a mere truism that it seems futile to repeat it; but it is 
a fact often disregarded, and one which many persons appear 
not to realize as of the most fundamental importance to the re- 
cognition of the nature of the individual and the race, and in 
what manner they are dependent on each other. 

The individual claim to freedom must be recognized, that 
ho has a right to his own thoughts, and that in large measure 
he determines his own conduct; but if he assumes, on the basis 
of his individuality, that he is independent of society, that he 
need not accept the results of the past, that he is free to elabor- 
ate a moral code of his own and to follow it, then he shows 
the depths of his ignorance, and the futility of whatever think- 
ing he may have done. 

The great and eternal law of life, so far as man is con- 
cerned, is that of co-operation, social combination, mutual aid, 
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and fidelity to the higher racial needB. The law of competition 
is not the law of natoral selection, and it has never been oper- 
ative as a basic principle in the prodnctiou of man and bis 
social institutions. In the very natnre of competition ia as- 
snrance that back of it, and far gn^eater than itself, is the law 
of combination, the method of the social process. Man has 
sorvived and developed throagh the ages because he has 
learned to recognize his dependence on the social process and 
the law of mutual aid. If he has straggled to any permanent 
purpose, it has been with the intent of perfecting the processes 
by which the social group has been enlarged, and with the aid 
of which the matoalities of life have extended to wider and 
wider circles of his kind. 

Becognizing the fundamental importance of the laws of 
heredity, that obedience to them moat in the future become 
one of the cardinal principles of an ethical life having the sanc- 
tions of religion, it may be doubted if nature is more import- 
ant than nurture, as claimed by Francis Gallon. In bis inter- 
pretation of heredity Galton was essentially an aristocrat, and 
he failed to recognize the full value of opportunity, education, 
culture, and civilization. The kind of fact Qalton presented 
in the interpretation of bis theories of heredity was drawn from 
that class of persons in society who have enjoyed all opportun- 
ities, and have not been denied the great advantages of educa- 
tion and social prestige. He never definitely dealt with the 
problem as to what would have been the career of a son of a 
great parentage, if that son had been shut out tram the train- 
ing schools, the universities, the best society, the opportimities 
which family position gave him. Had such a man been placed 
in the position of a manual laborer, with all his hereditary 
capacities upon him, what would have been the ontcome of his 
lifet On the other hand, we have in all democratic countries 
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many instances of men with what appeared to be the most un- 
promising heredity rising to the highest positions. The number 
of such men and women assures us that opportunity counts for 
much, and that it cannot be ignored in any true estimate of 
the forces making for the development of the individual of 
talent and genius. 

The foregoing interpretation of the nature of social her- 
edity, culture, and civilization makes it certain that no theory 
of congenital heredity which ignores these social forces can 
be accepted as having a genuinely scientific basis. It is for 
this reason that the eugenists arc to be mistrusted in regard 
to much of their teachings. They have not taken into con- 
sideration all the facts. To a large extent they are enthusiasts 
or sectarians. They look at one class of facts and ignore all 
else. 

The contents of the mind are of as much importance as the 
congenital strneture ot the mind itself. If the mind is left un- 
trained, the beat heredity serves the individual to poor pur- 
pose. In fact, no separation can be made between heredity 
and culture, as concerns the full measure of individual attain- 
ment. The defective mind cannot be fully trained, and the de- 
fective training cannot make a genius on the basis of the best 
heredity. The claim that supermen can be produced to order 
by the processes of eugenics may be taken with much skepti- 
cism. The social theory on which such a claim is based is not 
only aristocratic and autocratic, but it lacks in the scientific 
basis which would give it validity. It may be doubted, too, if 
the elevation of a few great minds is what the world is most in 
need to acquire. We have had historic observation of such 
men, and have seen little good of these super-geniuses. We 
know that the world owes much to its Alexanders, its Caesars, 
and its Napoleons; but we also know that its debt to them 
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of evil as well as of good. We are not anxious for more of their 
kind. We do not crave for a larger niunber of Bimnareks 
and Diazes however valnable they may have been in their time 
and plaee. It is the elevation of the great popolation, the 
democratization of the people, the muversal spread of the 
means of genuine edncation, the placing of opportunities be- 
fore every man and woman, which is most of all to be desired, 
not the engenie prodaction of supermen. 

The engenie theory as often presented, and the theory of 
the superman, parts of one whole, is but a sorviving phase of 
the old aristocratic conception of homanity, that men are not 
able to care for themselves; but that they have need of some 
sopematural or highly endowed person to watch over their 
lives and to give meaning to their existence. Were snch per- 
sons always fatherly, onselflsh, true protectors of the people, 
real leaders in ways of wisdom and peace, it might be desirable 
to have many of them; bat the whole history of mankind 
proves that they have osed their superior advantages, in a great 
majority of instances, not as friends of the people, bat as their 
masters and as antoeratie lords. Such snpermen are more 
Ukely to be a hindrance than a help to mankind. It is not to 
be forgotten, too, that the large majority of men and women 
are of sound body and sane mind, that they know their own 
needs, that they are able to control their own affairs, and that 
they do not need any kind of superman to guide them in any 
other spirit than that which is afforded by science and a demo- 
cratic national life. 

As has been already recognized, congenital and social 
heredity are intimately linked to each other. While they are 
of quite a different nature, yet in their action they cannot be 
separated. In the same way, eugenics and culture are never 
for bom each other in their action in behalf of the individual 
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or the nation. The assertion that nature is of far greater im- 
portance than nurture cannot be accepted, for the reason that 
they act together when worthy results are produced. All at- 
tempts to make heredity, in the form of eugenics, the dominat- 
ing force in social development must prove abortive. 

What we are in need of is not great men, but great ideas 
and great institutions. When we have the institutions the men 
will match up to them. We can no longer assume that great 
institutions are the reBections of great men, but quite the 
contrary, that great men are made by a social life which gives 
them great opportunities. Here again, however, we must re- 
cognize the fact that the men aud the institutions fit into each 
other, that neither can exist without the other, I£ men make 
institutions, it is not the less true that institutions produce men 
who match with them. They are but the two sides of the same 
shield. 



The study of religion in all its phases, from that of the 
most primitive peoples to that of the most highly civilized, 
makes it quite certain that in all its earlier stages it is most 
intimately bound up with the social life. It is, in fact, impos- 
sible to distinguish it from the social grouping, as it unfolds to 
me»t the needs of the primitive bands, clans or tribes. This 
intimacy of association is so great that Durkheim, in his work 
on Les Formes ^lementaires de la vie religieuse, translated as 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, is of the opinion 
that religion is at the basis of all social, political, scientific and 
philosophical development. It comes first in the developing 
life of primitive peoples, and all else expands from it, or re- 
sults from it by processes of differentiation. Whether this be 
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true to the fnll extent that Dnrkheim snggests or not, it is un- 
doubtedly the fact that social ^owth and religioos develop- 
meut are at first not distinguishable from each other. 

This Quitf of society and religion has led most of the 
writers on subjects connected with the new science of Com- 
parative Religion to assert in a quite positive manner, that 
religion in all its earlier stages ia distinctly of a social nature. 
Such is the character of this tendency to the socialization of 
religion, that in the band, clau or tribe the individual has no 
opportunity for self-assertion. There are then no heretics and 
no skeptics. The life of the clan is a religions life, and religion 
has no existence whatever apart from the clan life. This is 
one reason why in all early societies the progress of religion 
is very slow ; and it is of such a nature that degeneracy may 
appear, as well as progress. The man of superior mental 
powers may be able to suggest new rituals or modifications of 
old ones, provided he does this in harmony with that which is 
the established custom and ritual of his group. He can in-, 
troduce no great innovations, for the simple reason that the 
clan is not ready to receive them. Par more likely is it, that 
he does not make any but the slightest suggestions as to such 
modifications; but, if others of the more vigorous minds asso- 
ciate with him in this process, the changes he proposes may be 
brought into active operation. 

Why religion has always been extremely conservative, 
and especially so in all the early ages, it is very desirable that 
we should understand. in the study of the evolution of this 
phase of human progress. It has been conservative as the re- 
sult of its social nature and its methods of development, be- 
canse it has never been distinctly an individual process; but 
one that was fundamentally and intimately associated with, 
and expressive of, the demands of man's social nature. 
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Some familiar historic illustrations of the manner in which 
religion has expressed itself, as intimately associated with the 
social developments of peoples, may help us to comprehend 
more fully this phase of its evolution. No people of the an- 
cient world was more progressive and mentally alert than the 
Greeks, and yet their religion was not that of individuals, but 
that of the eity and that of its institutions. It is true that such 
men as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were in large degree in- 
dependent thinkers, and suggested modifications of the estab- 
lished religion of great importance, and that they have had a 
large influence on the subsequent ages. 

Any intimate study, however, of the rites, festivals, and 
"mysteries" of the religion of the Greek people, shows the 
large degree to which these were customary, traditional, and 
ritualistic. Athens had its skeptics, but few other Greek cities 
showed this development of individuality in any considerable 
degree. Dances, songs, festivals, marches in processions, dra- 
matic expressions of religious rituals — these showed the true 
type of the Greek religion. The great Mystery of Eleusis, 
the celebration of the advent and adventures of the Mother 
and the Maid, expressed the truly social character of the 
religion of Athens, that most highly civilized and intellectual 
of all the Greek communities. 

Some interpreters of religion, in its historical develop- 
ments, are ready to admit that the early religions are essen- 
tially of a social nature, but they insist that the later manifesta- 
tions of its qualities show it to be of an individual nature, and 
not dependent on the influences of society. In large measure 
this seems to be the position of William James in his Varieties 
o£ Religious Experience. The instances he gives in that un- 
usually interesting work are largely of individual experiences. 
He selects the mystics, those of a highly sensitive development 
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as concerns religious manifestations, as illustrative of the man- ' 
aer in which religion has expressed itself, and of the processes 
by means of which it has grown from age to age. It is a re- 
markable fact, however, that William James, in selecting snch 
individuals as typical of religion and its growth-processes, has 
hit upon, almost invariably those types of religions expression 
which are abnormal or pathological. The result was that, for 
the most part, he ignored those phases of religion which lead 
to assemblies of those like-minded, and that he overlooks the 
church and every kind of religious congregation. In only one 
of his lectures did he deal with the social or normal phases of 
religions manifestation, that of the great mass of mankind in 
all ages. 

It can be truly said that William James has given us the 
most interesting and suggestive book as yet published dealing 
with the nature and processes o£ religious expression. At the 
same time it is one of the most misleading of all modern books 
on religion, for the simple reason that he deals almost wholly 
with the special, the peculiar, the distinctly individual phases 
of religion. In his second lectare he defines religion as "the I 
feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their soli- 
tude, so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation 
to whatever they may consider the divine." He regards the- 
ologies, philosophies, and eedesiastieal organizations as merely 
secondary growths from these individual experiences, in which 
alone does religion have its origin. In regard to the relations 
of personal and institutional forms of religion James has this 
to Bay: "Worship and sacrifice, procedures for working on 
tlie dispositions of the deity, theology and ceremony and ec- 
clesiastical organization, are the essentials of religion in the 
institutional branch. Were we to limit our view to it, we 
should have to define religion as an external art, the art of win- 
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ning the favor of the gods. In the more personal braoch of 
religion it is on the contrary the inner dispositions of man him- 
self which forms the center of interest, his couscienee, his des- 
erts, his helplessness, his incompleteness. And although the 
favor of the god, as forfeited or gained, is still an essential 
feature of the story, and theology plays a vital part therein, 
yet the acts to which this sort of religion prompts are personal 
not ritual acts, the individual transacts the business by himself 
alone, and the ecclesiastical organization, with its priests and 
sacraments and other go-betweens, sinks to au altogether sec- 
ondary place. The relation goes direct from heart to heart, 
from soul to soul, between man and his maker." 

James proceeds to inform his hearers that he proposes in 
his lectures to ignore the institutional branch of religion al- 
together, to say nothing of ecclesiastical organization, and to 
consider systematic theology as little as possible. That is, he 
proposes to confine himself to individual religion pure and 
simple. Which means, that he ignores entirely the historical 
phases of religion, that he feels no concern as to its evolution, 
and that he does not connect it with culture and civilization. 

It cannot he doubted that amongst the more advanced peO' 
pies, with whom James mostly deals, the abnormal and patho- 
logical types of religious devotees have had a very great in- 
fluence in modifying religious rituals and beliefs, and of turn- 
ing religion in new directions. The changes thus brough 
about, however, have been too often in directions full of excess, 
wild enthusiasms, and irrational beliefs. It is not from the 
abnormal and pathological individuals, who see visions, and 
enter into worlds not known to the ordinary man and woman, 
that we are to gain the rational, sane, and vigorously moral 
development the future demands. 
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It is characteristic of the later and higher religious devd' 
opments, such as are found in the greater religions, — Bud' 
dfaism, Christianity, and Mohamraedaijism, — that they have 
had individaal founders. Even these religions, however, have 
not been able to escape the phases of growth which have come 
from the pathological. The iDfluenee of Paul on the theo- 
lo^cal development of Christianity has probably been greater 
than that of any other man, and yet much time has been spent 
in discussing the nature of his pathological defect, and the es- 
tent of its influence upon his religious attitude and beliefs. 
Mohammed was also in no small degree the victim of some 
form of abaonnal mental development, which undoubtedly had 
a large influence in shaping the character of the religion which 
originated with him. It may be doubted if any man is (juite 
wholly sane who is willing to desert wife and child and social 
responsibilities for the life of an ascetic, as in the instance of 
the Buddha. 

A more truly scientific conception of the relations of reli- 
gion to the pathological than is that of William James may be 
found in the works of Sigmund Freud, the originator and inter- 
preter of what he calls psychoanalysis. As a student of hyp- 
nosis and its kindred phases of dealing with abnormal mental 
conditions, and as a working physician, he developed a new 
method for treating all phases of neurotic disturbance. In 
the course of his investigations into these abnormal mental 
conditions he also has contributed largely to the psychology 
of the normal life of the individual and of races. In his book 
on The Interpretation of Dreams, that on Hysteria and other 
Pssychoneuroses, that on The Psychology of Everyday Life, 
and especially in that on Totem and Taboo he has presented a 
new and scientific psychology. While these works do not deal 
directly with religion in any of its forms, they throw a flood 
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of light on the methods of its evolution, especially with refer- 
ence to all which is pathological and mystical in its nature. 
Preud differs widely from James, in that he regards the ab- 
normal phases of religious growth as not only individual in 
their origin and nature, but as leading away from what is 
healthy and normal. He also recognizes the mass or group 
phases of religious evolution, and that among all primitive 
peoples it is the group, and not the individual, who really gives 
direction to the growth which is made. 

In the concluding pages of his Totem and Taboo Freud 
says that he bases everything upon the assumption of a psyche 
of the mass in which psychic processes occur as in the psychic 
life of the individual. On the succeeding page he says that 
■without the assumption of a mass psyche, or a continuity in 
the emotional life of mankind which permits us to disregard 
the interruptions of the psychic acts through the transgression 
of individuals, social psychology could not exist at all. If 
psychic processes of one generation did not continue in the 
next, if each had to acquire its attitude towards life afresh, 
there would be no progress in this field and almost no develop- 
ment. 

In the same work, treating of the ambivalence or twofold 
division of the emotions, and at the very end of that essay, 
Freud again recognizes the intimate relations of individual 
neuroses to the conditions of the racial life, that is, the life 
of mankind in the mass. On this subject he says: "In one 
way the neuroses show a striking and far-reaching corres- 
pondence with the great social productions of art, religion 
and philosophy, while again they seem like distortions of them. 
We may say that hysteria is a caricature of an artistic crea- 
tion, a compulsory neurosis a caricature of a religion, and a 
paranoic delusion a caricature of a philosophic system. In 
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the last analysis this deviation goes back to the fact that the 
nenroses are social formations; they seek to accomplish by 
private means what arose in society through collective labor." 
It will be seen that this is the very opposite of the method 
followed by James, and that it asserts for the normal life of 
man, as well as for religion, conditions which arise out of the 
social experiences of the group. All forms of the abnormal, 
all phases of neurotic disease, come from what is asocial, and 
from an excessive emphasis on the demands of the individual. 
A normal life is a social life, and no religion that is radically 
individualistic can be in any true sense normal or sound. In 
any tnie meaning of the word, religion is always a phase of 
mass thonght and action. 



VI 

Coming to the ordinary, normal and sane developments 
of religion, we need have little difficulty in understanding the 
manner in which they operate in order to make a nation of 
Christians or of Buddhists. It cannot be supposed that all 
persons in the United States become at least nominally Chris- 
tians, all in China Buddhists, or all in Persia Mohammedans, 
simply and solely of their own individual choice and prefer- 
ence. Recognizing the fact that fashion, conventionality, and 
the pressure of social demand, have a great influence in deter- 
mining what we believe, it is not to be supposed that the great 
majority of a vast population accept without thought the reli- 
gions practices and beliefs of the social world around them. 

As wc have already seen, we speak English, and the people 

of China speak Chinese, for the reason that English presents 

itself to the child born in this country, and Chinese to the child 

bom in China. The child born in this country of American 
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parents, who spe&k English and that only, would, if carried 
to China in infancy, and heard Chinese only, acquire Chinese 
as readily as it now does English, The child is born with a 
greater or lesser degree of speech -capacity, but its heredity 
does not give it even the slightest preference for one language 
over another. There is nothing in the nature of the Chinese 
people which makes their language eongenitally preferable 
for them as a people; and there la nothing in the American 
nature which makes English to be acquired more readily by 
an American child than Chinese. The process of language 
acquisition is wholly social, and the speech accepted by any 
child is due solely to its culture-environment. It is impossible 
that the infant should make a choice of the language it shall 
acquire, and it readily accepts what is given it by those who 
surround it iu the most plastic and receptive period of its 
life. At a later period it may acquire other languages because 
of some definite preference; but this cannot be true for the in- 
fant. 

What is true of language is also true of religion. We do 
not choose our religion when we are young, but we find it all 
about us in the life of the community which gives us our 
earliest social environment. If that environment is Roman 
Catholic we accept that form of religion as naturally as the 
infant seeks its mother's breast. We have no choice as to the 
religion we acquire ; and society and the religion see to it that 
we do not have a choice. That may come later when we find 
that there are other religions in the world, and when our edu- 
cational processes fit us to appreciate some other than the one 
of our social environment in childhood. The child, by the very 
nature of its mentality, its imitativeness and its receptive capac- 
ities, accepts whatever is presented to it daily . 
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It can do no other, and therefore it takes what the social eD- 
Tironment offers it for its acceptance. 

How else could the child live, and grow, and eome to man's 
and woman's estate! In the modem world, in due time, the 
child learns to think for itself, to form its own judgments, 
and to select its own religion. It is true, however, that the 
majority of men and women, even in the most highly advanced 
of modem nations, retain throughout life the religion in which 
they were trained in childhood and youth. It has been shown 
by several students of the psychology of religion that the 
greatest number of conversions take place in youth. It is then 
the majority of persons acquire their religion, and unite with 
the religions organization with which they have been asso- 
ciated from childhood. Perhaps the number of religious ad- 
venturers, who connect themselves with some other religious 
body than that into which it may be said they were bom, or 
who withdraw from all religious associations, increases in 
these modem days; but even with these persons it is almost 
always some modifying study or social contact which ulti- 
mately leads to a change of religious connections. 

New religions come into the world from time to time, all 
of which have in some form or another grown out of preceding 
religions, as Christianity grew out of Judaism and Buddhism 
out of Brahmanism. However great the founder of a new re- 
ligion, he must bring it into harmony, in some degree, with 
hia environing world or it will not live. All the higher reli- 
gions show this necessity, and indicate that no person can dis- 
regard the social processes ever at work in human society. It 
is a simple fact of history, that all religious prophets and 
founders at first are rejected of men, that they are not wel- 
comed save by the few, Mohammed found his first converts 
in his own family, but for several years he had no other fol- 
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lowers. In the history of Islam no event is of such signifi- 
cance as the hejira, his flight from Mecca to Medina, because 
his tribesmen would not accept hia teachings and did not be- 
lieve in his visions. 

Every new religion, every fresh development of religion, 
must pass out of the personal stage, and become socialized, 
before it can meet with a success that is enduring and effective- 
Again and again this has been shown to be true in the history 
of religion. Every existing religion offers testimony to its 
truth. A few instances of the process by which this takes 
place may be cited. Mithraism, which originated in Persia, 
was the greatest of the rivals of Christianity during the earliest 
years of its development. More than any other religion of the 
age it threatened for a period to become the faith of the Medi- 
terranean world in the place of Christianity. It was largely 
accepted by the men of the Roman armies in every province 
where they were to be found ; and it had a ritual and a series 
of ceremonials which were in many respects more impressive 
than any Christianity could offer. Why did Mithraism dis- 
appear and Christianity succeed? Two suggestions may be 
made in answer to this query. Christianity, in its early stages, 
was very distinctly a religion of the working-class, of the 
great mass of the people within the Roman Empire. On the 
other hand, Mithraism was especially acceptable to men of 
virile character. Christianity, also, made a much larger appeal 
upon women, who accepted it with eagerness, and helped large- 
ly to win for it enduring success. On the other hand, women 
were not admitted to the MJlhraie church. 

An Egyptian ruler of the fifteenth century B. C, hy name 
Khu-en-Ateu, {afterwards Ikhnaton) who as a sovereign was 
known as Amenophis IV, undertook to introduce a new type 
of religion into that venerable land. He had become an embryo 
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monotlLeiflt, and sought to induce his people to recognize that 
there is only one great universal mier in the universe. He 
named the solar disk Aten-Ra, and regarded it as a sTmbol of 
deity, the highest expression of the divine reality. He elabor- 
ated this worship, blotted out from the monuments the evi- 
dences of the old polytheistic worships and the names of the 
old gods. While Khu-en-Aten was alive he carried all before 
him, and his religion was universally accepted. 

J. H. Breasted, in bis Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt says that Aton, this new god, in his fatherly solicitade 
for all creatures, lifts "the movement of Ikhnaton far above 
all that had before been attained in the religion of E^ypt or 
of the whole East before this time." Referring to thejtate- 
ments of this new faith, and its embodiment in hymns and 
sayings, Breasted remarks; "all this discloses a discernment 
of the presence of Ood in nature, and an appreciation of the 
revelation of God in the visible world such as we find a thou- 
sand years later in the Hebrew psalms, and in our own poets 
of nature since Wordsworth." One of the assertions of faith in 
God is in &ese words: "Whether he is in the sky or on earth, 
all eyes behold him without ceasing; he fills every land with 
his raj^, and makes all men to live ; with beholding who may 
my eyes be satisfied daily, while he dawns in the house of 
AtOD and fills it with his self by his beams beauteous in love, 
and lays them upon me in satisfying life for ever and ever." 

Soon after Ikhnaton had passed to the world of his fathers, 
his faith, and his worship of the new god, were rejected ' 
throughout his empire, and the old faith and the old worship 
were brought back in every part of the kingdom. We of to- 
day judge that this was a very remarkable instance of a striv- 
ing after a monotheistic faith, and that the religion of Ehn-en- 
Aten was distinctly better than that which it superseded. He 
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liad failed, however, to convince the Egyptian people and es- 
pecially the priesthood of Amon of this superiority. That is, 
he had failed to socialize his religion, had not brought it home 
to the convictions of the people. The result was that soon 
after he was dead all that be established was ruthlessly swept 
away, and even his own name was removed from the monu- 
ments he had erected in honor of the new god. This is one 
of the most remarkable of the historical instances of a great 
religious reform failing because it failed to convince the mass 
of the people. The old faith came back in all its power, and 
it is only in recent years that we have come to know of this 
abortive attempt to create a new religion in that far-off age. 
These historic instances illustrate the law that a religion 
must be socialized in order to endure and become successful. 
It must become the method of social expression of a clan, 
tribe, city or state or it will not win its way to any large place 
in the life of mankind. The method of socialization is that 
which has been already su^ested, namely, the giving it prestige 
by its acceptance in childhood and youth. This cannot be at 
first the method ot its diffusion, and therefore it wins its way 
slowly and through much tribulation. Its earliest followers 
must accept contumely, scorn, bate, and even persecution. 
They must also accept the fact that few minds are at any time 
prepared to change their religion wholly, and to make the 
sacrifices necessary to the success of the new religion they 
adopt. Because most of those who accept the new religion 
bring with them the remnants of their early training, and 
because any such religion meets with the conditions, and 
the antagonism, on every band, of the established religions. 
which have been in existence through many centuries, and may 
have come out of an antique past, it follows that it will not for 
more than a generation or two remain true to its foimder. 
[38] 
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All religious history shows ns that new reli^oofi, and 
modifications of old religions, in a short time depart from the 
teachings of their founders. It is repeatedly asserted that 
Christianity has never followed truly the teachings of Christ, 
but has been modified in a great number of directions. There- 
fore, we read of the "corruptions of Christianity j" in a word, 
it is pointed out that the Christianity of our age, as of pre- 
ceding ages, is not that of its founder. It may be heard, even, 
that the religion of Christ has never been put into practice. 
Such a statement, in so far as it is true at all, is equally true 
of Buddhism and of Mohammedanism. The Buddhists tell us 
of the greater and of the lesser vehicles of their sacred writ- 
ings ; and we know from many sources that the faith of eastern 
lands is not the faith found in the earliest Buddhist traditions. 
Bnddha found no place in his religion for a personal god ; but 
he has been himself elevated to that position, and in the 
Buddhism of China and Japan, as well as other countries 
where it is accepted, gods many have been developed by this 
godless religion. In the same way, and for the same reason, 
a religion that spoke of Nibbana (Nirvana), a future life of 
absorption into tmiversal being, has developed creeds teach- 
ing a positive personal immortality. 

The fact of the first importance to be recognized, in con- 
nection with the nature and the history of religion, is that it 
is distinctly and inevitably social in its origin and in its 
development. It may be accepted by the individual, and there 
may be personal expressions of its essential qualities ; but in 
itself and in its fundamental nature religion is social, one of 
the greatest manisfestations of the social nature of man. It 
has its origin, therefore, in the social needs of human com- 
munities, and it voices their demand for the unity and sover- 
eignty of the group life. Whatever other sources religion 
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may have, whether of intuition, inspiration from some super- 
natural source, or revelation from a divine being, it remains, 
and is essentially a product or manisfeatation of the social 
demands of human nature. We have no right to dogmatize 
in regard to the extra-social sources of religion, its super- 
natural origin and character, that is, as to the claimed sources 
in intuition or revelation ; but, from whatever such source 
religion may come, if it comes from any, it must become 
socialized before it can have any permanent and enduring 
effect on the life of tribes and nations. 

Accepting for the moment, at least, all that has been 
claimed in regard to the divine nature and mission of Christ 
as a Saviour of the world, there is overwhelming historical evi- 
dence that his religion met with no large and permanent 
success until it had secured for itself a fellowship in the life 
of the generations immediately following his time. Crucified, 
reviled, rejected as a heretic and busybody, his religion won 
only after a struggle of three or four centuries, and then 
gained political power only by means of questionable value 
to its integrity as a reforming force in the Roman Empire. 

This is perhaps only saying in another way, that in reli- 
pon, as elsewhere, it is requisite that there shall be secured a 
body of earnest followers in order that an institution or an 
ideal shall win to an enduring permanence. Something more 
than this, however, was essential to the perpetuation of Chris- 
tianity and the failure of Mithraism. The new religion, first 
of all, must fit into the old religious ideals to a degree which 
insures that it will be accepted widely. Then it is necessary 
that it shall appeal to youth, to woman, and to the great demo- 
cratic mass of the people. In this regard, it is of great interest 
that the early followers of Jesus were all young men, in the 
most susceptible period of their manhood. The elders, the 
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Sftnbedrin, the scribes, did not follow him; but youth, men of 
the crafts, and the women who had known him, constituted 
the earliest fellowship gathering about the new religion. So 
it has ever been in the hiBtory of religion. All of which means, 
that religion wins because of its social appeal, its power to cre- 
ate a comradeship of devoted and faithful disciples, around 
which may gather a fellowship or a church-community. 

Here we have, then, the first fact to recognise in the 
interpretation of the history of religion, that it is the vital 
life of a community, the energizing force in a human fellow- 
ship. However a religion may come into existence, however 
supreme and divine its origin, it cannot win the devotion of 
a clan, a city, or a state, until it becomes the cementing social 
attraction within that community, binding together all its 
members and all its interests. The real significance of any 
religion is to be found in this ability to create social bonds, to 
establish an ideal fellowship, to furnish the cement that will 
hold together oil antagonistic and recreant forces tending to 
its disintegration and destruction. Through however many 
generations and ages it may live, it will be enduring in pro- 
portion to its ability to charm youth, and to create a fellow- 
ship that will endure all tests and all distractions. 

The purport of these statements is, that religion is depen- 
dent on culture and civilization ; and that the growth of these 
is promoted by great universal processes inherent in the rela- 
tions of man to the universe in which he has had his origin 
and his evolution. Religion is not something apart from these 
causes of man's progress through the ages, but an innermost 
phase of his evolution. As it were, it is the inmost core of 
civilization, the ultimate in progress. So regarding it, it may 
be wise to set down here some hint, as to the causes of human 
progress. To do so may justify the conception that religion 
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is as wide in its manifestations as the whole range of life and 
all its expansions through the ages. 



vn 

Precedent to any stndy of the causes of human progress 
we must recognize (a) that men are the same in nature in 
all ages and under all forms of society {the brain has not 
enlarged for many thousands of years, and apparently the 
powers of the individual mind have not increased) ; (b) that 
progress does not consist in a radical change in the structure 
of the mind or in the fundamental character of social trans- 
mission; (c) that progress results from a change in the en- 
vironment of man, either material or social, in the creating 
of new social arts, industries, institutions, and methods of 
culture, and in the increase of facilities for their transmission. 
Recognizing these primary conditions some of the causes of 
social and religious progress may be suggested in the follow- 
ing statements: — 

1. Childhood, and its inventive capacities, especially in 
the direction of the invention of new words, and in slight 
degree the ideas which they represent, is one of these causes. 
Children are not as yet brought under the spell of tradition 
and social custom, and therefore they are free to exercise their 
inventive skill in devising new plays, customs, words, and 
habits or thought. These become fixed in the social group 
which acts together, and may be passed on to the larger life 
of the clan and tribe or to the later human groupings. 

2. In adolescence the youth no longer conforms always 
to the demands of tradition and custom, which he may discard 
in a somewhat revolutionary spirit. It is well known that in 
this period many persons revolt in one degree or another from 
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what has been implicitly accepted in childhood, and break out 
ways of their own. The groap of initiates who enter the tribe 
at the same time may bring to the tribal life fresh ways and 
ideas at this period ; and the individual may persuade his as- 
sociates to adopt what has newly come to him as result of 
revolutionary tendencies. 

3. Women also contribute their share to making progress 
possible, though it is not always adequately recognized. The 
earliest division of labor, that between women and men, un- 
doubtedly had considerable social consequences. Women in 
early society invented the primary arts and agriculture, and 
they gave a distinct impulse to the evolution of religion and 
morals. Their iuflueoee as mothers in the development of the 
family, in the creation of social sympathy, in the growth of 
moral convictions, and in the evolution ol humane purposes 
seems to have been very considerable. 

4. Of very great importance was the invention of toots 
and weapons. The discovery of the bow and arrow, the hoe, 
skin-dressing, spinning and weaving, pottery, the use of 
metals and the methods of transportation represented by the 
boat, the cart and the taming of the horse and other animals, 
was of great effect. These inventions did not change the na- 
ture of the individual man, and probably only slowly his 
methods of thought and his beliefs; but they had their effect 
in bringing about the greater amalgamation of peoples, with 
the consequences which followed from that social cause. They 
gave man a new environment, and one that he has slowly learned 
to shape in accord with his intellectual and social needs. 

5. Not less important, probably, was this change in man's 
environment, both physical and spiritual. The fact that all 
the early civilizations grew up in river vaUeys or in localities 
open to the sea on all sides, indicates what influence was thus 
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exerted. A change in social environment results from the 
invention of new tools, institutions, and processes of thought, 
thus enlarging the scope of human activities. 

6. In the early phases of tribal life land and all kinds 
of property, except individual tools, weapons and clothing, 
belonged to the community. All economists emphasize the 
large results which followed on the evolution of individual 
property, by which the individual was euablcd to accumulate 
for his own advantage and that of his family, the results of 
his labors. The less promising phase of this evolution was 
that it gave the power of aggrandizement into the hands of 
chiefs and liings, and that it aided greatly in dividing com- 
munities into classes and castes, on the basis of property and 
the power it gave, and not on the basis of individual merit. 

7. Migration must be regarded as a considerable cause in 
the liberation of the social mind from the customary and tradi- 
tional, enabling it to see the world in a new spirit. 

8. Tribal contacts had a similar effect in giving an en- 
largement to the range of conceptions entertained, enabling 
individuals to realize that their own traditions do not marli 
the limits of experience, custom, and thought. It results in 
the borrowing of customs, myths, rituals, and inventions, and 
in the coalescence of cultures. 

9. To the same effect is the passing of products of skill 
over wide areas, and in some degree the circulation of customs, 
myths, and rituals over extended regions. 

10. War distributes more or less widely these products 
of culture, aud brings tribes and peoples into closer contact. 
In itself it always makes for destruction, but in its throwing 
of peoples together, and in thus enabling them to learn of the 
customs and arts of other peoples, its induence is sometimes 
very great, especially in the early ages of civilization. 
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11. In the same way slaveiy, as one of the results of war 
and conqaest, serves as a means of widening contacts of peo- 
ples, thus leading indirectly to. progress. The captive carries 
bis language, his religion, his crafts, bis customs to those by 
whom he is enslaved, and in that manner traditions and cul- 
tures are passed on to those wbo may in time profit by them. 

12. Probably it is the capture of women which has the 
largest influence in this direction, for they are likely to change 
in a degree the ideas and beliefs of the men to whom they 
are assigned as wives. Especially, if many women from the 
same tribe are captured, they may have a considerable influ- 
ence on the traditions of the tribe into which they are intro- 
duced. 

13. Economic causes are not to be ignored, since these 
operate to widen the industrial activities of a people. The 
advance in methods of transportation, trading of tribe with 
tribe or exchange of products, commerce, and all methods of 
systematic manufacture, are capable of greatly enlarging the 
tribal life. They advance the interests of property, facilitate 
a better food supply, give better habitations and clothing, and 
serve to bring peoples into closer contact. What thns facili- 
tates the material interests of a people, also adds to the range 
of social customs, traditions, and religious adaptations. 

14. Many of these processes of larger adaptation and so- 
cial flexibility may be described as the results of social in- 
vention. They are not of the nature of individual discoveries 
or inventions, but come about as the result of the relations of 
the tribe to its environment, and may be best described, per- 
haps, as products of accident. Of this nature, it may be, were 
the discovery that seeds may be placed in the soil and produce 
a supply of vegetables, thus leading to the invention of agri- 
culture and horticulture. Of the same nature was the domesti- 
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cation of animals and the making of them serviceable to man. 
These enlargements of the tribal life, and its industrial and 
social opportunities, were not of the nature of deliberate in- 
ventions on the part of individuals, but products of the eon- 
tacts of the tribe with its environment. 

15. This acceptance o£ the process of social invention does 
not mean that the other process of individual invention and 
discovery is to be ignored. However, this does not appear to 
any but the most feeble extent in early society. In clan society 
the power of tradition and social custom are too great to per- 
mit of any but the most limited expression of individual 
genius. Without doubt it cannot be assumed that in the tribe 
all individuals were equal in mental capacity or in originality 
of mind. At a later stage, however, when the bonds of cus- 
tom and tradition had in some degree been broken, there came 
an opportunity for the man or woman of genius to have a 
hearing and to get his fresh ideas recognized. A result of this 
liberation of the individual mind was a much more rapid ad- 
vance in progress, the origin of new institutions, and the be- 
ginnings of science, philosophy and religious ideas. 

16. Then came the ages of the great founders in culture, 
institutions, and religions. These men were not wholly original 
in any instance. They built on the foundations already laid. 
To no small extent their work or what resulted from their 
activities, was of a syncretist nature. In a word, their origi- 
nality often consisted in bringing together older cultures from 
perhaps widely extending regions, and giving in this way new 
impiilses and creative resources to the communities which they 
influenced. This does not mean that personal genius is to be 
ignored, for it ia a great factor in all phases of the world's 
progress. 
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17. The bringing to birth of new coltares and institutions, 
however they ma; originate, facilitates mental activity and 
broadens the outlook of men upon the world. This is seen in 
the sometimes great rapidit; with which a people advances in 
all directions when it comes in contact with a new form of 
civilization, as in the instance of the Japanese as the result 
of the opening of their ports to the world. In their mental 
capacities it is not to be supposed that any essential change 
has taken place; but cultural contacts have awakened fresh 
motives, incentives and energies. 

18. This process may be described as one of mental re- 
lease from the thralldom of custom and tradition, leading to 
the rapid formation of new habits of mind and fresh concep- 
tions of the world and human interests. The same kind of 
liberation is taking place at the present time in India, but 
more slowly, and on the part of individuals or groups, rather 
than on the part of the whole population. It cannot be said, 
however, that all the Japanese people were made free by Eu- 
ropean contacts, but it was rather the samurai than the peo- 
ple as a whole. This process of liberation has been described 
as mental or psychological, a change in the attitude of the 
mind, rather than any progress in industrial, economic, or 
commercial interests. Breaking the bonds of custom and tradi- 
tion, it frees the mind for rapid enlargement of social and in- 
tellectual processes. 

19. This process of liberation has been greatly facilitated 
by the methods of science. We cannot say that man has ever 
been wholly free from the exercise of that spirit, for even in 
the age of magic it was present in a desire to know and to 
control the processes of nature. It is true, however, that the 
methods of science were of late appearance, and that it was 
only within the limits of the greater civilizations that it found 
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opportunity to manifest itself. At an early time the study of 
the heavens began, then mathematics had a considerable devel- 
opment, and the spirit of free inquiry into the laws of the 
natural world had a striking espression in Greece. With 
modern times science has come more and more to supersede all 
other interpretations of the universe in all its phases. 

20. Also in the modern world the contact o£ ideas — the 
wide range of culture processes — has had the effect of awaken- 
ing thought, arousing the individual mind, and stimulating 
the untrammelled acceptance of whatever truths may come to 
band. 

21. These tendencies also result in the growth of tolera- 
tion and the spirit of free inquiry. At the same time there is 
aroused a desire to test all traditions and past ideas, to in- 
vestigate all old theories of the universe, and to be satisfied 
with nothing that cannot be reasonably proven to have a 
sound basis in fundamental truth. 

22. The growth of the critical spirit is also of great im- 
portance, since it leads to an attitude of suspicion of what is 
antique and has merely a basis in tradition. The traditional 
attitude is that of the implicit acceptance of what is handed 
down from the past, with all its credulities, and its belief 
in miracles and the supernatural. On the other hand, the 
critical spirit questions these, and will not accept them until 
they answer to the sound results of the scientific method of 
inquiry by investigation and hypotheses. 

23. Freedom of inquiry, right to think in an untrammelled 
manner, and to express fearlessly what is thought, is one of the 
most important of the later phases of progress. 

24. A belief in progress, a confidence that man is capable 
of going forward and is making advance, marks the modern 
in contrast with the ancient world. Ancient thought was 
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lar^ly dominated by the idea th&t in the past man had been 
better, nobler, and happier than in the present, and that he had 
&llen from conditions of perfection in a gtdden age. Modem 
thought, on the contrary, is characterized' by the conviction 
that man is making a more or leas steady advance, that pro- 
gress can be determined and controlled by mankind, and that 
the true destiny of the race is to be worked ont in the fntnre. 

25. One of the most highly important of all canaes making 
for progress has been the profiting by the great traditions of 
the race in the form of edacation and culture. In the past 
edneation has been limited to the few; now it is gradnally 
spreading to all persons of every class and condition. A great 
step forward will be taken when it is possible for every child 
and yonth to secure a thorough training, thus profiting fully 
by what the race has experienced, discovered and invented; 
and is able to know and profit by history, art, science, and all 
the causes in the past that have led to human progress. 

26. The increasing size of social and political combina- 
tions has undoubtedly had a large influence in securing that 
mental expansion we designate as progress. The food-gronp 
consisted of a score or two of persons, the tribe brought to- 
gether a few hundreds or thousands, while the state gathered 
to itself hundreds of thousands or millions. Mere numbers do 
not necessarily facilitate political progress, but growth in size 
meana a greater variety of contacts, an increase in diversity of 
occupations, a broader range of traditions, an enlarging mental 
outlook, and a great increase in facilities for co-operation on 
the part of individuals and groups. 

27. The increase in the size of a community has meant 
that there has been secnred a more efficient measare of com- 
bination. A large range of contacts, a more effective extension 
of the division of labor, added facilities for exchange and for 
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commerce, a deepening and enlarging spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism, and a broader perspective view of life in all its 
phases, have been secured by the growth in size of the political 
group. 

28. The ethical life has grown with the growth in political 
combination. The early groups were clannish, intolerant and 
exclusive. As the tribe has expanded into the great state 
ethical principles and the practice of morality have become 
less traditional, more rational, and better fitted to secure a 
more social and juster life. In their turn, the acceptance of 
broadening principles of justice and humanity have facilitated 
the inner growth of states in the direction of greater stability 
and a right regard to the welfare of all their members. 

29. The destruction of the spirit of autocracy, the divine 
rights of rulers, the theory that some individuals and classes 
are born to rule others, the breaking of the bonds of slavery, 
feudal control and the power of wealth, the crushing of des- 
potism in all its forms have largely promoted the growth of 
freedom and democracy. The rights of man, the demand for 
individual liberty, may be often sentimental in their expression, 
and with too little conception of what they mean; but there 
can be no question that they afford incentives to mental ad- 
vance, ethical probity and political synthesis. 

30. Great and stimulating ideas in all the higher reaches 
of civilization have had a large and growing power of expan- 
sion. In the modern world democracy was an idea incapable 
of practical application, though the attempt was many times 
made, until it found its opportunity in the last years of the 
eighteenth century on a narrow coastline on the western side 
of the Atlantic. In Europe many an effort was made to imitate 
this new form of state, but they were always ruthlessly sup- 
After more than a century this struggling idea aj 
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pears to have conqnered the world, and now democracies 
arise on every hand. No longer are autocracy and armed 
force capable of sappressing these demands of the people to 
role Uiemselves. The growth of the democratic demand, and 
the attempts to make the rights of the people more aecore 
and ampler, indicate the vast cvolationary power there is in 
SQch an idea. The rights of women, the pleas for indostrial 
democracy, the deure for tndy universal facilities for educa- 
tion, though not welcomed by conservatives and reactionaries, 
have in them an expanding power which insures their final 
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CHAPTER II 



The Creative Genius of Social Man 



THE new science of Comparative Religion seeks to investi- 
gate, in a spirit of free inquiry, all the religions of the 
world, from the lowest to the highest. What it aims at is an 
ample knowledge of the various phases of religious development, 
desiring only to know the truth in regard to them. Not only 
does it assume that religion is universal, and that all religions 
are fundamentally the same in motive, and in their primary 
answer to human needs ; but it regards religion, wherever mani- 
fest, as an expression of the creative power of social man. What- 
ever else religion may be, it is human, and it is an outgrowth 
of human desires and aspirations. 

Religion everywhere is influenced by the environing con- 
ditions of human life. The social and political forms of organi- 
zation have an infiuence in shaping its external manifestations. 
Whether men are hunters, herdsmen, farmers, or devoted to 
commerce or war, has a perceptible effect in giving direction to 
the religious demands of a people. The ceremonials and the 
rituals of hunters are not the same as those of a people who have 
advanced to the cultivation of the soil. Tribes who live in 
mountain regions always vary somewhat in their religion from 
those who live on the seashore, even though they accept the same 
historic faith. 

The evidence does not justify the conclusion that religion 
has its origin in the conditions of the physical environment or 
that it grows wholly out of awe, fear or any similar attitude 
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with reference to tlie phenomena of nature. We may find abun- 
dant evidence that reli^on is inflnenced by industrial and 
economic conditions, but it cannot be assumed that these are 
the causing agents bringing it into existence. The great reli- 
gions have not arisen accidentally, under any and every condi- 
titm, in any and every region ; but only after long preparatitm 
for them, and under the conditions of a comparatively high 
civilization. This means that religions of the higher type have 
not been solely due to individual genius or that they have bad 
their origin alone in personal initiative; 

The religion of a people is to be measured by tbe degree of 
its social advancement. The same religion vfiries greatly ac- 
cording to tbe political and indostrial activities of those who 
accept it. Some of tbe tribes in east Central Africa have become 
Christians, and are devoted to the faith that has come to tbem 
with the aid of missionaries. It cannot be claimed that tbeir 
Christianity is in every particular the same as that of the most 
advanced peoples of Europe or America. Some of the western 
EskimoB have also been converted to Christianity, but their new 
religion is not a duplication of that of tbe African tribes or that 
of Qreat Britain. All tbe more certain is it that those peoples 
which have retained their aboriginal religions vary in regard 
to them with the varying conditions of their habitat, the man- 
ner of tbeir securing a food supply, and the stage they have 
reached in their culture development. 

What men believe in regard to God and the future life 
will vary in lai^ degree with reference to the forms of their 
social institutions. In the kinship clan and tribe the gods are 
friendly, for the most part, and are regarded as of the same 
natnre as those who worship them. Where there is an auto- 
cratic chief the god will be accepted as of the same nature as 
their, ruler. Especially is this true where a people has developed 
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a political form of institutions admitting of kingly rule and 
power. As is the king so ia the god, an autocrat if he wields 
autocratic power, a kindly sovereign if he rules with leniency 
and regard to the welfare of his subjects. When the king rules 
despotically it is more certain that the god ia defined as a great 
autocrat whose will is absolute. 

Such comparisons may not be pressed too far, but it is 
probable that they are not without their suggestiveness with 
regard to the ideas men have of the gods they worship. We 
see this process of theological modification going on about us 
at the present time, and it shows how intimately the ideas en- 
tertained in any age reflect the human institutions out of which 
they develop. The theologians of the eighteenth century insisted 
upon the sovereignty and the supremacy o£ God. At the pres- 
ent day we hear on every hand of the immanence of God. What 
ia this but a result of the changes which have taken place in 
the political institutions of America! We have passed from 
under the rule of an autocratic king, from social and political 
institutions that were aristocratic and despotic to those which 
are democratic, and based on conceptions of personal freedom. 
Has not our religion made a like change, the political rerolu- 
lion leading to that in religioni 



I 

No attempt can be made here to follow out these su^es- 
tions in all their details or with the presentation of the great 
number of illustrations which might be brought forward in order 
to sustain them. What we are to recognize is, that in all the 
earlier ages of the world religion is intimately bound up with 
every other phase of a people's life, whether it be a hunting 
band, a kinship tribe, a city-state or a great feudal nation. In 
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the periodB of the primitive peoples, which we are now more 
especially stadying, the various phases of homan development 
are not separated from each other as they have become in mod- 
em times. Now we hear of art for art's sake, and in the same 
manner of many other phases of oar lives. No one in this 
coontry thinks of identifying politics and reli^on. In the 
primitive ages this differentiation had not yet been made, and 
there was no distinct division between politics, art and reli^on. 
It is not in any degree to exaggerate to say that reli^on in 
primitive society permeates the whole of life. No phase of 
homan expression has been distinctly withdrawn from the sway 
of religion, and religion appears on all occasions, in all the events 
of life. 

In his book on The Delphic Oracle : Its Early History, In- 
flaenee and Fall, T. Dempsey says of the relations of Greek re- 
ligion and politics: "The history of ancient Greece shows a 
remarkable closeness of relations between politics and religion 
— a closeness that is somewhat surprising to the modem world, 
which so often see separation, or even overt hostility, between 
church and state. To the mind of the Greek snch hostility of 
the state towards religion would be a piece of insolent pride and 
folly, which was sure to call down the nemesis of heaven. For 
the success alike of the state and the individnal the good-will 
of the gods was essential : no institution could floarish, no pro- 
ject be successful, for which there was not the divine sanction." 

This is but another way of saying that the early religions 
are social, and have their origin and sanctions in the life of the 
community, whatever its distinctive form. In such a com- 
munity there was no personal freedom, no opportunity for the 
individual to think independently. The clan was supreme, and 
its will was alone effective in guiding the lives of men and 
women. Singular as it may seem, from our point of view, 
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there was in Buch a community nothing that may be called 
individual development, no personality expressing itself in 
independent methods of culture. What the elan did the indi- 
vidual followed without doubt or hesitation. The manner of 
conduct prescribed by the clan was that unhesitatingly accepted 
by all its members. The religion of the clan was the religion 
of every one of its members ; and within its fellowship there was 
no dissent, no heretics, no skeptics. 

We find this sovereignty of the group or clan or community, 
whichever we may prefer to call it, developed to such an extent 
that in it we may find what may be regarded as a group-mind 
or a collective soul. The ability had not yet been developed 
for independent thinking or, it may be said, that the group so 
far obsesses the individual that he follows unquestioningly its 
dictation. Thinking is done by the mass, as it were, and is not 
individualistic in its nature. Many evidences are to be found 
favoring this conclusion, since all forms of human expression 
within the group take on one form, are shaped to one end, have 
one emotional type. What one thinks or believes all think and 
believe, and what the mass holds to masters every person within 
the group. While it is true that the germs of individual think- 
ing are latent in any such group, there may come in time 
nifestations of personal opinion and revolt against estab- 
lished or group thinking ; but these have as yet in no distinctive 
form asserted themselves. 

If we are not disposed to accept the idea of a group mind 
or a collective soul we may call that which these phrases attempt 
to express by the term eollective mentality. A statement of 
this conception of mind may be found in Daniel G. Brinton'e 
The Basis of Social Relations, where, in his study of the ethnic 
mind as seen in the individual and the group, he says: "The 
closer we study the individual, the more do his alleged individ- 
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oalities cease, as sach, and disappear in the general lavs b; 
virtue of which society exiots; the less baggage does he prove 
to have which is really his own; the more do all his tfaoaghts, 
traits, and features torn oat to be those of others; so that, 
at last he melts into the mass, and there is nothing left which 
he haa a right to claim as his personal property. His pre- 
tended pers<mal mind is the reflex of the groap-minds around 
him, as his body is in every fibre and cell the repetition of his 
species and race." 

If sach a statement can be made of the society of to-day, 
with all its assertion of personal freedom and democracy, all 
the more emphatically might it have been made of the primitive 
groap, whatever the particnlar form it may take. Taming to 
that chapter of Emile Darkheim's The Elementarr Forms of 
the Religious Life, (Lea Formes eMm^taires de la vie re- 
li^ense,) wherein he treats of the idea of the soul, we find 
him saying that "the individual soul is only a portion of the 
collective sonl of the group ; it is the anonymous force at the 
basis of the cult; but incarnated in an individual whose person- 
ality it espouses." Again, in the chapter on the elements of 
sacrifice, he declares that "the individual gets from society 
the best part of himself, all that gives him a distinct character 
and a special place among other beings, his intellectual and 
moral culture. If we should withdraw from men their language, 
sciences, arts and moral beliefs, they would drop to the rank of 
animals. So the characteristic attributes of human nature come 
from socie^." 

The theory that there is a collective mind has been ac- 
cepted by too many of the ablest psychologists to make it pos- 
sible to reject it without a careful inquiry into the reasons for 
its acceptance. The objection that there is no organism through 
which the social mind can express itself does not carry convic- 
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tion to those who recognize to the full the nature of the primi- 
tive group, and the extent to which all ita members think to 
one purpose and in an identical manner. When we give con- 
sideration to the nature of personality as defined in the first 
chapter, it no longer appears impossible that the same mental 
processes may operate in a social group, with the result of 
bringing about what is a complete unity of thought and ac- 
tion. It may be questioned if the very nature of the individual 
mind, the manner in which it acquires its ideas, does not com- 
pel us to accept the unity of the social group as regards the 
processes of intellection, as well as the processes of emotional 
expression. 

What we are to seek for, then, are the evidences that in 
the primitive group there is such a degree of common or collective 
emotion, and action, and thought, that inevitably there is the 
most harmonious unity of purpose, justifying the theory of 
a collective mind or common social center of activity. It is 
certain that we do not find in such a group any distinctly in- 
dividual aims or desires, any demand for individual action or 
thought. The group acts as if it were one person, though its 
members retain their individuality to the fullest extent, as de- 
fined in the first chapter. Without doubt the individual or- 
ganism has its separate existence and functions, that it lives 
wholly within itself as a distinct organic entity, derived from 
its ancestors by the process of congenital heredity. Equally 
without doubt, it would appear, is the fact that the mind acts 
collectively, in the sense that its contents, what makes up its 
personality and its knowledge, its motives and its ideas, are 
the result of there being transmitted to it, in the whole of the 
process of training and education, such results of human ex- 
perience as have been acquired by the group throughout its 
whole past. 
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II 

Taming now to the evidence which justifies the conclu- 
sion that the primitive gtanp is in the largest degree a col- 
lectivity with a life and mentality of its own, we are impressed, 
as a result of any extended study of snch groups, with the 
fact of their creative power. This is one of the strongest evi- 
dences in favor of the conclusion that there is a collective 
mind. The primitive group not only has life of its own, bat it 
acts and thinks and creates in a manner distinctive from that 
of other groups. In this respect it has many of the character- 
istics of an individual, who elaborates his own opinions and 
beliefs from the materials which are given him in the process 
of his education, meaning by that word all which he acquires 
from society in any of its manifestations. 

The group creates, not only through its individaals, but 
as a collectivity, as the result of its communal activities, emo- 
tions, thoughts and powers of imagination. Bibot, in his work 
on the Creative Imagination, says that the era of the primitive 
man is for the imagination its golden age, and that it reaches 
its full bloom in the creation of myths. He says that before 
man attains to civilization he is a purely imaginative being, 
and that the imagination is able to exercise its powers to the 
largest possible extent because it does not encounter traditions 
and restraining ideas or beliefs. The ground it occupies is 
not already preempted by those who have gone before, and 
the mind is therefore free to work ouhindered and unrestrained. 
Too much emphasis must not be placed on this conclusion, for 
the absence of tradition, and established convictions of any 
kind, result of previous human experience, forbids the training 
and discipline of the mind, and allows of its running wild, and 
rioting through regions hitherto unexplored. In fact, no 
human group shows the absence of tradition. 
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The mind of the primitive man as we know him to-day is 
not free, but bound in fetters of custom and ritual and Bocial 
routine. He accepts what his social group offers him with the 
utmost confidence, and does not seek to modify it or only in the 
slightest degree. Probably it can be said, however, that though 
he is thus bound as an individual, he is freer in his group life, 
in the sense that the collective imagination is at work in the 
borrowing, or in the creation of, new myths or lai^r inter- 
pretations of the world about him, and the realities of his own 
inward life. Backward and stagnant as some such peoples ap- 
pear to be, as, for instance the aborigines of Australia, there is 
no evidence that they have not acquired the power of creation. 

The creative mentality of man, working collectively, begins 
in directions that can be regarded as quite similar to the early 
mental activities of children. When the child, using his imag- 
ination unrestrained by previous teachings of adults, attempts 
to explain what he sees and hears about him, he gives to every 
event a personal character. That is, what he observes he de- 
scribes as the result of the actions of individuals, not as the 
result of material or cosmic processes. When it rains, he says 
that it is some one in the sky emptying his watering-pot. When 
it thunders, he describes it as God beating on the floor of heaven. 
In the same manner the primitive, being a child in mentality, 
and having no parent or teacher to modernize his conceptions, 
reaches essentially the same conclusions as the child of to-day 
before he had been taught ; and he personalizes all phenomena, 
or attributes them to the action of an individual of the same 
nature as he is himself. This personification of phenomena 
leads to the creation of myths. A myth describes the adven- 
tures of a superhuman being, who is the agent producing what 
the primitive finds in himself or in the world of nature. As 
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concerns the primitiTe man, at least, all phenomena ascribed to 
the action of ^gantic persons are of the nature of myths. 

Ill 

Pbjnsiological demands call for rhjthmical or measured ex- 
pression. The nature of such expression, and of its interpreta- 
tion has been much discussed by scientists ; but need not cause 
ns to pause for their consideration. It suffices our purpose to 
rect^nize the fact that the earliest of the arts to which early 
man gave his attention was that of the dance, and in connection 
with religion to a large extent. Even in our own time and 
country the Shakers dance to the Qlory of God, and we may re- 
call that the Hebrews worshipped their Ood in the same manner. 

The dance secures unity of expression in the social group, 
responds to the demand for rhythmical action, and insures a 
pleasant excitement to the nervous system. When carried to 
the height of its activity, it results in a species of mental intoxi- 
cation, and may lead to a high degree of excitement, to feelings 
of ecstacy, and to a kind of inspiration. The heightening of 
mental action may be accepted by the primitive man as the 
result of the presence of some spiritual being in the movement 
of the dance, especially when it is the manifestation of the 
group emotion, as is very nearly always the case. This spiritual 
exaltation inunediately results in the acceptance of the dance 
as a means of securing to the members of the group the excite- 
ment and the emotions which are distinctly religious in their 
nature. 

We have already indicated that no one manifestation of the 
religious nature of the primitive man stands by itself. Because 
his religion is a group religion, and all his life is under reli- 
gious sanctions for that reason, when he dances, he also sings 
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or he makes use of some kind of rhythmical noise which has the 
effect of giving unity or harmony to the group activity in the 
dance. The women of some of the tribes of Australia beat on 
their opossum-skin rugs with their hands, and in that manner 
secure for the daiicera the necessary rhythm of movement. In 
Africa the drum is used for the same purpose; and in different 
parts of the world a considerable variety of crude instruments 
are brought into use. 

In some instances a soloist furnishes the time-beat by means 
of song; or it may be that a group of singers serve the same 
purpose. At a somewliat higher stage in musical development 
a soloist and a chorus alternate in furnishing the music for the 
danees, especially if some degree of dramatic skill has been 
developed in connection with them. Even before this step has 
been taken there is a considerable advance beyond the time-beat 
as securing harmony to the movements of the dancers; and the 
dances become in a degree dramatic. A number of men, it may 
be, when they are dancing, wiU act out the scenes of a hunt, 
some of them representing the animals huntedi and others the 
hunters. Those who have witnessed these dances ascribe to 
them great realism, and a remarkable degree of dramatic power. 
Then again, a fight between individuals or a group of warriors 
will take the place of the hunting scene. It may be, in some 
instances, that love between the sexes will be the theme, though 
this is usually in the form of a contest between two men for the 
pos-session of a woman. 

These danees, as thus described, may seem to be of a purely 
secular nature, and to have no real connection with religion. 
Very nearly all of them, however, are enacted in connection 
with some religious festival, at the initiation of youth, or as 
having, in themselves, the purpose to excite religious emotions. 
At this period it is impossible to separate religion from any 
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form of the daily life, the diBtiuction has not yet been mad« 
between what is natoral and what is divine, and no line is 
drawn between the sacred and the seeolar. All is saered or 
has an underlying relati<Hi to the purpoaes which m^ be de- 
fined as religions. 

At a flomewhat later stage, and especially after the arts 
of grinding grains in preparation for food or after the coltiTa- 
tion of the boU has been introduced, song appears as giving 
rhythm and social nnity to the labors of the toilers. In this 
manner many a taslc is lightened, and many a dull roatiae 
made less irksome, by means of social harmony secnred by scoig. 
This is especially true of women, whose tasks are nearly alw^rs 
those of cnltiTation and the preparation of grains for food. 
Here, again, song seems to be purely secnlar, as it may be ; bnt 
it is more than probable that it has an underlying religious 
reference. The earth in which the grain grows, the soil which 
is turned over in its cultivatioD, even the grain itself, whether 
it be wheat, bariey or maize, is of a divine nature ; and the act 
of its cultivation is a religious one almost invariably. Even 
the vessel the woman eonstmcts for the purposes of her cooking, 
and not the less the materials out of which she constructs it, 
are divine or have the nature of spiritual entities. Beligion, 
therefore, is never absent from the toils of the primitive man 



The songs and the dramatic representations connected with 
the dances, or which eventually superseded them, were invari- 
ably improvised for the occasion. This means that they were 
not of individual composition, but were collective in their ori- 
gin. They related, it may be, to the events of the day, to the 
hunt and its adventures, to the grinding of the grain or to its 
cultivation; and as the dance went on the singera described 
these, sometimes the leader represented a phase of the scenes 
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enacted, which is repeated by all present or the chorus gives a 
response to the words of the leader. "Whatever the manner in 
which the scenes enacted were presented, the interpretation of 
them, as well as the accompanying songs, were the work of a 
collective improvisation. 

It may be said, in answer to this statement, that the songs 
eame from a leader or that they were the work of some one of 
the members of the group. To a degree this was true; but, 
nevertheless, it was no individual, but a collective, motive which 
found utterance, and which held the group as in the grip of 
one common emotion and purpose. In his book on The Begin- 
nings of Poetry, Francis B. Gummere gives numerous illustra- 
tions of the communal nature of all primitive art, and makes 
it certain, that evidence from many lands can prove what he 
calls the collective origin of song and music and poetry. These 
arts, as he observes, are closely linked to each other in their 
communal origination, and for the reason that the social group 
of early man has but one common mind. This is his statement: 
"The circle, the close clasp, the rhythmic consent of steps and 
voices; here are the social foundations and the communal be- 
ginnings of art. Then eomes the improvised song, springing, 
however, from these communal and choral conditions, and still 
referring absolutely to present interests of the horde as a whole. 
All poetry is communal, holding fast to the rhythm of consent 
as to the one sure fact." This last reference is, of course, to 
the nature of primitive poetry. 



Another phase of the communal life connected with reli- 
gion is to be found in the initiations of the young into the life 
of the tribe or other social group. Such ceremonies are to be 
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fooDcl in almost every part of the world amongst primitive and 
barbaroiiB peoples. They are of a serioas and impressive na- 
ture, emphatically calculated to give the young a profound 
regard for the tribal customs and traditions. As a mle, these 
initiations were quite different for the boy and the girl. The 
giri, at the age of puberty, was prepared for marriage and 
mothertiood, often by means of seclusion, fasting, tasks to be 
accomplished, and duties to be acquired for the whole ctmduct 
of her life. For her, as was most often the case, these ceremonies 
were solitary, and calculated to impress her with the responsibi- 
lities she was to assume as the mother of the new generation. 

For the boys the initiation was prolonged, severe, and cru- 
cial. It often included mutilations, rigid fasting, the heroic 
endurance of pain, and subjection to the will of the older men, 
who conducted these cer^nonies. In many tribes there was a 
most impressive enactment of the death of the youth, and finally 
bis resurrection to a new life as an initiated member of the 
tribe, with full rights in its fellowship. What the boy had been 
taught was now put aside, and the inner secrets of the tribal 
life were made known to him. He had been taught, it may be, 
that the turndun or bull-roarer waa the voice of a god ; but now 
he was shown its real nature, and how its distracting music 
was actually produced. He had been tau^t that the gods or 
demons, who roved through the village on certain occasions 
were actually denizens of another world, who had come forth 
to punish the boys, and to warn the women. Now he had the 
secret revealed to him that these supernatural beings were men 
in disguise, perhaps his own father or brother or neighbor. 

The effect of these initiations was to teach the boy most 
impressively, and in a manner he could never foi^t, the cds- 
toma and the traditions of his tribe. If aame secrets were re- 
vealed that might seem likely to turn him fnun the teachinga 
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now given tiiin, the effect was quite otherwise, for he became 
as never before a tribal member, with an absolute faith in all 
its commands, and in its requirements of whatever kind. We 
might say that he became the slave of the traditions and cus- 
toms of his people ; but it is also possible to say that he was aow 
for the first time bora into the life of his social group, and came 
really to live its life, to feel its emotions, and to think its 
thoughts. 

The ceremonies copnected with the initiation of boys into 
the communal life were usually of a very crude nature; but 
they were elaborate, and they were calculated to make the 
deepest possible impression on the mind of susceptible youth. 
They undoubtedly served as a cement to bind together with 
unbreakable bonds the members of the group. Beiug enacted 
at an age when the mind is open to every kind of mental obses- 
sion, and when it is most capable of receiving an indelible 
impression, that will remain unchanged throughout lite, the 
initiation served its purpose to the fullest degree. 

The initiated members of a social group became a band of 
brothers, closely and intimately bound to each other, and made 
as it were kinsmen by ties more effective than those of birth. 
All the members of the social group, it is true, were of the same 
blood, as a rule, and bound to each other by ties of consan- 
guinity; but the initiation ceremonies gave a more enduring 
bond of affection and fellowship to all the initiates. 

When the group had progressed socially to that stage when 
others than the consanguinous ties were those found throughout 
its membership, because of the coming into it of those not of the 
same blood, there developed what are known as secret societies. 
These may exist alongside the tribal group or they may super- 
sede it, when that form of organization has in a degree lost its 
power to hold together its members. In all parts of the world 
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sach societies may be found amoDgst primitive peoples. The 
members are initiated by impressive and solemn rites, and by 
the most binding oaths. In some regions these societies serve 
to preserve order and to enforce custom or law. In others they 
degenerate into the means of terrorizing those not connected 
with them or of the extortion of wealth from those who will not 
yield it up in any other manner. 

In many re^ona, and especially in southern and eastern 
Asia, are to be found communal hooses, the homes of these secret 
societies. In these the men and boys may live, and in them the 
communal business is transacted or the festivals held. The 
women are sometimes excluded, and sometimes they are ad- 
mitted ; but these houses are mor« especially the meeting-places 
of the men of the communal fellowship. What is especially to 
be recognized in regard to them is, that they are of a communal 
nature, and that they serve the purposes of the collective life 
of a group. 

Perhaps as growing out of the initiations, or, it may be, 
in some instances, developing from the secret societies, may be 
found what are usually called mysteries. These appear widely in 
the higher stages of savagery and in the barbarian age. They are 
distinctly of a religious nature, with the purpose of initiating 
those who accept them into a fellowship that is spiritual, that 
is, into a condition of preparation that is calculated to insure 
c(Mumunion with the gods or entrance into the immortal life. 
The most widely known of these mysteries was that of the Elen- 
sinia, which took place at Eleusis, twelve miles from Athens. 
We know little of these initiations, for the reason that no one 
dared reveal their secrets. At first confined to the tribe with 
whi»n they ori^nated, they were extended to the citizens of 
Athens, and, finally, to all Greeks, both men and women. Based 
on a reverence for nature, and the recognition of the earth as a 
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great creative mother, as well as on the divinity of the cereals 
on which the Greeks mainly subsisted, these nature-deities, with 
the nature-symbolisms connected with them, came to have an 
important influence on Greek religion. When the Olympian 
gods had lost their power, and their persuasive capacity to hold 
to the faith the more cultivated Greeks, these mysteries drew 
all hearts and minds. They gave initiation into the spiritual 
world, and they made the worshipper certain of a continuous 
life after death. 

The mysteries, however, were by no means confined to 
Greece or to the more highly civilized peoples of the ancient 
world. They were to be found in Egypt, in Syria, and widely 
elsewhere, even among the tribes of Africa and India. Wher- 
ever they appeared, they had a social and political signifieanee, 
as well as one that was profoundly religious. 

Primitive religion does not consist in beliefs, but in acts, 
that is, in rituals, ceremonies and festivals. What it teaches 
is not in the nature of a creed, but largely relates to conduct, 
to the enforcing of customs, and to the impressing upon the 
young of what is to be done. To a large degree the conduct 
inculcated is that supposed to be demanded by the gods, by the 
ancestral spirits or by the divine heroes of the tribe. The rituals 
present this form of conduct in the shape of dramatic presenta- 
tions of the acts of these divine ones; and the worshipper is 
supposed to imitate the customs thus brought before him. 

These rituals are regarded as having a magical elfect, in 
that they bring the worshipper into intimate contact and sym- 
pathy with those worshipped and giving control over them. 
Many of the rituals act as restoratives of health, others are per- 
formed for the express purpose of bringing an abundance of 
animals to the hunters of the tribe, or a rapid growth of the 
seeds which have been placed in the earth. The increase of the 
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food-snppljr is cme of the moet desired of all thinga which appeal 
to the primitive man, and to this end, above aU else, he invokes 
the higher powers. The early religions are abondantly occupied 
with this interest in an adequate food-supply, and this demand 
gives a considerable measure of interest in plants and animal B, 
which hold a large place in all of them, with few exceptions. 

The next most urgent interest of the primitive man is sex, 
the control of the relatitms of men and w<»nen, and the securing 
to the tribe a provision for its continuity through the birth of 
children. After the conditions controlling the food-supply have 
been mastered, sex stands out very lai^ly as an interest of the 
primitive and the barbarian man. In many a tribe the process 
of creation is one of generation, Father-Heaven and Mother- 
Earth holding a very large place in many a religion of the 
early times. 

The causes of disease, the nature of death and what follows 
after it, the processes of birth and growth, the kind of conduct 
which will preserve the life of the tribe, the interests of the hunt 
and of war — these are always present to the primitive man as 
determining bis relations to the world of the spirits and the 
gods. His religion seeks to control all these interests, not in 
any manner known to a scientific age, but by the aid of magic, 
by sacrifices, by ritual representations of what is desired, and 
by communal appeals to the powers controlling the life of the 
group. 

This brief outline of the nature of early religion will indi- 
cate that it is in no sense individual bat social. Barely, perhaps 
never, does the primitive man seek for what be desires of the 
higher powers by any personal appeal or act. If he does so, 
some interpreters of early human life, for instance, J. 6. Frazer 
in The Golden Boi^ are of the (q)inion that it is to be called 
magic and not religion. Frazer says that magic is individual, 
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but that religion is social. Other students are of the opinion 
that no such distinction is to be made, that in the earliest periods 
there is no true differentiation between magic and religion, 
though this undoubtedly eoraes at a later time. Religion is 
communal iu the very nature of it, for the reason that it seeks 
the interest, not of an individual as distinct from other indi- 
viduals, but that which will equally benefit all the members of 
the group. Pood for one means food for all, and the appeal to 
the creative powers is in behalf of the elan or tribe iu its com- 
munal capacity. All the land which forms the habitat of the 
tribe belongs to the group in its tribal capacities, though indi- 
viduals may use portions of it in behalf of their families. The 
law is that all such land reverts to the tribe as soon as it is 
not used for the purposes which promote the interests of the 
familj'. In Australia, and in many another part of the world, 
primitive men share and share alike with the food-supply, per- 
haps a definite portion of each animal killed going to one or an- 
other member of the food-group. 



It may not be necessary to labor this fact, that the early 
man lives communally, and that his religion b distinctly social 
in its nature. We may therefore pass on to the consideration 
of another phase of the group life, that which shows primitive 
man to have been endowed with a creative capacity of a social 
nature. We have been to such an extent imbued with the con- 
viction that all thinking is individual, that it seems to be nearly 
impossible for us to recognize the conditions of social thinking 
and creation. The tales, legends, and myths of tribal communi- 
ties give no evidence of individual origin. Whence they came, 
who originated them, never appears. No author's name attaches 
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to them. In their very natnre and strnctore they are of the 
communal type, voicing tlie desires and interests of the gronp, 
whether it be a hunting-band, a food-group, a communal village 
or a tribal fellowship of kinsmen. The tales may be of recent 
origin or they may have on them the marks of a hoary antiqui^. 
They may relate to hunting or fishing, to battles with other 
tribes, to adventures of those who have gone down into the world 
of the dead, to ascension into heaven and intercourse with divine 
beings, to the coming of heroes who teach the people new 
methods of life, to the origin of plants and the acquiring of a 
knowledge of their cultivation or to the manner in which aame 
animal or ancestral being gave the tribe its rituals or its festi- 
vals. 

It may be at once noted that all such tales or myths relate 
to the communal interests. If the new custom or ritual is re- 
vealed for the first time to an individual, its purport is always 
tribal in its nature, to the ends of the benefit of the group to 
which it is communicated. Since dreams are always individual 
in their nature, what is tbus acquired comes through some one 
person ; but the use made of them is to benefit the tribe by some 
new access of power in behalf of all its members. A new secret 
sociefy, a ritual or festival, comes into existence in this manner ; 
but the command of the dream-spint is that the clan or the 
tribe shall be benefited by what is thus communicated. 

Almost universally in primitive, tribal and feudal society 
appear those who recite the tales or rehearse the poems or sing 
the songs belonging to the life of the past To the really primi- 
tive group the tales are legends of adventure, of contact with 
qtirits, and are of communal origin. These tales or legends 
relate to the causes of what the primitive man wishes to under- 
stand. Many of them are childish, grotesque or fantastic from 
our point of view. All of them are animistic or anthropo- 
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morphic, that is, are based od the conception that all events and 
acta are those of personalities— animals, men, or spirits. The 
primitive man has no conception of material or general causes, 
and he sees in everything beings like himself. The wind blows 
as the act of Boreas. The earth quakes because a god Js inside 
it turning over or trying to get out of hia prison The sun is a 
divine being moving around the earth diurnally, and disap- 
pearing at night because he goes down through the land of the 
dead. 

The legends and myths of the primitive man, therefore, 
are adventures of beings in some way like himself. They are 
tales of giants, of men in animal form, of men who have gone 
into the world of the dead, of spirits who act through the powers 
of earth, or of divine beings who control the courses of nature 
and of human activity. Wheat grows, and gives an abundant 
liarvest, because it is a divine being or has a spirit of vegetation 
li\'ing or manifesting itself in each spear as it grows or, it may 
be, in the species as a whole. The tree, the moon, the stars, 
the earth itself, are, in their physical natures, merely the out- 
ward manifestations of a being of a divine nature embodied in 
them. The oak, the mistletoe, bear, and bison have qualities 
which are more than vegetable or animal in their nature; but 
are at once, in each and every instance, personalities or of a 
god-like nature. Sometimes each individual has this quality 
of divinity, but in other instances there is a power that is per- 
sonal to a species — a power that is superior or divine. 

The tales, therefore, are often of beings who are super- 
natural, possessed of magical or divine powers, and who may 
be regarded as creators. In some instances, it is true, the talcs 
are purely secular, relating to events in the lives of men and 
women; but more often they have a tinge of what is beyond 
the natural acts of human beings. It is not surprising, thi 
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fore, tliat a people who find the spiritoal everywhere, who are 
daily, if not hoarly, in contact with beings who are more than 
human, should delig'ht to bear of the adventures of these beings. 
They may be of animals, but these are only men in disguise, 
and may be at any time transformed into their real natare. It 
may be the doings of the powers of natare — ^moontains, storms, 
stars, son-rise, the moon — whose acts the tales recite; bat these 
are all beings who act as men act. In a word, nothing appears 
in the world of the primitive man which is not possesaed of 
personality, which is not a projection of the desires, the emo- 
tions, and the acts of human beings. 

In studying the tales and the myths we come upon two 
facts of importance. They may be communicated from one 
tribe to another, and they may spread over a wide territory, 
with the result that tribes living remotely from each other 
may have the same tales. In other instances the process of 
intercommunication cannot be accepted as the explanation of 
why it is that two peoples have essentially the same tales, myths, 
ritualfi or explanations of phenomena. When the tribes are on 
distant islands or on continents too remote from each other to 
permit of such communication from one to the other, the simi- 
larity must be ascribed to a like psychological natare in primi- 
tive men respondii^ to similar conditions in their environment- 

We must recognize the fact, also, that all peoples have the 
creative gift, thoa^ they vary greatly in this respect. The 
tales and myths of some tribes are meager and poor, while others 
possess an astonishing creative power, taking a wide range of 
expression. The mythology of the Chinese is crude, materialis- 
tic, and unimaginative, while that of the Hindus is abundant, 
highly spiritualized, and transcendant in form and nature. The 
Chinese myths relate lately to ancestors, those of the Hindus 
to the adventures of gods of the loftiest type. 
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VI 

A few illustrations firom the myths of primitive peoples — 
the word primitive being used throughout in preference to 
savage, and applies to those who are undeveloped in industries, 
arts, and culture — may aid us in comprehending what the tales 
are like. The Caddoan tribes of the southeastern plains region 
of the United States had a myth relating how Mother-Corn 
came to them, and taught them how to cultivate that cereal. 
She came as a woman, passing from tribe to tribe giving each 
the seed of the maize, and instructing the women in its planting 
and tending. She also showed them how to prepare it for food, 
how to make offerings to the stars and to the heavenly bodies, 
as well as to the supernatural beings of the earth. When she 
had given all these instructions, she told the women she was 
about to depart, that she would reappear to them as the moon, 
and that in that form she would be the guardian of the women. 
The monthly changes in the phases of the moon would be as 
those of the life of women, and that when they looked upon 
the moon they would know that she was with them and watching 
over their interests. In this manner the Caddoans came to 
know how to cultivate com, that it was but another phase of the 
life of the moon, as well as that of women. Com to them was 
a great divine Mother, a goddess beneficent, and watchful of 
the peoples' interests. This personification of maize is similar 
to what is to be found widely over the world, wherever any 
kind of cereal is grown, at first by women, and then by men. 
More highly elaborated myths of this type are to be found in 
Egypt and in Greece. 

The Natchez, who lived on the lower Mississippi, in Louisi- 
ana, had a tale of a culture-hero, who came to them to teach 
them how to govern their tribes wisely and well. He came 
from the Sun with his wife, seemingly being regarded as 
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being of the natore of the sun itself, who was the sapreme god 
of all the peoples living in the golf-re^on. This beii^ said to 
the Natchez that he had looked down upon them from his abode 
in the sun, and bad been moved to eome to them to teach them 
how to conduct their life as a people. He taug'ht them to kill 
no one except in sdf -defense, not to touch any woman except 
one's own, not to take from another that which belongs to him, 
not to lie or get drunk, not to be avaricious of wealth, but to 
give freely for the welfare of others, and to share food with 
those who are without it. 

These were the rales the Sun-man gave for the guidance of 
individuals, and, if they were observed, the people would be 
able to live orderly and contented lives. 

The people were so far pleased with this teaching that they 
chose this divine being as their chief, which position he held for 
a long time. He made the conditi<»i that the people should re- 
move to another coontry ; and the Natchez traditions said that 
they had come from the westward to the land they occupied 
when the whites first came to know them. The culture-hero 
divided the people into castes or orders; he made rules in re- 
gard to the intermarriage of these orders; and he ordered the 
building of a temple and the establishment of definite rites of 
worship of the supreme powers. When this being who had come 
from the sun came to die, he was succeeded by his descendants 
as the sovereigns of the Natchez, and, after h i"i, they were 
called Suns, and were assumed to partake of the nature, in 
some degree, of that great luminary, ruling for the enlighten- 
ment of the people. 

One of the most interesting of all the myths of the abori- 
gines of North America is the creation story of the Zuni of 
New Mexico, as told in ontline by Prank Hamilton Gushing, in 
the thirteenth Beport of the Bureau of American Ethnology. In 
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the beginning, according to this myth, there existed the All-cov- 
ering Father-Sky and Four-fold CoDtaiuing Mother-Earth, and 
these two lay together on the great world waters. By genera- 
tion these great onea produced all things which are, though the 
Earth, before she gave birth to men, and all things men can 
desire, repulsed the Sky from her, and he went up aloft. The 
Earth gave birth as a woman gives birth, and from her womb 
came forth men, and all the other creatures who live with them. 
This mj-th of Earth and Sky ie to be found widely throughout 
the world, as is that other myth of the Earth as a mother pro- 
ducing in her womb all the creatures of whatever kind who Jive 
on her bosom. This myth of the Zuni is worthy of comparison 
with any that has been produced by Hindus, Egyptians, or 
Greeks, and has some close resemblances to those of which one 
may read in the pages of Hesiod's Theogony. 

Many of the myths recite how one or another man or wo- 
man, perhaps whose mate has gone down below in death, entera 
the world of the non-living to find how the inhabitants there 
order their lives, to find what is the happiness there enjoyed, 
or, more probably, to bring back to earth a beloved one. One 
of the greatest of these tales is that of the descent of Ishtar, 
the great goddess of Babylonia, into the land of No-return. 
Her search was for Tammuz, who had been cruelly slain by a 
boar in the mountains of Lebanon. When she came to the first 
gate of entrance to that world of the dead, she addressed its 
guardian, who went to the queen of that land, Allatu, that per- 
mission might be obtained for the search for her beloved. When 
permission had been secured, the porter at the first gate, took 
off the crown from her head. When she inquired, "Why, 
porter, hast thou taken off the great crown of my headt" He 
replied, "Enter, my lady, for such is the custom of Allatu." 
At the second gate there were removed the ornamentfi of her 
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ears, and in succession the chains aboat her neck, the ornaments 
of her breast, the girdle of her waist, the bracelets of her hands, 
the anklets of her feet, the garment covering her body, until, 
without ornament or etothing, she appeared in the presence of 
Allata, the goddess of the underworld. Allatu did not welcome 
the adventure of Ishtar or grant her request; but she ordered 
Namtar, her messenger, to return Ishtar to the upper world, 
and to restore to her as she passed out of the land of No-return 
the ornaments and the clothing of which she bad been deprived 
as she entered. Accordingly Namtar sprinkled Ishtar with the 
water of life and brought her forth. 
He led her out through the first gate and restored to her the 

garment covering the shame of her body. 
He led her out through the second gate and restored to her the 

bracelets of her hands and the anklets of her feet. 
He led her out through the third gate and restored to her the 

studded girdle of her waist 
He led her out through the fourth gate and restored to her the 

ornaments of her breast. 
He led her out through the fifth gate and restored to her the 

chains about her neck. 
He led her out through the sixth gate and restored to her the 

ornaments of her eais. 
He led her out through the seventh gate and restored to her the 

great crown of her head. 
In studying such myths ss these it becomes evident that 
those of the more advanced peoples are essentially the same as 
those of many of the savage and barbarian races, and that their 
fHily superiority is in the literary treatment which they have 
received in their later developments. Heredotua informs us 
that the Greek gods were invented by Hetdod and Homer, but 
we now know this statement not to have had any foundation in 
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truth. The myth of Demeter, as told in the Homeric Hymns, 
shows us that this goddess of the ripened com (wheat and bar- 
ley) was essentially the same being as the Corn-Mother of the 
Caddoans, though it had been greatly elaborated m the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries and by the poets. We can conceive it to have 
been possible, if the Caddoan peoples had been left undisturbed 
for a thousand years, that they might have developed mysteries 
similar to those of Eleusis, and hymns similar to those attrib- 
uted to Homer. It is not probable, but possible, that Bueh a 
result may have been in time worked out. 

The Mountain and the Night Chants of the Navaho of New 
Mexico, a crude and uncultured people, of Athapascan or Dene 
origin, having come from some far northern region centuries 
ago, may show us what is possible to a people of this type. 
These chants or ceremonies are for the healing of the siek, and 
had their origin in the demand for some effective method in 
dealing with disease. These ceremonies are held in winter, 
and consist of songs, a variety of ceremonies, paintings made 
in painted sand to represent the gods and their acts, and prayers 
to the divinities for health to the people and to some individual 
who is able to meet the expense of these prolonged ceremonials. 
In his book on North American Mythology, the tenth volume in 
the Mythology of All Races, Hartley Burr Alexander says of 
the Night Chant that it has a nine day period. He gives this 
account of the ritual: "On the first day holy articles and the 
sacred lodge are prepared; on the second, the sweat-house and 
the first sand-painting are made, and the song of the approach 
of the gods is suag: prayers and a second sweat-house are 
features of the third day, while the fourth is devoted to pre- 
parations for the vigil which occupies the fourth night, at which 
the sacred masks of the gods are sprinkled with pollen and 
water and a communal supper is followed by a banquet; the 
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principal feature of each of the next four days is the prepara- 
tion of an elaborate aand-painting of the gods, each picture 
symbolioDg a mythic revelation, and the toachlng of the affected 
parts of the body of the sick with the colored sands from the 
analagous parts of the divine image ; the ninth day is devoted 
to preparations for the great ceremony which marks the ninth 
night, at which the masque of the gods is presented. It ia from 
this masque of the ninth night that the Night Chant gets its 
name, and this is tiie night, too, of that prayer to the dark bird 
(of thunder) who is the chief of pollen which is perhaps the 
most poetic description of the genius of thunder-cloud and 
rain in Indian literature, and which runs thus, abridged fnmi 
(Washington) Matthew's translation — 

In Twgihi, 

In the house made of dawn, 

In the honae made of erening twilight. 

Id the honae made of d&i^ cloud, 

In the hooae made of rain and mist, of pollen, of graBshoppers, 

Where the dark mist curtains the doorway, 

The path to which is on the rainbow. 

Where the sigtag lightning stands hi^ on top, 

Where the he-rain stands high on top. 

Oh, male divinity I 

With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to na. 

With yonr leggings and shirt and h^d-dreaa of dork cloud, come to as. 

With yonr mind enveloped in dark cloud, eome to ns. 

With the dark thunder above yon, come to na soaring. 

With the shapen cloud at your feet, come to us soaring, 

With the far darkness made of the dark elood over yonr head, come 

to ns soaring, 
With the tax darkness of the rain and mist over your head, come to 

us soaring. 
With the sigxag lightning flung out on high over yonr head, 
With the raiuhow hanging high over your head, come to ns soaring. 
With the far dartmess made of the daik cloud on the ends of your 

wings, 
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With Ihe far darkness made of the rain and the mist od the ends 

your wings, come to os soaring, 
With the zigzag lightning, with the rainbow hanging high on the ends 

of your wings, come to us soaring. 
With the near darkneaa made of the dark cloud of the rain and the 

mist, come to us, 
With the darkness on the earth, come to ua. 
Wttli these I wish the foam floating on the flowing water over the 

roots of the great forn. 
I have made your sacrifice, 
I have made a smoke for you, 
My feet restore for me. 
My limbs restore, my body restore, my mind restore, my voice restore 

for me. 
Today, take out your spell for me, 
Today, take away your spell for me, 
Away from me you have taken it, 
Far away from me it is taken, 
For off you have done it. 
Happily I recover. 
Happily I become cool, 
My eyes regain their power, my head cools, my limbs regain their 

strength, I bear again. 
Happily for me the spell is taken off. 
Happily I walk; impervious to pain, I walk; light within, I walk; 

joyous, I walk. 
Abundant dark clouds I desire, 
An abundance of vegetation I desire. 
An abondance of pollen, abundant dew, I desire. 
Happily my fair white com, to the ends of the earth, come with you, 
Happily my fair yellow com, fair blue com, fair com of all kinds, 

plants of all kinds, jewels of all kinds, to the ends of Ihe 

earth, come with you. 
With these before you, happily may they come with you, 
With tbeae behind, below, above, around you, happily may they come 

with yoo, 
Thus you accomplish yonr tasks. 
Happily the old men wiU r^ard you, 
Happily the old women will regard you, 
The young men and the young women will r^ard you, 
The children will r^ard you. 
The chiefs will r^ard yon, 
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Happily, u they seatter in differait directions, tbey will n^ard foo, 

Happily, as tbey approach their homes, th^ will r^ard yon. 

Uay thcdr roads home be on the trail of peac^ 

Happily may they all return. 

In beauty I walk. 

With beauty before me, I walk, 

With bean^ behind me, I walk, 

With beauty ahove and about m^ I walk. 

It is finished in beanty. 

It ia finished in beauty." 

Here we have a prolonged series of ceremonials, which con- 
stitute together a prayer to the higher powers for health, pros- 
perity, and peace. Had the^ been developed in Babylonia, 
Egypt or Greece they would have been minutely studied and 
interpreted. In fact, this chant ia worthy of comparison with 
many of the Homeric Hymns. It is not more repetitions, and 
it has fully as much poetic beanty. Although it is cruder, less 
perfected, this may be wholly owing to its not having passed 
throng the hands of a poet of cultivated tastes. 

The chants of the Navaho, taken in connection with their 
mythology, the story of the adventures of the Great Goddess, 
and their leaser divinities, may be brought into juxtoposition 
with the Egyptian myth of Osiris and Isis, and not wholly suffer 
in the comparison. At any rate, it is by studying the myths 
of these more primitive peoples that we come to a comprehen- 
sion of those of the more advanced nations of antiquity. 

The myth of Osiris and Isis is one of the most important 
of all those which come to us from the ancient world, and 
appears to have originated in the pre-historic age. Evidently 
it was developed out of very early conditions, when the valley 
of the Nile was being reduced to a state of cultivation. It prob- 
ably underwent in the course of ages many a transformation, 
and grew with the growth of Egyptian civilization. The story 
is that Osiris was a king of Egypt, that he married his eiater 
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lais, according to Egyptian custom, that he was slain by his 
brother Set, who scattered the parts of his body far and wide. 
Isis gathered together the fragments, and, with the aid of the 
gods, Osiria was restored to life, became the father of Horus, 
who avenged his father's death in the destruction of his uncle. 
Osiris became the god of the under-world, and the type of 
resurrection from the dead to immortality. Isis was perhaps 
a goddess of fertility in plants, animals, and women. Her de- 
votion to Horns led to her elevation to the position of the great 
Mother-Goddesa, Out of the relation of the two grew the myth 
of the mother and the child, the forerunner of that of the Ma- 
donna and the Christ-child. The worship of Isis spread widely 
in the Roman world, and for a time she was revered more zeal- 
ously than any other divinity. 



vn 

These glimpses at various phases in the growth of myths 
may hint at their communal or group-nature. They did not 
originate in the genius of individual poets, as Herodotus as- 
sumed to be true with regard to the myths embodied in the Hiad 
and the Odyssey. Some suggestions as to their growth may be 
found in the history of the Rig- Veda. The thousand or more 
hymns of the Hindu collection, the oldest work in the literature 
of India, were originated at an early period of the presence of 
the Aryans in the peninsula of Hindustan. They were com- 
posed perhaps a thousand years before writing was invented, 

e carried in the memories of the bards from whom they came, 
and then were transmitted from one generation to another of the 
priestly class by whom they were especially conserved. It can- 
not be supposed that while these hymns were being retained by 
the members of some twenty-five generations of bards and priests 
182] 
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without being pnt into writing, that they onderwrait no change. 
We know that the tales recited by primitiTe peoptea are con- 
stantly undergoing a process of growth, that every clever re- 
citer of them modifies them in one degree or another. In this 
manner they are being broaght into conformity with any dianges 
in the tribal life, either throng cnltiire-growth, or as the re- 
sult of contact with other tribes. 

The same processes undoubtedly went on in India, and the 
Yedic hymns show many evidences of this process of elaboration 
in the mythology they present. In this way we may account 
for the varied phases of that mythology, its ascribed sapreme 
power to several different gods, its advance from a cmde poly* 
theism to a highly refined pantheism in the most remarkable 
of the hymns, and even to an eariier type of monothdsm, or 
what has sometimes been called henotheism. 

In a later age somewhat the same processes brought the 
Mahabharata, the great epic poem of India, into existence. 
This most extended of aU the epic poems of the world has been 
described by Julius Eggeling as "consistiDg of a heterogeneous 
mass of legendary and didactic matter, worked into and round 
a central heroic narrative." Althou^ the name of Vyasa is 
attached to this great woi^ it is quite evident that it conld 
not have been produced by one person, but that it was the growth 
of many years. Parts of it are distinctly traditional, and may 
have been the growth of many centuries. Other parts of it, as 
the particular portion known as the Bhagavat-gita, were pro- 
ably the work of individual poets. In this work myth, legend, 
folk-lore, tradition of historical events, early poetic productions, 
were being gathered together to fonn a remarkable whole. It 
has little unity, and is a rambling miscellany of poetry, some of 
it of great beauty, but much of it cmde and of the essential 
nature of prose. 
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The evidence seems to indicate that the Mahabharata is 
somewhat of the nature of an anthology, even though there runs 
through the work a central heroic narrative. According to 
Arthur A. Macdonell, in his work on Sanscrit Literature, this 
epic contains archaic verses and old prose stories, artificial 
speeches, legends about gods, kings, and sages, accounts of cos- 
mogony and theogouy ; disquisitions on philosophy, law, reli- 
gion, along with an extended epic account of a great battle. 
As Macdonell says, the poem contains an original kernel of 
historic truth, in a conflict between two neighboring tribes; and 
one of the chief characters in it also finds a place in the Rig- 
Veda. The earliest stage of the poem goes back, probably, to 
the tenth century B. C. Old battle-songs of the tribal conflict 
were handed down by word of mouth, and recited or simg in 
the popular assemblies or at the great public sacrifices. These 
may have been brought together into a short epic narrative 
about the fifth eenturj- B. C. In this part of the work are to be 
found the accounts of the old heroic spirit and the descriptions 
of tribal life. Here the chief god is Brahma, who is presented 
almost in a monotheistic spirit. 

In this age before writing, in which the poem took its first 
form, it was recited by bards or rhapsodists, and by them 
was gradually expanded with the incorporation of new materials. 
Vishnu, especially as incarnated in Krishna, was developed as 
one of the great gods, and Civa was also given a place, though 
not one of as much importance. At a later stage the Brahmans 
incorporated in the work that kind of didactic information which 
was designed to impress the kings and the people with the im- 
portance of the priestly caste. A great number of episodes, 
many of them of considerable length, not only increased greatly 
the bulk of the poem, but were evidently added at various 
periods, and had no real connection with the original epic nar- 
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rstive. It is not improbable that the poem was in the process of 
growth during several hnndred years. The ascription of the 
authorship to Vyasa, which name means "Arranger," can 
mean nothing more than that some poet brooght tc^ther the 
several parts of the great poem, and arranged them in the form 
which has been known almost since the b^^inning of our era. 

It would appear, therefore, that the poem as we have it is 
a growth, that some of its parts, such as the Bhagavat-gita and 
the concluding Harivamca, were written by individual poets; 
but that lai^ porticms of the whole work may be attributed to 
a collective origin, that is, that they had a distinctly traditional 
or legendary source. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact 
that the poem was at an early time recited in the temples, and 
in aocae of them daily. Even down to the present such recita- 
tions are freqaent, sometimes in temples and sometimes in fami- 
lies. The object is to give information to those not otherwise 
able to acquire a knowledge of tiie work. Such recitations, 
however, are not confined to this poem, but include other of the 
older works connected with tradition or with history. In this 
manner, or one similar, the Vedas were brought to a knowledge 
of the people. It would appear, therefore, that this practice 
was regarded not only as desirable, but as in harmony with the 
sacred or highly important character of such works. Such 
practice in the early time would give the amplest opportunity 
for the incorporation of fresh materials into the poem and into 
other works. In this manner they grew, fortuitously, as it 
were, and without any distinctly individual authorship. In 
time what was in this manner incorporated with the poem came 
to have a like value, and to be received as equally authentic in 
its nature. Probably the sacred books grew in the same manner; 
and the new materials, soon acquired a sacred nature compatible 
with the oldee portitms. 

[W] 
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The Jewigh sacred writJDgs a£ord an iUostration of the 
maimer in which early works were composed. In Genesis, 
Judges, Kings, and others of the early books, we find a large 
amount of folk-lore, legend, and other traditional material of 
various kinds. Some of it was primitive poetry, some of it 
attempts to account for the ori^n of the earth, man, languages 
and the varied features of human institutions and customs. A 
considerable body of this material is to be found in the Baby- 
lonian legends and cosmological narratives, but reinterpreted 
to suit the monotheistic ideas of the later Jewish beliefs. Then 
there are legendary narratives of the migration of the Jewish 
people to Palestine, their battles with the previous inhabitants 
of that land, and the establishment of the monarchy, the strug- 
gles with polytheism, the wars with the neighboring great na- 
tions, and the subjection of the Jews to these greater powers. 
There is no reason for doubting that much in these narratives, 
especially in the later periods, is essentially historical, as much 
so as any early history. 

What is evident, however, is that these books are compila- 
tions, and that their contents are results of long-continued 
processes of growth. It is now fully recognized that the Pente- 
teuch, and other works, were compiled out of two or more pre- 
viously existing books or legendary narratives, some of the 
smaller portions of which were, perhaps, not previously com- 
mitted to writing. For more than a century it has been definitely 
recognized that the Peuteteuch embodies two quite distinct nar- 
ratives, one of them naming God as Yahweh and the other as 
Elohim; and these works vary from each other in many an- 
other particnlar. The two were brought together at some period 
tier monotheism bad been accepted, and the attempt was made 
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to bring them into complete harmony with each other. A con- 
siderable amount of other material was also made use of by the 
compiler or eranpilers. At what period or by whom this ccan- 
pilation was made we do not folly know ; but it most have been 
at a comparatively late era, and after Judaism had taken on a 
definite fonn. The monotheistic interpretation of the world 
and life had been then definitely accepted, and the old narratives 
were Teconstrueted to fit into this new conception of the nature 
of God and of the life of humanity. 

In the second book of Kings there is an account of the 
finding of Deuteronomy in the temple in Jerusalem, and it was 
made the basis of a radical reformation of &e old religion. It 
may be conjectured that at this period, and in connection with 
this reformatory movement, the reediting of the old narratives 
took place. Some interpreters of the Jewish sacred books, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that there were later and more radical 
reconstructions, at least so far as concerns the interpretation 
given to the history and to the theology of the Jewish people. 
If the reform connected with the writing of Deuteronomy was 
priestly in its source, the prophetical woite, so called, owed 
their origin to another class of men, known as the prophets, 
who were essentially reformers. They gave a later, and a much 
more advanced, interpretation to the historical narratives, and 
of the relations of the Jewish nation to its Qod. 

What the higher critics of the sacred writings of the Jews 
suggest is, that the books brou^t together in these scriptures 
were the result of more than a thousand years of growth, that 
many, if not nearly all, of these works had no individual author- 
ship, that the names attributed to them as their authors were 
only traditionally so, and that the idea of their sacred character 
waa in itself the result of a iong evdutionary process. 
[87] 
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VIII 

A controversy of more than a century in duration 
veloped around the Greek epics attributed to Homer. Was there 
a man o£ that name who wrote them or were they the growth 
of many centuries of poetical expression T The tendency re- 
cently seen^ to be toward the conclusion that the poet Homer is 
o£ legendary origin, that we have no definite information in re- 
gard to him, and that in reality he represents a profession or a 
succession of bards, rather than any distinct individuality. 
Gilbert Murray, in his lectures on The Rise of Greek Epic, 
says that "what the Greeks of the sixth and early centuries 
meant by 'Homer' was the whole body of heroic tradition as 
embodied in hexameter verse." He goes on to say of the body 
of epic verse which was described under the appellation Homer: 
"It must really have been something more primitive and less 
differentiated, of which the epic epos, the lists of ancestors, the 
local chronicles, the theological, magical, and philosophical 
writings, as well as the heroic poems, are so many specialized 
developments. It has long been clear to students of early Greece 
that the Iliad and Odyssey are not primitive poems. Not only 
their art and construction, but their whole outlook on the world 
and the gods is far removed from that of the most primitive 
Greeks kuown to us. Both poems, indeed, contain a great deal 
of extremely ancient matter; but both, as they stand, are the 
products of a long process of development." 

Since no one has more clearly and definitely stated this 
i-iew of the origin of these epics than has Gilbert Murray, there 
may be summarized here his conclusions, as stated in the above 
mentioned work, and in his book on Greek Literature. At the 
beginning of his sixth lecture he says that the Iliad is a tradi- 
tional book, modified by succeeding generations, and gives us a 
mixture of earlier and later customs. While he admits that] 
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.there can be no demonstratioD of that kind of origin for the 
epic which he believes is the true one, yet he presente a con- 
siderable body of evidence in favor of the conclusions which he 
has reached. There is no positive proof that these poems grew 
throogh several centories, and that they are the work of a long 
saecession of epic poets or schotrfa of saeh poete ; bnt the cumula- 
tive evidence of all kinds gives very strong intimations that 
snch a conclosion most be accepted. This view of their or^n 
gains added emphasis from the fact Uiat all other similar works 
of the early period appear to have bad a like origin. 

In the early Greek traditi<Hi8 everything heroic was attri- 
buted to Homer, with the result that several works not included 
in the Iliad and Odyssey are credited to him, for there was a 
Little niad, a Oypria, a Telegonia, and other poems or bodies 
of legendary narrative. Aeschylus credited to Homer the whole 
of the heroic saga, and Athenaeus says that the dramatist re- 
joiced in the epic cycle and made whole dramas out of it. 
Xenophanes in the sixth century credited to Homer and Hesiod 
the epic traditions, sagas and thec^nios alike. Herodotus be- 
lieved these poets made the Greek religion, gave the gods their 
titles, honors and crafts, and gave a description of each of them. 
Tradition attributed to Pisistratus the collection of the Homeric 
sagas, which were formerly song in fragments. Such evidence 
as this may have little value, but it tends to corroborate the 
theory presented by Murray, that the poems grew out of the 
developing poetic life of the early Greeks. 

To the same effect Is the fact that late in the sixth or early 
seventh century the Homeric poems were recited in Athens 
publicly in a prescribed order. "They were recited not by one 
bard," says Murray, "bnt by relays of bards, in fixed order 
at the Panathenaea, the greatest of all the festivals of Athens, 
recurring (mce in four years and lasting several days. The 
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recitation formed one step in a movement on the part of Athens 
to establish herself as head and mother-city of all the lonians. 
So much seems historically clear. It matters little that, in at- 
tributing the institution of this recitation to a definite founder, 
our authorities waver between three almost contemporary names, 
Solon, PisistratuB, Hipparehus. These festivals meant much 
more in ancient life than any corresponding ceremony at the 
present day. At the back of them there was a living religious 
effort ; there was the ancient warmth of patriotic feeling towards 
a city which formed for each man his one earthly protector 
and his intimate home, and which, for a further claim upon 
emotion, was never for long quite out of mortal danger. The 
Panathenaea in especial formed the great occasion for the gather- 
ing of all Ionian cities under the wing of the great Metropolis, 
their champion and leader against the barbarian." 

Pindar, and tradition down to his time, knew all the Trojan 
and Theban epic poems aa those of Homer, In Ionia this body 
of epic poetry was in the possession of the 'Homeridai' or 
'rhapsodoi;' organized, as there is evidence for thinking, into 
schools or guilds. Pindar tells us that these rhapsodes intro- 
duced their recitations with a hymn to one or another god, such 
as we find in the Homeric Hymns, which were probably pro- 
duced in this manner. They recited, following this prologue, 
some selected old heroic legend in their own words, and with 
such interpretation of it as would most appeal to their hearers, 
whoever they might be. They had no prescribed text, no au- 
thenticated version, since writing had not as yet come into use. 
They followed their own devices, contracting or expanding the 
legends as they pleased or adding new materials, if such had 
come within their reach. Murray is of the opinion that the 
Homeric epics are full of traces of the work of the rhapsodes; 
"they are developments from the recited saga, and where they 
[90] 
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fail in onity or consistenc; the recited saga is mostly to blame." 
It most be recoguiEed, also, that there is in these poems a 
a development of social costoms, whidk may be traced throagfa 
them, a considerable advance having been made from the earlier 
to the very latest parts of the epics. This growth pertains to 
marriage customs, to the interpretation of the nature and char- 
acteristics of the individoal gods, and also to the whole manner 
of regarding the sapematnral. 

The niad may have began, as did the Mahabharatta, as an 
episode concerning two contending warriors before Troy, that 
is, as an account of a great battle between tribes or civiliza- 
tions. This battle narrative invited additions, incorporation 
of other incidents, description of the combatants, the causes of 
the stn^le and a great number of other expansions, growing 
through many centuries. The language used especially grew up 
to meet the needs of these heroic narratives, and was highly 
poetical, artificial, distinctly conventionalized, thou^^ it ac- 
quired a sonorons and splendid character. This wonderful 
mode of speech, according to Murray, was for centuries kept 
alive to serve nothing but the needs of poetry. This also he 
says, and it is very pertinent to our present purpose: "The in- 
tensity of imagination which makes the Iliad alive is not the 
imagination of any one man. It means not that one man of 
genius created a wonder and passed away. It means that genera- 
tion after generation of poets, trained in the same schools and 
a more or less continuous and similar life, steeped themselves to 
the lips in the spirit of this great poetry. They lived in the 
Epic saga and by it and for it. Great as it was, for many cen- 
turies they continued to bnild it up yet greater." 

How this was done Murray very definitely states in the last 
paragraph of his seventh lecture, where he says: "The Greek 
traditions from the very outset were made into Lays to be re- 
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cited by bards for tbe delectation of the camp or the hall. If 
men were not interested, it was the fault of the bard and his 
poems. And in the very earliest times of Greece we meet with 
that characteristic and only half praiseworthy Greek institu- 
tion, the public competitive recitation. The poems became, in 
the Greeli phrase, epideiktika, things of display. The bards 
who knew the traditions came to recite at the great games and 
gatherings. Each recited his own poems — i. e. those that he 
'possessed,' not necessarily those that he had composed — and 
tried to make them more attractive than other people's. He 
was bound, of course, not to violate history too grossly ; not to 
be pkeudas, or false-speaking, above all not to be ignorant. But 
he might, by the help of the Muses, tell his audience a great deal 
more about the heroes than by any human means he was likely 
to know. He could work up the known incidents till tbey be- 
came more and more moving, more edifying or more pleasing. 
An element was thus admitted which leavened the whole lump, 
an element which, in the hands of a less wonderfully gifted 
people, must, one would think, have led to bombast and vul- 
garity, but which was somehow stopped when it had done its 
maximum of good and was only just well started on its career 
of evil; I mean that strange mixed passion known to all artists, 
which consists, at its highest end, in the pure love of beautiful 
or noble creation, and, at its lower end, in conscious strain for 
the admiration of an audience." 

We have but to assume that these epic products were grad- 
ually gathered up into the great poems as we possess them. 
The process may not have been precisely that of Lonnrot in the 
production of the Kalevala; but his method may suggest what 
process may have been followed at the earlier period. All 
other epics seem to have come into existence in much the same 
manner, there being no unequivocal proof in any instance that 
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tb67 were owing to the work of indiTidnal poets, sacb as tradi- 
ti<Hi provided for them. This appears to have been the case 
with the Shah Nameh, and with many another epic poem of the 
earlier centoriea. It was markedly true of the Nibelungon-lied 
and the aagas of the Scandinavian coontries. The legends which 
appear in the Nibelangun-lied began their growth in the primi- 
tive period of the Teutonic peoples, spread from one tribe and 
nation to another, gradually expanded in the number and variety 
of their incidents, were recited in halls and castles by a long 
snecession of bards, and finally took the form in which we know 
them. Not one of these epics can be said to be exclusively the 
wfffk of a sinf^e poet; and this is so far true that for moat of 
them no personal name appears as the author. Even where this 
is the case these names are as legendary as the episodes in the 
poems themselves. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the Mibelungun-Iied 
has a basis in history, as in probably the case with all the epics of 
whidi we are now treating. Some of the episodes are historical, 
the customs m^ be of the same character; bat the incidents 
are growths of the epic genius of the people, not of an indi- 
vidual poet of whom we can give definite and positive informa- 
tion. The process of development is essentially that described 
in the instance of the growth of the Iliad. The same general 
description wUl apply to the Norwegian and Icelandic sagas. 
If the Greeks had in any degree an epic genius superior to 
the more northern bards, which may be questioned, it does not 
appear in their possessing any different or superior method in 
the production of their poetic legends, now appearing as epic 
poems. The process as to me&ods of creation appears to have 
been essentially the same, and the results were not widely differ- 
ent In all parts of northern and western Europe similar poems 
made their appearance, and in considerable numbeis ; but they 
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were produced, we mnrt believe, in the same manner and for 
the Bame purposes. They were originally the work of genera- 
tions of bards, wandering minstrels, reciters of poems in the 
houae, the castle or in the public assembly. In the later tribal, 
and in the feudal ages, everywhere such productions were in 
great demand for this purpose. The demand produced what was 
required, and. wherever heroic poems were thus produced 
they served the same essential purpose of keeping alive legends 
and traditions in an age before writing was invented or had 
come into active use. 

IX 

Turning back again to Greece, we have to consider a poeti- 
cal development more intimately and directly connected with 
the history of religion than was the case with most of the great 
epie poems. We may recognize that the gods of the Iliad were 
those of Olympus, and the religious traditions contained in it 
were those of the migrations, that is, the coming into Greece of 
thoHe northern peoples who settled on the coast of Asia Minor, 
in the Peloponnesus, and in other parts of the islands and main- 
land. These peoples brought with them legends of an Olympian 
pantheon, though these grew and expanded greatly after they 
settled down in Greece. They were in the patriarchal stage of 
social development, were warlike and heroic in their customs 
and in their legends. The peoples they found in the country 
were more primitive, may have come originally from northern 
Africa, had their ehief center of development in Crete, and 
were known as Pelasgians. Although that name now has no 
verj- definite meaning, and has been largely superseded by the 
Qse of the words Aegean and Minoan, which mainly refer to the 
phases of the recent archaeological discoveries, the use of that 
-ford is sometimes retained. This early people or peoples was 
[94] 
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doabOefia in the matriarchal period of development, traces of 
which remained here and there to qoite late periods in Greek 
history and religion. 

We do not know precisely in what manner the trends con- 
nected with thia early phase of Greek life and reli^on were 
related to those of Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor or Anatolia, 
Crete and Egypt. What appears to be tme is, that these eoon- 
tries of the eastern Mediterranean basin had in many respects 
the same legends and the same religions rites. The Greeks are 
recognized as borrowing and assimilating those of the other 
neighboring lands, thereby considerably expanding their own 
pantheon and their religions ceremonies and festivals. 

Althongb the Olympic gods and rituals are usually as- 
sumed to be those the most distinctly Greek, it must now be 
reo^nized that these came in with the migrations from the 
north. They were more distinctly feudal and aristocratic, as 
well as patriarchal, than those of the peoples they conquered 
or superseded in the Greek lands. The primitive religion, 
whether we call it Pelasgian or Aegean, was more distinctly 
agrarian and matriarchal than that of the invaders. That is, 
these peoples had begun the cultivation of the soil, and their 
religitm circled abont the need for the fertility of the land they 
eoltivated. They worshipped Father Heaven and Mother Earth, 
and their gods were largely of the feminine type, august and 
loving mothers. Their rituals celebrated the coming of spring, 
when seeds coold be placed in the ground, and when all green 
things sprang out of the earth. They conceived animistically 
this upBpringing of life as a maiden, beautiful and most attrac- 
tive, bearer of children, and yet remaining virgin. In many of 
the legends she had with her a son, who became in some way 
her husband also. This is myth, and is not to be assumed to 
reflect Pelasgian eostora at any primitive period. Then the 
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autumn was personified as the mother of the younger goddess, 
and her worship and festivals were connected with the harvesting 
of the products of the gardens and fields, orchards and vineyards. 
Since these peoples huried their dead in the earth, and since 
the products of their cultivation sprang from the earth also, 
the two processes were intimately connected. The cult of the 
fields and the cult of the dead were related to eaeh other, and 
the fertility of the fields depended on the presence of the divine 
mother in the world of growing things. In the myths of the 
Sun-goddess in Japan, Ishtar in Babylonia and Syria, and of 
Demeter in Greece, their descent into the lower world or their 
withdrawal from the upper world, caused the cessation of all 
fertility to fields, animals and men. The fertility of the earth 
and that of woman were alao the same essentially, and what 
hindered the one lessened the other. 

The gods and the rites of this more primitive religion do 
not to any extent appear in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
latter belonged to the Olympic cycle, and are fundamentally pa- 
triarchal and feudal. The other cycle is agricultural, matriar- 
chal, and primitive. The rites are those connected with mother- 
hood and agrarian life. Since much of the intimacy resulting 
from the burial of the dead in the earth and its cultivation for 
the producing of plants and fruits, surest for them a common 
origin and influence, this agrarian religion was largely con- 
cerned with the dead and their interests. The rites were at 
once agricultural, to insure good crops, and, at the same time, 
to provide for the denizens of the underworld, which was below 
the soil, in the bosom of the earth. The Pelasgian religion 
found the world of the dead below, the Olympian above in the 
sky or in some far western region beyond the setting of the sun. 
The rites connected with the dead reflected these two concep- 
tions of the abode of the ghosts. 
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The Pelasgian rites and teativals were the results of the 
cranbination of these two orders of experience and thought. They 
soaght the fertility of the earth, and they also aimed at pro- 
tecting the interests of those who had passed into the world of 
the dead. Ont of this combinatini of interests came what is 
known as the "mysteries," rites having these two objects more 
or less in view in their performance. The myths resolting were 
those growing largely ont of the animistic conception of nature, 
the personification of the perfected life of the year as a Divine 
Mother, and the aprisiog of nature in the springtime as a Divine 
Maid. The snatching of the Maid from the mother by the god 
of tiie nnderworld, as in the myth of Demeter and Kora or Per- 
sephone, is bat a method of defining the relations of the world 
of man's daily interests to the natoral round of the seasons. 
In some of the more eastern phases of this colt, as it is found 
in Syria, for Instance, winter appears as a youth shun when 
the spring returns, and for the rescue of whom the mother or 
wife goes down into the underworld to secure his return. In 
the Greek myth, as found in the Theogony of Hesiod, Ge or 
Gaia is the earth, the broad-bosomed one. Many of the other 
goddesses also, in one or another degree, represent the earth, 
as is true of Demeter, Hera, Athena, Artemis and Aphrodite. 
The earth is often regarded as the Mother of the Gods, the All- 
Mother, and as the primary source of the whole creation. These 
same goddesses, however, take on other characteristics, and may 
have another origin attributed to them. For instance, Demeter 
is sometimes represented as the ploughed field or as the furrow 
in that field. She is, therefore, intimately connected with the 
processes of the cultivation of the earth, sometimes being re- 
garded as the cereals cultivated, and especially wheat and bar- 
ley. Since the English give the general name of com to these 
cereals, Demeter is sometimes known as the Corn-Mother. Per> 
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sephone is the yoang plant as Demeter ia the ripened com. 
Demeter, however, ranges through the whole world of cultiva- 
tion, and she is often the personification of all vegetation and 
fruits, and is not less intimately connected with pastoral life 
and the domesticated animals. Kore or Persephone, although 
connected with the upspringing plant, and with the shoot 
bursting out of the earth, owing to her rape by Pluto or Hades, 
is also connected with the lower world, in which she spends a 
part of each year, that in which plant life cannot exist. 

What we are most concerned with here, however, is the 
higher phases of these myths, those which link them with the 
Pelasgian developments of Greek religion. These were in large 
degree superseded by the Olympian pantheon, its rituals and 
its beliefs, during a considerable period; but, when the belief 
in Zeus lost its power, there was a revival of the old Pelasgian 
rituals and beliefs in a new form. It is true that the agrarian 
festivals and rituals never wholly died out, but now they came 
back with an added suggestiveness and with a far broader 
meaning. The tribal social development had broken down or 
disappeared in the course of time, and there was a demand for 
something to take its place, which in part was afforded by the 
guilds or orgeones. More especially, however, as connected 
with religion, there was a large growth of the Dionysian rites 
which provided something in the way of satisfaction to the 
emotional nature, in its ecstacy, and its personal inspiration 
from the god. 

What became most important in this development was 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, their impressive symbolisms, their 
initiations into a form of life preparatory for the other world, 
their majestic dramatic presentation of the adventures of the 
goddesses, and their assurance of the foi^iveness of sins and 
entrance upon the higher life when death presents itself. The 
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basis of these mysteries was found in the old natore-worahips, 
which had heen transformed, added to from foreign sources, 
and grown into great rituals of initiation into the world of the 
gods, and asaarance that by means of them immortality was 
made certain to all the initiated. Since an expanded exposition 
of these colts may be found in the works of Frazer, Famell, 
Harrison, and many other writers on Greek religion, it is not 
desirable to attempt any aceonnt of them here. 

The mysteries, withoat donbt, had a considerable influ- 
ence in the evolution of the Christian chnrch and in the forma- 
tion of its theology. Traces of them may be found in many parts 
of western Europe, and even in so remote a region as Ireland. 
As indicating the degree to which such rituals and myths may 
Borrive, and the great number and degree of the transforma- 
tions through which they may pass ss they proceed in their 
development, and in tbe aecessitm of other and related ceremo- 
nials and legends, it may be noted that Jessie L. Weston, in her 
paper on Tbe Grail and the Bites of Adonis, published in Folk- 
Lore daring 1907, and more fully interpreted in her two vol- 
umes devoted to The Legend of Perceval, published in 1906, is 
of the opinion that the legend of the Holy Grail had its origin 
in the costoms connected with the Syrian myth of Adtmis. 
This myth interpreted l^e saccession of the seasons, the growth 
of plant life, and the symbolisms which grew out of these. In 
the tenth chapter of the Perceval volume Weston says of the 
origin of the symbolisms of the Grail : 

"The incidents of the story; the dead body on the bier, 
with its pomp of ritual accessories, the weeping women (who 
figure persistently thronghout the Grail story) ; the common- 
feast with a mysterious vessel ; tbe question as to the significance 
and use of which results in the restoration of vegetation to a 
land waste by reason of the death of him who lies on the bier 
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(whose identity is never declared) ; all suggested the rites cele- 
brated in honor of the god o£ vegetation, known in diEEerent 
lands by different names^Tammuz, Osiris, Attis, Adonis. 

"In these rites the death of the god, and resultant death 
of vegetation, were mourned with solemn ritual in which wo- 
men took a prominent part ; with his restoration to life fruit- 
fulness was restored to the earth. Not merely did the incidents 
correspond, but also the object of those incidents; it is a par- 
allel alike of action and intention." 

As is pointed out by this interpreter of the Holy Grail, 
much of the Grail ritual and legend turns around the eucharis- 
tic nature of the Grail legend, that is, the eating and drinking 
of the products of nature as containing the qualities and vir- 
tues of the god. In this manner the worshipper takes into his 
being the virtues and the powers of the god, and he is made 
godlike, at least for the time. This phase of many of the older 
cidts was taken up by Christianity, and finds a striking ex- 
pression in the Grail narratives. The slaying of the god of 
vegetation also connects itself with the crucifixion of Christ 
and with that which resulted therefrom. 

It has been suggested by William A. Nitze, in a paper 
appearing in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion for 1909, under the title of The Fisher King in the Grail 
Bomances, that the Holy Grail had its origin in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries or in that worship of the productive powers of nature 
symbolically presented in that dramatic representation of the 
adventures of the goddesses. He gives a quite elaborate account 
of the resemblances between the ancient myth and the mediaeval 
legend. After describing the mysteries at Eleusis, as well as 
those connected with the worship of Osiris, he carefully inter- 
prets the Grail legends. If he does not demonstrate a siirvival 
and greatly modified form of the Eleusinia, yet he makes out 
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a very strong case for that coiicliunU.:'-.The resemblances are 
too numerous and too intimate to be ignafed, and make it most 
probable that in the Holy Orail we have >.' .Mediaeval fonn of 
the much older vegetation festivals and ritti^,- The probabil- 
ity is that the surviTal is from the mysteries of iJleusis rather 
than from the myth of Adonis, though the two have-n^ny very 
close connections. *"-,":■*'■ 

"The Holy Grail,'" says Nitze, "by the mediaieval ro- 
mancers often conceived in terms of a quest, is au fond an iuitia^ 
tion, the purpose of which is to ensure the life of the vegetaiibp 
spiiit, always in danger of extinction, and to admit the 'quali- 
fied' mortal into its mystery, I do not believe we can go far 
wrong in insisting on both its agrarian and its mystic features. 
For though both may be present to the same degree in the ro- 
mances in which the ceremony has been handed down, it is at 
present difficult to state where the one feature ceases and the 
other begins. Like the Eleusinia, the Grail rites may have been 
agrarian and mjrstic from the start. ' ' 

Nitze points out that the Fisher King of the Grail legends 
is the symbol of the creative, fructifying force in nature, es- 
pecially associated with water or moisture. As a representative 
of the otberworld, he is the guide to it. The Grail knight, 
whether Perceval, Bora, Galahad, Gawain, is the initiate. He 
must specially qualify in order to become such, and it is he who 
is responsible for the success of the Grail service. The father 
of the Fisher King is his double, and stands for the life-god 
himself. As in the ease of Adonis, Dionysos, and Osiris, he 
lies dead on the bier, with a sword by his side. The Grail, 
sometimes called the Bicfa Grail, is essentially the same as the 
kiite or holy box of the mysteries, and is the receptacle for the di- 
vine food, the wafer or the blood, through the partaking of which 
the mortal comes into communion with the god, and a bloodbood 
[IMJ 
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is established between J^lttju. ' ' Thus it comes naturally to possess 
talismanie propertied,"" says Nitze, "primarily providing food, 
but also pre8ervjng''{rbm disease and decay, distinguishing the 
faithful from the'sinners, and even ensuring rictory in battle. 
This leads bj*.easy stages to its identification in the twelfth cen- 
tury, thra'pgb'the medium of the holy blood legend, with the 
relic o^ Calvary, and thence with the cup of the Last Supper." 
Th&_.lailce ia the instrument of sacrifices, which is vicarious. 
1^ Iknce and the sword have no direct connection with the 
■ . ftiyliteries, but they have been borrowed from other western 
le^nds and myths. The final conclusion at which Nitze has 
arrived he has stated in these words: "Though the Qrail cere- 
monies and the ancient mysteries have the same Uit-motiv, there 
exists no reaaon for claiming any direct connection with them. 
While the fundamental concept of the Fisher King is doubtless 
a Mediterranean cult, it is quite possible that in the Grail ro- 
mances it descends in direct line from the primitive Celts in 
Gaul, Wales, and Ireland. As we have seen, the underlying 
fact is the identification of Life and Fertility with the creative 
power of moisture— and this idea is well-nigh miiversal." 

Whether the Grail legend descended more or less directly 
from the Greek mysteries, or whether it had a more definite ori- 
gin in Celtic myth, it is evident that the same ideas, the same 
ritual motives, are to be found in the two. It ia impossible, 
however, to dismiss the conclusion that the mysteries, as ritual 
romances and legends of initiation, were passed down through 
the centuries, and reappeared in the legends of the Holy Qrail. 
At first the Grail legends were regarded by the Christian church 
as pagan and heretic, and were shunned or condemned. So per- 
sistent were they, however, that they were slowly Christianized 
and adopted into the extra faiths of the church. They took on, 
at last, a distinctly Christian character, and have so been inter- 
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preted by all their recent expoonders, induding their ose by 
Richard Wagner in his mosic-drainas. 

What stands out most emphatically in both the Mysteries 
and the Qrail l^^ds is their slov growth, and their develop- 
ment through many centuries. It cannot be supposed that the 
Dionysia or the Eleusinia, in their colt or ritual form, and in 
the form of the myths connected with them, were the products 
of any one or any number of gitted Greeks. No one has put 
forth such a theory, but every interpretation of tiiem at least 
tacitly assumes that they "grew as grows the grass," to use 
Emerson's word in regard to such creations, which means that 
they were age-long social developments, tiie products of the 
collective genius of the people of the Greek lands. 

We cannot suppose that it was otherwise with the Grail 
legends and romances. We know that these were interpreted by 
one or another poet or proae narrator; but behind their works 
appears the more important and more highly creative genius 
of the legend itself. Although it doubtless had its inciting mo- 
tives in the great nature-myths and mysteries of Ae eastern 
Mediterranean peoples, we cannot for a moment suppose that 
the Celtie or the Teuttmic peoples were less capable of creating 
myths and mysteriea to fit their own conceptions of the world and 
of life. If the western peoples received traditional hints and 
stimuli from the Greeks and the others, they were quite compe- 
tent to prodnce equally valuable creations, as is seen in the 
northern sagas, the Nihelungun-lied, and many another ballad 
or epic production. Their myths, though less highly elaborated, 
did not attain the same poetical perfection; but this may have 
been the result of the incoming of Christianity before their full 
development had had an opportunity of being reached. 
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No one has as yet made it quite clear how it is that indi- 
vidual and communal genius succeed in working together or how 
we are to reconcile personal and collective processes of develop- 
ment. It is the fashion now to assume that all invention, dis- 
covery and creation are results of individual talent or genius. 
A study of the culture-growth of the early ages, and especially 
those forms of it expressed in the evolution of religion, does 
not by any means confirm this judgment. Quite the contrary, 
it nearly compels us to accept the theory of a group mind, a 
collective soul; and that all true creation comes from the com- 
munal activities of manliind. 

Most of the great creations of the early world, in the form 
of myths, hymns, rituals, laws, have no personal names attached 
to them. This may, of course, be because history had not yet 
begun; but even after the definite beginnings of writing and 
history, the situation is much the same. We may be referred to 
Moses, to Homer, and to Manu; but these names are almost as 
mythical as the stories contained in the books with which their 
names are connected. The higher critics in regard to all early 
literatures, not only religious, but poetical and historical, as 
well, do not justify us in insisting on the attaching of per- 
sonal names to the Rig-Veda, to the myths of Babylonia, Syria, 
Egypt or Greece, or to such poetical collections as the Mahab- 
harata, the Nibelungun-lied, and many another work of the 
same kind. 

It may be that we shall never settle satisfactorily to all 
persons such problems as these ; but we cannot doubt that there 
was something at work in the early ages by means of which 
myths, tales, legends, rituals, and religions, were developed on 
the part of rude peoples, and even by those races which had ad- 
vanced considerably in culture. We cannot question the fact 
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that the mythfl of Babylonia, Egypt, and Greece, were wonder- 
ful creations. We are not disposed to question the fact that the 
reli^ona of India, Persia, Syria, and Arabia had in them ele- 
ments of great advancement for the peoples by whom they were 
created, and by whom they were received as revelations from the 
gods. If we deny to these peoples the gifts of inspiration and 
revelation, as the Christian theolo^ans are in the habit of doing, 
how shall we acconnt for these marvellous productions t In the 
sheer weight of mental power they manifest they must claim 
candid consideration aa homan productions, and our admiration 
for the loftiness and the greatness of the tales they tell, and the 
morality they inculcate. It is not enough to say that they were 
the inventions of priests, as was the custom in the eighteenth 
century, or that they are mere delusions of the corrupted mind, 
as is too often the case in our own day. Rejecting the theory 
that Homer created the Greek myths, as the prodigious result 
of his personal genius, what shall we say of those mythological 
creations which have come to us from the world of the ancient 
Greeks 1 

The answer to this query, and to the problem as to the 
origin of the many religions developments throughout the 
world in all ages, that many persons have found to be most 
satisfactory, is that expressed by the conception of a group 
mind or a collective soul. Behind all individual genius is some- 
thing greater, more creative, more powerful, more intimately 
in touch with the sources of life ; and this is the collective mind. 
We may say of all the mythologies and religiona we have re- 
ferred to, that they have grown out of the life of man in his 
communal relations. The gods of these peoples are reflections 
of the communities who create them, not merely of their highest 
personal life, but of their group life. In a word, the gods of 
the Navaho, as of the Greeks, were intimately and essentially 
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reflections of the eollective life of these peoples, projected into 
the earth or into the heavens in the form of the divine beings 
they worshipped in ritual, and interpreted in myth. The myths 
recited the doings of the gods, which in minute degree were 
the doings of these peoples themselves, not, it may be, as their 
lives were actually lived individually from day to day, but as 
the community aspired to live, and therefore prayed to their 
higher selves, as embodied in the rituals and the myths, that 
they might in future be able to live out their communal 
existence. 

What may impress us in the history of religion, as in the 
connected and interrelated developments of literature and art, 
is the greatness and the majesty of the creative power of the 
communal mind. It may be an extravagant conception to 
entertain, but one may be more and more impressed, as he 
comes into more intimate knowledge of the processes by means 
of which culture and civilization have been gradually devel- 
oped, with the marvellous inventiveness of man in his collective 
capacity to create myths, religions, and poems of the highest 
art. The really creative mind in all ages is the collective mind, 
though it may always work in harmony with personal genius. 
What we are to consider is, that the creative mind is still deal- 
ing with the problems of religion, and that greater things are 
yet to break forth from this creative source. What it has done 
in the past it can accomplish again in the future. It has 
brought into existence all religions now known to us, and it 
can create truer and nobler ones in the future. 

This leads us to the conclusion that most of the religious 
inspiration to be found in the history of mankind, and all of 
the revelation, is of this collective nature. The Sacred Books 
of the East, as of all other parts of the world, had their origin 
in the period when the communal life was strong and vigorous. 
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While the epics, and many another work haTing its origin in 
the creative capacitiea of the collective mind, cannot be re- 
garded as being possessed of the nature of revelation, yet theae 
books often have the qualities attributed to saered literature. 
All works for which a sacred character has been claimed, from 
the Navaho ritual to the New Testament of the Christians, 
have on them this character of collective power. They are 
profoundly emotional, are marked by an elevation of thought, 
and speak as from a deep enbcooscious insight into the world 
beyond the immediate vision of individual man. 

In recent years both inspiration and revelation have been 
referred by many thinkers to the subconscious activities of the 
mind. This phase of human activity gains greatly in its sig- 
nificance when it is interpreted from the collective, and not 
merely from the individual, sources as to its origin and nature. 
Its loftiness of expression, its sublimity of thought, its pro- 
fundity of emotional insight, all give to such works an im- 
pressiveness and a grandeur which bring to them the weight 
and the worth of an assumed revelation. If they are often 
trivial, bearing about them ihe marks of their early origin and 
their crude views of nature and of human life, as well as much 
of moral grossness, yet they have a daring assurance in regard 
to the nature of the supernatural world, and a confident tone 
with regard to God and immortality, which appeal with con- 
vincing power to those who have been educated to accept their 
sacred character. All of this, without doubt, they owe to their 
communal origin, to the fact that they are creations of the 
collective mind. 

The question may arise as to whether, with such an origin, 
these sacred books can be regarded as in any real sense answer- 
ing to the conception of revelation. In the old sense the reply 
must be in the negative ; but with the modem conception of the 
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creative power of collectiTe man, we need not hesitate to 
answer in the affinnitive. It is no individual judgment, no 
personal conception of life and its greater meanings, which we 
have in these works; but something really great and stimulat- 
ing because of the nature of their origin. In their origin we 
find their sanction and their worth, their capacity to invigora- 
ate the mind and to satisfy the heart, this origin being that of 
the social consciousness in all its breadth and might. This is 
the real meaning of revelation, whatever the elaims made by 
tradition, or in the name of supernatural communication. Such 
an interpretation of it may take away something of the old 
dogmatic spirit connected with the idea of a revelation direct 
from God; but it fits more adequately into the demands of the 
present day, and gives a fresh meaning to the sacred books of 
the world. It explains their puerilities, their superstitions and 
their credulities, as well as their gross moral conceptions. 
At the same time it explains the relations of the sacred books 
to the developing culture and civilization of mankind. 
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CHAPTER m 

Communal and Tribal Religion 

Two infinenceB were at work in the origin and early devel- 
opments of religion. The first of these is to be found in 
the nature of man, in the relations of the body and the mind, 
in the fnnctioning of what we call the objective and the sub- 
jective. Probably from the very first man recognized in some 
crude way this duality of his nature, that the mind functioned 
in one manner and the body in another. He must have had 
some dim comprehension that his own inward life was other 
than that of nature or Uie world of his environment. From 
the time that he was able to make any definite use of language 
he must have had at least a feeble comprehension of this dou- 
bleness of his being; but could not apprehend their ultimate 
unity. 

The other infiuence which worked for the creation of re- 
ligion was the communal or gregarious nature of his life as a 
social being. At no period since man became man has he lived 
in other than a social world, a world bounded by the limits of 
a food-group, it may be ; but a world in which he was one of 
a community, a fellowship, a corporate body of friends and 
relations. It was pertinently said by George Henry Lewes, in 
the first volume of The Foundations of a Creed, that all at- 
tempts to explain mind without taking the social functions 
into account have been signal failures ; and it may be said with 
equal troth, that any attempt to explain religion without re- 
cognizing the social functioning of all human life is doomed 
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to miss the mark of sound reasoning on a great subject. Re- 
ligion is one of the phases of man's sociality, a result of fais 
living invariably as a member of a human community. At 
first he does not think bis own religion, but feels it; it comes 
to him as an emotional manifestation of the fact of his human 
fellowship. The fellowship gives him his religion as a child, 
impresses it upon him, makes it a primary phase of his exist- 
ence. If we could conceive of him as living apart from a so- 
cial fellowship, we should also be obliged to think of him as 
without religion. 

Man as having a duality of nature in the form of mind and 
body, and man as living in a communal fellowship with his 
kind, these two forces must explain for us the origin of reli- 
gion, and the earliest phases of its development. However any 
of its manifestations are given, they are invariably socialized 
for the primitive man, for the reason that his life is a life of 
fellowship — a limited fellowship, it is true, but one that 
creates and dominates his mental being. 



I 

The study of the most primitive of existing peoples has 
led to the conclusion that early man must have thought of all 
other beings and things iu the world as having like nature 
with himself. In precisely what manner he regarded his own 
being we do not know, but we surmise that he realized in a 
faint way that there was in him something not seen, — in- 
tangible, subtle, ethereal. These words, of course, he did not 
know, or what they represent to us; but there came to him a 
dim perception of what we regard them as representing. He 
came to this conclusion as the result of his dream experiences, 
his observations of the shadow, echo, reflection as in water, 
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breath, and eye-image. All of these made him think of some- 
thing in him which is not of the body, and of a shadowy bat 
material nature. When he dreamed he found himself in places 
distant from where his body was resting, and he met those he 
knew were not in his immediate vicinity, and even those who 
had been dead for montbs or years. To him these experiences 
in dreams seemed as real as those of the waking life, and he 1 
could but conclude that they were of as true a nature. This I 
conelusion was confirmed by his shadow, which followed him / 
almost constantly, especially in regions where sunshine is i 
nearly uninterrupted. The echo suggested that there was 
some one unseen in his vicinity, who could speak to him or 
answer his call. Looking in the eyes of his companions he saw 
there an image of a man, very small, but having all the char- 
acteristics of a human being as known to sight. His breath, 
too, was something on which his life seemed to depend, some- 
thing unseen, but vital; and suggestive of the same kind of 
being as Uiat given in the dream-experiences. 

Many of the aborigines of North America, it is well known, 
make use of the dream in determining to which of their several 
soeieties they shall belong ; and these societies often originate 
in dream experiences. The dream was announced to the tribe, 
by means of a performance which indicated its nature ; and it 
allied the dreamer to those who bad received similar dreams. 
Very frequently the dreams related to animals, and those who 
had dreamed of the some animal belonged to the society of 
which this animal was the patron or guardian. The character 
of such dreams about animals, and the character of the so- 
cieties which resulted, have been described in a recent bulletin, 
number 61, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, being Teton 
Sioox Mnsic, by Frances Densmore. 

We are told by Densmore that "the obligation of a dream 
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was 83 binding as the necessity of fulfilling a vow, and disre- 
gard of either was said to be punished by the forces of nature, 
usually by a stroke of lightning." The same writer informs us 
that many of the songs were produced in dreams, and the old- 
est songs were thus composed, "This means that they came 
in a supposedly supernatural manner to the mind of a man 
who was hoping for such experiences and who had established 
the mental and physical conditions under which they were be- 
lieved to occur. In this we have the native concept of what 
we call 'inspiration.' The Indian isolated himself by going 
away from the camp, while the white musician or poet locks 
his door ; but both realize tlie necessity of freedom from distrac- 
tion. A majority of the songs said to have been thus received 
by the Indians have a rhythmic and melodic unity which is 
not always present in songs said to have been 'made up.' " 

This account of the origin of songs and dream-societies 
among the aborigines of America will aid us in comprehending 
how religious ideas, institutions and rites may have come into 
existence in other regions. The dream seems to the primitive 
man to introduce him into another than the every-day world. 
In it he seems to come into direct relations with the world of 
the dead and with an order of experiences which is not only 
other, but more real, than those of his waking moments. These 
manifestations of the subconscious take on for him the nature 
of revelations, in the sense that they introduce him to a world 
' spirits which is permanent, because he comes to think it 
subsists before his birth and after his death. 

Not only does the dream greatly aid the primitive man in 
enlarging his religious rites and beliefs; but there can be little 
doubt that the image affords like constructive aid. If the 
image-shaping power of the imagination in present-day man 
had any real counterpart in the experiences of primitive man, 
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as was most probably the case, it is quite certain that it af- 
forded a large originative source for the prodaction of spirits, 
heroes, and gods. The image m&y be regarded as the waking- 
dream or the dream may be regarded as a series of images pro- 
duced in sleep. In some persons the capacity for day-dreams 
is very great, and many a scene, person, and experience seems 
by that process to stand out as of the very nature of reality. 
The imagination pictures another world in such realistic form 
that it not only seems tangible, but distinctly concrete. Much 
present-day evidence from ghost-seers, believers in the occult, 
crystal-gazers, spiritists, and others, makes it certain that the 
primitive man could see, as it were, fauns and dryads in the 
woods, spirits in the dark-time of the night, and gods behind 
the greater phenomena of nature. Not only did the animistic 
tendency give a basis for such conceptions; but the imagin- 
ative mind could see these beings iu many a waking experience. 
He not only believed in them because his animistic conception 
of the world gave him a reason for their existence; but be 
actually saw them, even with his own eyes, as be thought. 

Not only did the individual create another world in this 
manner, that seemed to him as real as the world of tangible 
experiences ; but more especially was this gift for image-crea- 
tion product of the collective capacity for beholding what 
the senses do not report. Once beheld in this manner such 
creation enters into tradition, legend or mjih, and is retained 
for many centuries. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the primitive 
man had no science, no accumulated results of observation and 
experimentation through many thousands of years, we shall 
recognize the inevitableness of these conclusions, at which he 
arrived, Uiat he had in his body a something not the same as 
the body, but intangible and spiritual, and that this something 
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could go away and return. When death came the something 
was no longer in the body, which then became inert, subject 
to decay. That something must have departed from the body, 
and had taken its flight, as seemed to be true in dreams, to 
some other region, though it might remain for a time about 
its old abode. 

Such experiences as these led the primitive man to think 
that there was in him what we know as the soul, a being other 
than the body, that could leave the body in dreams, fly away 
from it at death, and show itself in the breath and in the 
shadow. This soul, when it had gone away at death, became a 
ghost, and had its place elsewhere than in the body. Even in 
the more advanced nations of the ancient world these concep- 
tions survived, and the soul was conceived under the form of 
breath, as in the mack of the Hebrews, the pneuma of the 
Greeks, and the spirUiis of the Romans. The breath was that 
which lived in the body, and gave it animation, gave it work- 
ing capacity, aud gave it power to think and will. 



II 

Giving attention to the manner in which the soul acted 
on the body, and seemed to command it, and to make it sub- 
servient to its wishes, it was natural that the primitive man 
should see a like force or power in the world arnund him. The 
soul or breath or pneuma within him made his body move from 
place to place, accomplish work, and dream of scenes unseen 
to the waking eye. ^^^latever in the outward world moved, 
produced results, led to change and growth, seemed to result 
from a cause similar to that which acted in himself. Some- 
thing in himself made him breathe, dream, act and think ; and 
something in the world about made the wind blow, the ocean 
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toss ap waves and beat against the shore, trees live and gn>w, 
the stars move in their courses, and all animals live and hreathe 
like men. What other inference could there he than that there 
was a soul or spirit in all of these, and that a life was in them 
similar to that in menT 

This primitive conception of the soul in man, and of all 
other creatures and things as being also possessed of souls, was 
first described and named hy Edward B. Tylor, in the eleventh 
chapter of bis Primitive Culture, published in 1871. He said 
that BO far as we can judge from the immense mass of ac- 
cessible evidence, the belief in spiritual beings appears among 
all low races with whom we have attained to thoroughly inti- 
mate acquaintance. This belief he called Animism, which he 
described as ' ' the deep-lTing doctrine of spiritual beings, 
which embodies the very essence of spiritualistic as opposed 
to materialistic philosophy." 

Although Tylor devoted seven chapters to the interpreta- 
tion of animism, and to the tracing out of its manifestations in 
all parts of the world, and in all ages, the substance of it he 
described in these words: "Animism is, in fact, the ground- 
work of the philosophy of religion, from that of savages up 
to that of civilized men. And although it may at first sight 
seem to afford but a bare and meager definition of a minimum 
of religion, it will he found practically sufficient; for where 
the root is, the branches will generally be produced. It is 
habitually found that the Uieoiy of animism divides into two 
great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine; first, 
concerning souls of individual creatures, capable of continued 
existence after the death or destruction of the body; second, 
concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of powerful 
deities. Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the 
events of the material world, and man's life here and here- 
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after; and it being considered that they hold intercourse with 
men, and receive pleasure or displeasure from human actions, 
the belief iu their existence leads naturally, and it might al- 
most be said inevitably, sooner or later to active reverence and 
propitiation. Thus animism, in its full development, includes 
the belief in souls and in a future state, iu controlling deities 
and subordinate spirits, these doctrines practically resulting 
in some kind of active worship," 

This interpretation of the origin of religion, which Tylor 
defines, in a minimum form, as the belief in spiritual beings, 
has been very generally accepted by the students of origins. 
Some investigators, however, think it is of too advanced a 
nature, and that it assumes for the earliest men a degree of 
mental development which eould not have been theirs. Some 
of these more recent inquiries, as R. R. Marett, in The 
Threshold of Religion, are of the opinion that there was a 
prcauimistic type of belief, when the primitive man merely 
thought that all things around him were animated. This con- 
ception of animatism, or that all things and beings are alive 
as man is alive, may be regarded as an early form of animism, 
and not to differ from it, except as an early stage in any devel- 
opment is ruder than the more advanced ones. This type of 
animism has been defined by W, H. Hudson iu his reminis- 
cences of his boyhood, entitled Far Away and Long Ago, as 
"the tendency or impulse or instinct, in which all myth orig- 
inates, to animate all things; the projection of ourselves into 
nature; the sense and apprehension of an intelligence like our 
own but more powerful in all visible things." He describes 
certain boyhood experiences as of the nature of animism, and 
he is of the opinion that many children pass through a period 
of mental experiences similar to those of the primitive man. 
He says that what he was taught in regard to religion did not 
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tOQch liis heart "aa it was touched and thrilled by something 
nearer, more intimate, in nature, not only in moonlit trees or 
in a flower or serpent, bnt, in certain exquisite moments and 
moods and in certain aspects of nature, in 'every grass' and 
in all things, animate and inanimate." 

In hia book on The Idea of the Soul, A. E. Crawley as- 
sumes that he has proven that ihe doctrine of animism is false, 
and that be has displaced it by a truer interpretation of the 
phenomena described by Tylor. Most investigators, however, 
hold fast to the conclosions of Tylor, and find his theory sound 
as an interpretation of ihe facts. In hia book on Body and 
Mind, William McDongall claims that animism is not only 
trae, bnt that it may be traced throngh the whole of the history 
of religion down to our own time, and that it remains, even 
now, the truest account of the relations of the mind to the 
physical organism. To whatever extent the definition given 
by Tylor to animism, has been modified by snbsequ«it investiga- 
tions, his conclusions have stood so far uuinpregnable as de- 
fining the religioQ of early man, and as a sonnd explanation 
of many of the phenomena presented by the history of religion 
even to onr own day. 

It is not to be supposed that dreams, shadows, echoes, 
the breath or reflections can give the whole substance of reli- 
gion, even to the primitive man. Thoo^ animism, preceded 
by animatism, aa in large degree growing out of these phases 
of boman experience, interprets the primary nature of religion, 
there are many other experiences which enlarge and justify 
the animistic conception. These include all phases of exper- 
ience which are abnormal, pathological or of an unusual nature. 
Widely over the world stimulants and narcotics are made use 
of to bring on conditions of ecatacy or highly exalted states of 
the mind. Insanity, epilepsy, and the hypnotic state, are ac- 
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cepted in the same manner. The insane or idiotic person ia 
regarded as possessed, not merely of some unusual power, but 
as being the possessor of powers of a spiritual or super-natural 
nature. Twins are looked upon as uncanny and abnormal, and 
one or both of them, in some tribes, is made a medicine-man or 
a priest. 

Powerful agents in the development of early religions are 
all forms of trance and the hypnotic state, hysteria, uncons- 
ciousness, hallucinations, clairvoyance, apparitions of the dead, 
telepathy, and the exercise of the imagination. In one or an- 
other degree all of these manifestations are to he found among 
primitive men, and they give sanction to the idea of the soul 
and its powers. Children amuse themselves with finding in 
the burning wood or coal of an open fire, images of animals 
or persons; and they may exercise the same gift ia seeing in 
cloud or water shapes that seem to resemble one or another 
object. Without doubt the primitive man saw such shapes 
in the same places, and in many others. He differed from the 
children of today, in that these shapes were to him real. What 
he thus saw he regarded as justifying his belief in spiritual 
beings as manifested in all the phenomena of nature. Espe- 
cially was this gift for discovering something supernatural in 
his environment made effective, and largely increased in its 
certainty and impressiveness, by the communal or contagious 
character of these experiences. It has been shown again and 
again that large numbers of persons, whole clans or tribes, 
will see apparitions or hear music or oral communications, 
which have no existence save in the imagination. This power 
of collective suggestion is one that frequently manifests itself, 
and gives assured sanction to the beliefs on which these ex- 
periences rest for their basis of interpretation. 
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It has been shown that auto-suggestion is an effective means 
of convincing the seer and prophet of the validity of their be- 
liefs ; bat when we find commonal-snggestion at work we have 
the force that is more powerful, perhaps, than any other in 
leading to one or another phase of religions development 
Psychologists are not aa yet agreed as to the nature of sab- 
conseiooB mental action or how it is tbat it manifests itself in 
mysticism, the feeling of divine presences, demoniac posses- 
sion, and many another phase of religious manifestation. 
Many means have been employed in bringing abont exper- 
iences of this nature, such as crystal-gazing or any fixture of 
sight for prolonged periods on single objects; fasting, solitude, 
repetition of single chords or rhythmic expressions — these, 
and many other, aids have been employed in bringing about 
ecstacy, rhapsody, trance, and spiritual intoxication. Most ef- 
fective of all these aids to Bapematural insight or eiqieriences 
is the contagion of communal action in ritual or other collect- 
ive manifestations of religious belief. 

Another of the aids to growth in spiritual attitudes of mind 
amongst primitive peoples is nervous instability. The people 
of Siberia are in a large measure susceptible to any form of 
excitement, and are in a remarkable degree given to what we 
call "superstitions." Any sudden noise or unusual sight will 
throw them into a hypnotic state, when they lose consciousness 
or manifest symptoms of delusion or even of a state bordering 
on insanity. Persona thus highly susceptible become shamans 
and deal in magic, or priests and lead the religiou of a com- 
munity. 

Of a higher type is that phase of religious expression 
growing oat of the use of language, and the recognition that 
it represents something not material, but intangible and spir- 
itual. In many parts of the world words seem to be regarded 
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as having eomething uncaimy and mysterious about them, and 
they are accepted as in some way related to the soul, and per- 
haps as themselves of a spiritual nature. At least, many peo- 
ples are not willing to reveal their names, change the name of 
a child after initiation or refuse to give the secret name of the 
spiritual beings they reverence or the gods they worship. It 
is often thought that to possess the name of a person is to pos- 
sess power over him, and to become the ruler of his destinies. 
The curse is greatly dreaded, and it is assumed to have a 
mystic and powerful influence over the one against whom the 
curse is spoken. The word is often almost regarded as a de- 
finite spiritual being in itself. The idea, as in the philosophy 
of Plato, is thought to be something real, the most definite 
thing there is. In higher types of religion the word of God 
becomes as God himself. "We read that in the beginning was 
the Word, which was but God in another form. 

All of these types of religious manifestation seem to grow 
out of animism. It may be desirable, therefore, to return briefly 
to that mode of expression of the mind in its individual and col- 
lective activities, and inquire somewhat more specifically as 
to its nature. Alice Fletcher, writing in the Handbook of 
American Indians, says of the Omaha, one of the Siouan tribes, 
that to them nothing is without life; the rock lives, so do the 
clouds, the tree, the animal. The Omaha, she adds, "projects 
his own consciousness upon all things, and ascribes to them 
experiences and characteristics with which he is familiar ; there 
is to him something in common between all creatures and all 
natural forms, a something which brings them into existence 
and holds them intact ; this something he conceives of as akin 
to his own conscious being." The Omaha calls this power 
Wakonda, and to him it implies intelliKence as well as power. 
This concept is vague, and it has in it an element of the rayster- 
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ions, the iQcompTehenfiible ; and Bpiritnal strength as well. 
Whatever is onnsaal is wakonda, as w^ as whatever is a mani- 
festation of mind or will. Wakonda is invisible, says Fletcher, 
and therefore allied to the idea of spirit. Objects seen in 
dreams or visions partake of the idea or uatore of spirit, and 
when these objects speak to man in answer to his entreaty, 
the act is possible because of the power of wakonda, and the 
object, be it thnnder-clond, animal, or bird, seen and heard bj 
the dreamer, may be spoken of by him as wakonda. Thooi^ 
it is extremely difficult to define wakonda, as it is to define 
animism, there can be no doubt that the power exerted over 
the individual and the group is very great, and that it makes 
for the development of religion. 

On the other side of the world, in Melanesia, wakonda ap- 
pears under the name of mono, though it hss much the same ] 
characteristics, and ia but another phase of what Tylor called 
animism. K. H. Codrington, in his book on The Melanesians, 
defines maua as everything that is beyond the ordinary power of 
man. The Melanesian mind is entirely possessed by the be- 
lief in a supernatural power or influence, and this is what he 
names as mana. It is, we read in the pages of Codrington, 
"present in the atmosphere of life, attaches itself to persons and 
to things, and is manifested by results which can only be ascribed 
to its operation." This power, althou^ it is impersonal, is al- 
ways active through persons, who direct it. It is a part of the 
life of the soul, and it is manifested by all spirits. Some per- 
sons are full of mana, such as kings, and those who have special 
religions gifts. The Melanesians believe in beings who have 
a great deal of mana, but are personal and intelligent, though 
of a higher nature than men. These beings are of the nature of 
spirits, but are of another character than ghosts, who are the 
disembodied human beings who are able to return after death. 
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These spirits are invoked, and their aid is sought. The ghosts 
are also supposed to possess mana, but not to so large an extent, 
and are therefore not regarded aa in the same degree powerful. 

Mana or wakonda is found in some form as accepted by 
nearly all primitive peoples. Each language has its own name 
for it, but the thing itself, though it varies considerably in its 
manifestations, is fundamentally the same everywhere. The 
Iroquois called it orcnda, the Algonkins manitou, the Shoshoni 
pokunt, the Salish sulia, and in Mexico it was called nagual. In 
Fiji the name is kalou, among the Dyaks of Borneo semungat, 
while the Malagasy of Madagascar called it andriamanitra. In 
Africa the Masia called it nyai, the Bafiote of the lower Congo 
named it lunyensu, and the Boloki of the upper Congo described 
it as likundu. The idea embodied in these names was by no 
means absent from the higher peoples, and the Greeks knew it 
as teras. What was thus expressed, as has been suggested, has 
many resemblances to the Christian idea of the Holy Ghost, 
which has been often regarded as impersonal, and as a per- 
vading, mysterious, and subtle communication of the life of 
God to the believer. Such, in no small degree, was the mana 
of the Melanesian and the manitou of the Indian of America, 

In the Handbook of American Indians, Alice Fletcher 
describes the Iroquois conception of orenda as "a Active force, 
principle, or magic power which was assumed by the inchoate 
reasoning of primitive man to be inherent in every body and 
being of nature and in every personified attribute, property, 
or activity, belonging to each of these and conceived to be the 
active cause or force, or dynamic energy, involved in every op- 
eration rr phenomenon of nature, in any manner affecting or 
controlling the welfare of man. This hypothetic principle was 
conceived to be immaterial, occult, impersonal, mysterious in 
mode of action, limited in funetion and efficiency, and not at all 
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onmipotent, local and not iHnnipresent, and ever embodied or 
inunaaent in some object, although it was believed that it coold 
be transferred, attracted, acquired, increoBed, snppressed, or en- 
thralled hy the orenda of occolt ritualistic formnlas endowed 
with more potency." 

Sach was the nature of orenda, wakonda, mana, or whatever 
the name by which this potent force was designated. To com- 
prehend fully the significance of this force this additional state- 
ment by Fletcher must be taken into consideration: "As all 
the bodies of the environment of primitive man were regarded 
by him as endowed with life, mind, and volition, be inferred 
that his relations with these environing objects were directly 
dependent on the caprice of these beings. So to obtain his oeeds 
man must gain the goodwill of each one of a thousand con- 
trolling minds by prayer, sacrifice, some acceptable offering, or 
propitiatory act, in order to influence the exercise in hiis behalf 
of the orenda or magic power which he believed was controlled 
by the particular being invoked. Thus it came that the poeses- 
sion of orenda or magic power is the distinctive characteristic 
of all the gods, and these gods in earlier times were all the 
bodies and beings of nature in any manner affecting the weal 
or woe of man. So the primitive man interpreted the activities 
of nature to be due to the stm^le of one orenda against another, 
put forth by the beings or bodies of the environment, the former 
possessing orenda and the latter life, mind, and orenda only by 
virtue of his own impntation of these things to lifeless objects." 

It is important to reeogaixe the universality of this con- 
ception of mana or orenda amongst primitive peoples, and that 
it is at the basis of the first forms of reli^on of which we have 
any knowledge. This fact is stated by Franz Boas in the same 
work, in treating of religion, when he says that the fundamental 
concept of the religions life is "the belief in the existence of 
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magic power, which may infloence the life of man, and which 
in turn may be influenced by human activity." This recog- 
nition is all the more important because it is from this potent 
magic force that there is developed the idea of the soul, epirit, 
and God. The very foundations of religion, therefore, are to be 
found in this conception of mana, in so far as it manifests itself 
in the life and thought of primitive man. 



Ill 

Even with primitive man, as he presents himself to us in 
various parts of the world to-day, religion is not confined to 
magic, mana, or any other single and limited manifestation. It 
takes on many forms, and one of them, known to the Melane- 
sians as tabu or tapu (in English taboo), is intimately con- 
nected with mana. The fundamental idea of tabu is of things 
sacred, and also of things impure or unclean. To the primitive 
man these two phases of tabu are nearly alike, the uncleanness 
being intimately related to the sacredness. That which is tabu 
is that which is forbidden; the child being taught in its earliest 
years that certain things and acts are an abomination, not to 
be touched, seen or eaten. The reason for this is that these 
objects are the abode or the manifestation of a ghost or spirit, 
iu whose name, or in reliance on whom, it is pronounced; the 
tabu being a prohibition with a curse implied in it or expressed 
by means of it. In Melanesia the ghost is known as tarunga, 
but a spirit is a tindalo. The ghost may belong to animals as 
well as man, but the spirit or tindalo is that of man and not that 
of animals. A tindalo that is connected with superhuman power 
and intelligence is, in one of the islands, at least, known as vui. 
Evidently, the spirits and the vui are on the way to becoming 
gods ; and it is from these that the higher powers are developed. 
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Id all these conceptions the will, or the functioning power 
in man, that by means of which he accomplishes resnlts and be- 
comes a creator according to his own gifts, being regarded also 
as belonging to all objects, plants, animals, and whatever else 
is in man's environment, acquires for the primitive man a 
magical, spiritual and sacred character. What is thus set apart 
by special gitta becomes either andean, not to be toached 
or handled or it becomes sacred, to be propitiated, reverenced, 
and it may be, worshipped. In defining the soul, in the Hand- 
book of American Indians, Boas says it has been developed oat 
of the concept of the power of acting as resident in the body, 
the concept of subjective feelings connected with imagery, and 
the concept of objective impressions developed fn»n memory 
images. To these most be added the conception of wtU power, 
accepted as being in some manner dissociated from the physical 
activities of the body. When these concepts are associated with 
the greater phenomena of nature, such as the son, monntains, 
the ocean or the earth itself, there appear great and powerful 
spirits, far above man, whwn we know as gods. 

If a man after death, or even before, in some instances, has 
a large measnre of mana, and ability to make things or persons 
tabu, he is regarded as sacred. In a degree he becomes a 
god. If these same powers are found in any other being or 
object, these, too, bee<»ne gods in one or another degree, in pro- 
portion to their mana. Every being and object possessing on- 
canny, nnusaal or conspicnoos qaalities is regarded as possessed 
in large measure of mana, and is therefore a god. Most in- 
terpreters of early religions find these qaalities of godlikeness 
in what is vast among the great phenomena of natore, and em- 
phasize the god-qualities of the sun, moon, sky, ocean, moontaius, 
thunder, and similar objects. Without doubt these more majes- 
tic and conspicaoos natural phenomena are regarded as gods, 
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even by primitive men ; but the full development of such goda 
appears to come later, and are not assigned their highest mani- 
festations in the earliest periods. Beally primitive man prefers 
to see what is powerful and godlike in what is nearer and more 
familiar. 

A venerable Indian one day said to Alice Fletcher: "The 
tree is like a human being, for it has life and grows, so we pray 
to it and put ofiferinga on it, that the mysterious power may 
help us." The tree has wakonda or mana, and it can give of 
its power to those who approach it in the right manner, that 
suggested by this Indian. In all parts of the world trees have 
been venerated as sacred, as being possessed of magical or sacred 
qualities, or as being the abode of a spirit or god. In his re- 
cently published lectures, entitled The Ascent of Olympus, 
Rendel Harris has shown that Dionysus may have been, in his 
beginnings, nothing else than the ivy; Apollo the apple-tree 
and the mistletoe which grows on it, and Aphrodite to have been 
the mandrake or love-apple. Classical students are very likely 
to dispute these theories, but Harris gives much evidence in 
favor of them. At any rate, it is evident that all kinds 
of trees, plants and vegetables were regarded, in one time and 
place or another, as possessed of mana and the gift of tabu. 

Why should plants be regarded as possessed of souls, to 
be the abode of spirits or to be in some manner the manifesta- 
tions of godlike powers? It is because they possess mana, and 
mana means that they serve the purposes of man. Probably 
they are revered primarily because they furnish food, and man 
finds himself dependent on them for the sustenance of his life. 
Having mana, when they are eaten, that mana enters into those 
who partake of them, and it ia communicated to those who eat. 
Here we have the primary form of all those communal sacra- 
ments when man partakes of plants or their juices as giving 
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him mana, that is, its power. Often it is thoo^t that no such 
access of power is secored by the ordinary partaking of vege- 
tables, fmits or other forms of plant-life ; bat when these are 
eaten or partaken of by the commnnity in a festival especially 
established for the purpose, not only is the individnal who par- 
takes made stronger, bat the whole fellowship is broaght into 
intimate relaticma with the mana. in the food eaten or the joices 
drank. 

IV 

The complete development of this phase of man's relations 
to the vegetable world comes at a later stage in the progress of 
culture ; and we may now turn aside to consider another expres- 
sion of the same power of mana or wakonda. Strain as it may 
seem to ns of to-day, there can be little doabt that man's con- 
tact with the animal world came into play at a very early period 
in his history as shaping the outward manifestations of religion. 
Beverence for and worship of animals appears in some form in 
connection with every reli^on, from the lowest to the highest. 
The only adequate study of this subject is that by Northcote W. 
Thomas, which appears in the Giat volume of the Encyclopedia 
of Beligion and Ethics. He shows that all the qualities poasessed 
by man are attributed to animals, that animals are but men 
clothed in another form, and that there is something uncanny, 
miraculous, magical, and even supernatural, possessed by them. 

The distinction between men and aniina ls is not recognized 
by early peoples, evidently because they possess many of man's 
abilities, can think, act from motives, express their desires, and 
make use of a slyness, a cunning, a subtlety of will-power which 
man envies and respects. Early men attribute the power of 
speech to animalnj and they assign to them a reasoning power 
far beyond their own. When they will, the animals can cast 
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off their animal fons, as a snake its sbin, and appear as what 
they are, human beings in disguise. Not only may they trans- 
form tbemselvea into human beings, but men may a^ume the 
animal form; and these races or orders may intermarry, live 
happily with each other, and bear children partly animal and 
partly human. Many religious, and more especially Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism among those of the higher races, believe that 
men may be transformed after death into animals, in order 
that their karma, or force resulting from conduct, may be worked 
out to its legitimate eonelusions. Many primitive peoples ac- 
cept this view of the relations of men and animals, and hold 
that men may be bom as animals and animals as men, in order 
to work out the expiatory results required in securing moral 
advancement and growth. In every religion of the ancient 
world there were animal gods, as Hanuman, the monkey-god 
of the Hindus; and Sebek, the crocodile-god of the Egyptians. 
Even a god of the high type of Zeua appears as a horse in one 
of his many transformations, and as other animals in the pursuit 
of his amours or in order to disguise himself. This undoubtedly 
means that he was either originally one or the other of these 
animals or that he had taken over the attributes of these animal- 
gods in the regions where his worship had been established. 

Animals hold a very large place in the early mythologies. 
They appear as bearers of the earth on their backs, as in the 
Hindu conception of the tortoise or the elephant. These sup- 
porting animals may cause the earth to quake when they turn 
over or move in order to secure a more restful position. An ani- 
mal may watch over the entrance to the other world, as in the 
instance of Cerhebus, the three-headed dog who protects the 
way of entrance to the lower world of the Greeks. The animal 
has magical powers, as we have seen; and it is this gift which 
attaches him to witches, and makes the cat the inevitable com- 
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panion of the European witoh. Wherever we find the wizard 
or the witch, we find his or her familiar, an animal into which 
these beings may be transformed. If the animal is wounded, 
the witch is wounded in the a&me manner. The werewolf is a 
familiar object in European f(^-lore, and may be found in 
nearly every part of the world. This belief, it has been 
assumed, has quite died out ; but here is a IkkA aa 'Werew<^Tes, 
by Elliott 'Donnell, published in Lcmdon by Methuen, in 1912, 
which assures us that such creatures really exist, and may be 
found at the present day by those who know how to seek for 
them. He assumes that these creatures are emasations from 
the dead or phantasms of those who have been of a cmel, savage 
and treacherous nature. 

Again, it is in some tribes assumed that the life of a child 
is bound up with that of some animal, that its life-index or power 
of life, has been located in an animal, and that as the animal 
prospers, suffers or dies, such will be the fate of the human being. 
Some animals have a great power of fascination, and they will 
charm birds to their destruction, and even human beings are not 
able to resist this power in the serpent. The snake and the 
serpent are regarded with awe everywhere, partly because of 
their manner of movement, and partly because they are to be 
found often about graves and cemeteries, leading to the con- 
clusion that the dead have taken up their abode in these 
creatures. 

One of the moet remarkable phases of this regard for ani- 
mals is the acceptance of one or another of them as the creator. 
The northern Algonkins gave this place to the Great Hare (or 
rabbit), while the Tlingit of the northwest coast of Canada 
attribute it to the raven. These and other peoples do not sap- 
pose that the ordinary rabbit or raven is capable of creating 
the world or of accomplishing any other nnnsoal task. AU the 
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peoples who attribute Bupernatural powers to animals regard 
the actual animal tbey hunt as no more thaa a mere type of 
that greater animal which takes the same form, but is, as it were, 
the comprehensive phase of all the animals of the given speeies. 
This supreme or supernatural raven exists in the heavens as a 
great and powerful being, full of magic, a supernatural force, 
of which the ordinary animal is but a mere resemblance or mani- 
festation. It is this great animal, this quintessence of the pow- 
ers of all the members of the species, which is the creator, the 
being full of magical power, a vast reservoir of orenda. 



One other form of the reverence for and worship of ani- 
mals must be considered. This is what is called totemism, 
which, in some respects, is the earliest form of what has become 
known as the doctrine of spirits, in this instance being animals, 
and not dead ancestors. It may take the form of an animal 
guardian for the individual, but much more widely it is that of 
a guardian, protector or ancestor of a communal group. Andrew 
Lang, in the Encycloptedia Brittanica, says that the totem 
"denotes the object, generally of a natural species, animal or 
vegetable, but occasionally rain, clouds, star, wind, which gives 
its uame to a kindred actual or supposed, amoug many savage 
and barbaric races in America, Africa, Australia, Asia and the 
isles. Each child, male or female, inherits this name, either 
from its mother (female descent) or from its father {male 
descent). Between each person and his or her name-giving 
object, a certain mystic rapport is supposed to exist." In Bome 
tribes the individual is supposed to have as hia first ancestor 
this particular animal which is the totem, and some tale is 
told of the manner in which the descent began. At the same 
time, the whole of the group or elan taking the totem name, 
and owing descent to the animal it represents, is descended 
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from this totem, whicli is its gfoardian and protector, as well 
as the soarce from which it originated. In some instances this 
animal is regarded almost as a deity, though this is not often 
the ease. 

In four large volmnes, of a total of more than two tbooaand 
pages, under the title of Totemism and Exogamy, J. G. Frazer 
has dealt with every phase of this sabject. He shows that totem- 
ism is not nniversal, that it is confined to certain regiona and 
coTuttries, and that it is not to be found in any of the higher 
stages of civilization. Frazer finds totemism in Australia, New 
Gainea, Melanesia, Polynesia, Indonesia, India, Africa and 
America. Ontside the aborigines of these regions totenusm does 
not esist, except in some possible survivals here and there. 

Frazer's definition of totemism is that it "is an intimate 
relation which is snpposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a Rpecies of natural or artificial ob- 
jects on the other side, which objects are called the totems of 
the human group. To this general definition, which probably 
applies to all purely totemic peoples, it should be added that 
the species or thing which constitute a totem is far oftener 
natural than artificial, and that amongst the natural species 
which are reckoned totems the great majority are either animals 
or plants." The origin of totemism is found in ignorance, on the 
part of such peoples as the natives of Australia, as to the causes 
of childbirth, it being assumed by them that the child comes to 
the mother from some ancestral center, where the ghosts of the 
dead are waiting to be reincarnated again in human form. 

With much trepidation one may differ from an investi- 
gator of such vast knowledge and ample resources for sociological 
interpretation as J. G. Frazer; but the nature of totemism 
would suggest that it has its origin in animism, and in the rev- 
erence paid to animals by all peoples who have any of than 
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living in tbeir immediate eavironmeot. Totemtsm is to be 
found only in regions peopled by backward races ; but rev- 
erence for animals is found everywhere, on the part of primitive 
peoples, and on the part of those the most highly civilized. It 
seema probable, if it may not be regarded as certain, that totem- 
ism had its origin in the animistic manner of regarding animals 
and to a lesser degree plants, as possessing powers similar to 
those possessed by man, and as having magical gifts far sur- 
passing any that man possesses. 

This means that totemism is merely a phase of the reverence 
for animals; but its special characteristics are developed when a 
tribe reaches a stage of social organization demanding some 
means of designating groups, clans or gentes, not only for the 
purpose of distinguishing them from each other as a flag dis- 
tinguishes a nation ; but also for the purpose of definitely indi- 
cating those who may marry and those who may not marry. 
Where totemism exists it is a practically universal rule that 
those of the same totem shall not marry, as that a bear shall not 
unite with a bear or a fox with a fox. This rule, called that 
of exogamy, means that a bear may marry a fox or some one of 
another clan within the tribe. Generally, but not invariably, 
totemism and exogamy accompany each other. Evidently, 
therefore, the reverence for animals, and the idea of the animal 
origin of groups, is made use of, at a certain stage of social 
development, in order to designate those who belong to a group, 
and those who may marry. 

Frazer is of the opinion that totemism has no definite con- 
nection with religion, and in this he is probably right. How- 
ever, the reverence for animals, in which totemism has its origin, 
has an intimate relation with the early forms of religion, and 
even with those which are highly advanced. Thomas says 
that animal worship covers facts ranging from the worship of 
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the real diTine animal, commonly conceived as a 'god-body,' at 
one end of the scale, to respect for the bones of a slain animal 
or even the use of a respectable name for the living animal at the 
other end. Certain animals are regarded as sacred, either as 
individnals or as a total species. What particular form the 
worship shall take, or what shall be the nature of the cnlt de- 
voted to the animal or ftninmlH worshipped, is determined by 
the nature of the society worshipping or the nature of the ani- 
mals worshipped. Pastoral and hunting tribes reverence ani- 
mals in ways peculiar to their social development or their man- 
ner of securing food, that is, the character of their chief in- 
dustry. Dangerous animals are regarded in a manner qnite 
different from those which have been domesticated, and have 
become permanently serviceable to man. 

Another phase of the reverence for animals is to be found 
in the respect paid to them when they are killed for purposes 
of food. The good-will of the Blang^tered animals is Boog^t, 
and methods of propitiatiou are made use of to this end. Ani- 
mals are offered in sacrifice to the dead, and not wholly used 
for the benefit of the living. It is assumed that the dead de- 
pend on food as when they were living, and snitable food must 
be provided for them after they have entered the other world. 
To this end, when the dead are buried, food is placed in the 
grave, that the g^ost may be sustained, at least for a time. Food 
may be placed on the grave at regular intervals for the same 
purpose. When the food is found where it was placed, it is 
said that the ghost consumes only the aroma, the spiritual sub- 
stance of the food, and that its material part remains. The 
worshipper may consume this remainder, and he may eat of 
a communal meal on the grave, sharing the food with the ^ost, 
and even with the higher powers who may desire to partake 
of this sustenance. 
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Very crude are these means of communication with the 
dead, and these helps in providing for their wants. When a. 
man is placed in the grave, if he has been a warrior, his horse, 
weapons, and aceontremente are buried with him, on the sup- 
position that he will need them, and use them, in the ghostland 
to which he goes. Assuming also that he will not wish to be 
companionless there, and that he will especially desire the pres- 
ence of his wife or wives, one or more of them are buried 
with him either alive or slain, that they may accompany him 
on his far journey. Since he is a chieftan, and will need at- 
tendants, one or more of his slaves are required to accompany 
him into the other world. 

Here we have the primary origin of sacrifice, in the pro- 
viding of the dead with the food and the services which they 
will hereafter require. The continued offering of food and other 
gifts on the grave grows from stage to stage into the providing 
of similar services to the spirits and then to the gods. Since 
the gods at first arc either deified men or beings having the same 
physical needs, food is brought to them regularly, and such other 
means of sustenance as it may be thought they will require, in 
order to the recuperation of their powers as beings of mana or 
orenda. This is a very crude and materialistic phase of the de- 
velopment of sacrifice, but there can be no doubt that its savage 
beginnings are in customs as crude as these. A lowly origin 
of this kind does not detract from the higher developments 
which come in time; but the recognition of them enables us to 
comprehend how enstoms of this nature originate. 
IV 

Having passed iu brief review the psychological causes 
leading to the development of religion, as well as its successive 
stages of animatism, animism, animal reverence and worship, 
totemism, nature-worship, mana, tabu, and sacrifice, we are 
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prepared to consider its organized forms in tbe attempt to mm- 
trol the forces in the environing world of man. The first of 
these is known as shamanism, which is but another form of 
magic, tboagh magic definitely used for human purposes. The 
shaman is often known as a medicine-man, and this name de- 
scribes one of his chief fanctions. In the core of disease the 
medicine-man makes use of magie to overcome malign inflaemies 
working against the patient; aod he employs prayer to the 
benign spiritual powers, in order to secure a recovery of health. 
To the same end, rituals, which develop potent orenda, are made 
use of frequently in the more advanced phases of the career ot 
the medicine-man. 

The great center of what is known as shamanism is to be 
found in Siberia, and it is indeed from that region the name 
has come to as, though it is of European origin, but as applied 
to conditions existing in the north of Asia. Tbe moat elaborate 
account of this form of religion is to be found in the woi^ on 
Aboriginal Siberia, by M. A. Czaplicka, which summarizes the 
information contained in numerona Bussian volumes. This 
author attributes shamanism in no small degree to the climatic 
conditions existing in Siberia, with its intense cold, prolonged 
absence of tbe sun, fierce snow-and wind-storms, and the hunger 
which often results from these conditions. These conditions 
bring on hysteria, resulting in paroxysms of nervous strain, and 
in intense excitement and complete collapse. The peoples of 
northern Siberia are extremely susceptible to nervous excite- 
ment, and unusual noise, prolonged drumming, fasting, or other 
similar cause, throwing them into conditions of hysteria or pro- 
longed sleep. Under these circnmetancea they acquire their 
magical powers, and feel a call to the magician's or shaman's 
career. On this subject Czaplicka says, quoting two or three 
Russian investigators: "To -the believer the acceptance of the 
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call means accepting several spirits, or at least one, as protectors, 
by which means the shaman enters into commonicatioo vrith the 
whole spirit world. The shamanistic call manifests itself 
through some animal, plant, or other natural object, which the 
person comes upon at the right time, i. e. when very young, 
often in the critical period between childhood and maturity (or 
else when a person more advanced in age is afflicted with mental 
or physical troubles). Sometimes it is an inner voice, which 
bids the person enter into intercourse with the spirits. If the 
person is dilatory in obeying, the calling spirit soon appears in 
some outward visible shape, aud communicatea the call in a 
more explicit way." 

Among the more northern tribes of Siberia shamanism is 
largely limited in its operations to the family, any member of 
which may exercise its functions in behalf of the family group. 
In this region there is no special class of persons devoted to 
this calling, and it is open to ajiyone to exercise it. Pro- 
fessional shamanism is only in its infancy; but in the more 
southerly region it has become a stated and definite profession. 
It is in this region that the shaman is not only called, but he is 
trained by other shamans for the exercise of his functions. The 
shaman believes himself inspired, and he uses the drum, with Its 
monotonous beat, accompanied with song, in order to work him- 
self into that hypnotic or ecstatic attitude of mental excitement 
in which he is able to esereise the functions of his calling. He 
uses many devices for impressing his audience, and for giving 
them confidence in his powers. The medictne-man of aboriginal 
America resorts to many tricks, sleight-of-hand performances, 
forms of jugglery, in order to inspire confidence that he is able 
to bring about the results he assures his hearers or patients he 
is capable of as one inspired. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that the shaman belierea in 
his wonderful gifts j and, though he may nse deceptiim to make 
an impression, not one whit the less is he assured that he is in 
direct commimicatioD with the spirits, and that they give him 
the powers he possesses. His attacks of hysteria, bis periods 
of anconscioQsness, his dreams and his visions, bis ability to 
bring about auto-suggestion, and his telepathic power, it may 
be, all ecHnbine to give him the utmost confidence In his inspira- 
tion by the spirits. In fact, he regards himself as one in imme- 
diate communication with the spirit-world; and the means to 
this end are those which have been enumerated. 

Shamanism and magic are by no means confined to Siberia, 
but may be found in all the northern regions of Asia and Europe, 
as has been shown by Domenico Comparetti in his work on The 
Traditional Poetry of the Finns, and by John Abercromby in 
The Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, both Eastern and Western, 
with the Magic Songs of the West Finns. All the Ugro-Finnic 
peoples are shamauists, including the Lapps, Siryanians, Yoty- 
aks, Cheremisians, Mordvinians, Voguls, Oslyaks, and others. 
The Finns were also sbamanists, and they did not wholly discard 
this practice when they became Christians. A large degree of 
faith in magic continues to exist in the religion of Russia. 

According to Comparetti, shamanism in these northern re- 
gions "differs from other religions in this: that, in addition to 
prayer and sacrifice, it believes in the coercive influence which 
man or some specially endowed men (shamans) exercise by 
means of acts, by secret operations, or by words, over nature or 
over the divine or demonic beings which represent and rule 
nature. Magic, therefore, which in other reli^ons is outside 
religion and contrary to its spirit, being despised as superstition 
or condemned as impiety, is in shamanism the very essence of 
religion; what we shall call the magic word is in it no leas 
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legitimate, lofty and noble than are the hymn and the prayer 
in any other religion. The shaman is more than a simple priest, 
he is the seer, he is the medicine-man, he is wise and powerful 
above all others and is capable of miraculous actions. With his 
action and his word he dominates things and men and animals 
and spirits ; he cures ills or prevents them ; he can propitiate 
superior beings and obtain benefits; can ensure good luck for 
the hunt, the fishing, the jonmey; can raise winds and storms 
and clouds and fogs and tempests, and can lay them, scatter 
them, disperse them ; he can transform himself and others ; he 
can rise in spirit into the realms of air, go down into those of the 
dead and carrj- off their secret." 

These shamanistic powers, in one degree or another, are to 
be found in connection with all the early phases of religion 
and in every part of the world. They are often found in sur- 
vival into quite advanced phases of civilization, and it is by no 
means certain that they have wholly disappeared from those 
religions which are the most advanced. Nor are they to be 
found only in connection with religion and the art of healing. 
The northern peoples of Europe, and those of other regions 
also, saw something magical and shamaristic in song and poetry, 
music and the dance. Their rune.i, their ballads, and especially 
their epic poems, often acquired qualities which were divine. 
Inspiration in any form or in regard to any art was of a super- 
natural character, the result of the incoming of some god into 
the soul of the singer, poet, or musician. The Greeks regarded 
love in this manner, and thought of its excitements, its absorp- 
tion in infatuation for one person, its forgetfulness for all else 
than its own object, as manifestations of a demoniacal presence. 
Infatuation, excitement, ecstacy, absorption in one object or 
interest, was accepted as of this nature, and was regarded as 
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proof that sometliiog divrnfl had entered into the indiTidaal 
showing any of these symptoms. 

Conclnsive proof has now been afforded for the origin of 
the aborigines of America in the northeast of Asia, and it is 
not therefore sorprising that they have developed many of the 
characteristic featnres of Siberian shamanism. This proof 
comes in considerable measure fnmi the inveHtigations of Ales 
Hrdlickft, who says of the American medicine-men and women, 
that they make use of magic prayers, songs, exhortation, sng- 
gestiou, ceremonies, fetishes, and certain specific and mechani- 
cal processes. He adds that these persons were regarded as 
the possessors of supematnral powers that enabled ih&a to 
recognize, antagonize, or core diseases. They might make use 
of herbs or the sweat-bath, or the manipulation of parts, or other 
natural curative means ; but their real power was that obtained 
through magic, that is, the compelling of the forces of the spirit- 
ual world to accomplish that which they desired to bring about 
for the benefit of the sick. 

The shaman, magician or medicine-man made use of magic, 
which may be best described as mana or orenda; and he ex- 
ercised his gifts largely for the benefit of individuals. While his 
power was accepted by his group, and its members made use 
of it in their behalf, be did not acquire it from his fellows or 
through their direct sanctioning of his gifts. He was called of 
the spirits, in a word, lus power was individual, and exercised 
for the benefit of individuals. It mi^t also be used to injure 
others, or only for the benefit of the individnal making use of it. 

Shamanism may be regarded as a development of the social 
conditions existing before social organization had advanced to 
die clearly defined clan and tribe. The climatic conditions in 
Siberia made it impossible that any considerable number of 
persons should be banded t^ether in one group, the food-supply 
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forbidding that degree of social advance. The eame conditions 
existed in the northern regions of America, among the Den6 
and the Algoukins, These tribes were hunters, roamed over 
considerable regions, were without any definite tribal organiza- 
tion, and were governed by a head-man or chief. They were 
grouped into bauds rather than organized into tribes, which 
might increase or decrease according to the popularity of a 
chief or the opportunities for securing food. It la such peoples 
who develop shamanism, though it may extend, through survival, 
among much more advanced peoples. Even into medieval Eu- 
rope it continued as a social force of no small importance, and 
was then known as black magic if it was used for individual 
evil purposes, and as white magic if it did not antagonize 
religion, and was beneficently employed. 

The shaman heats the sick, foretells the future, and controls 
the spirits; but it is the priest who functions as the leader in 
the rituals of religion. In The Golden Bough Frazer regards 
magic or shamanism as belonging to a pre-religious period of 
human culture, and describes the shaman as exercising his pow- 
ers in behalf of the individual rather than the social group. 
When the priest appears, it is after tribal organization has 
begun to develop, and he acts in its behalf. He does not deal 
in magic, as does the shaman; but he is especially concerned 
with the performance of those dances, ceremonies, dramatic in- 
terpretations of myths, which take the form of religious rituals. 
Since these ceremonies, in tribes at all advanced beyond the 
most primitive forma of ritual, are likely to be elaborate, and 
of considerable extent, to include many songs, festivals, and 
ceremonials of various kinds, he must devote much time to their 
mastery, and become a tribal functionary, a professional inter- 
preter of religion. 
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The reli^ons rituals of primitive peoples are dramatic 
representations of the doings of the spirits and the gods, and b7 
this means bringing them into direct contact with the people, 
and for their benefit. As Frazer has very definitely pointed out, 
the shaman as a mle employs hia gifts for the benefit of indi- 
vidaals, but the priest recites his rituals for the aiding of the 
clan or the tribe. Religion among primitive men is religious 
because it functions socially, and for the reason that it serves 
the community rather than the individual. As the priest grows 
in importance to the group he serves, the shaman becomes of 
less infinence, and his activities become, it may be, more and 
more hidden, occult, and evil in their nature and methods. In bis 
book OD The American Indian, Clark Wissler says that there 
takes place a differentiation of the priest from the shaman 
wherever ritualism is highly developed. Though there is no 
rigid demarkation between the two, yet as rituals increase in 
importance there comes a positive separation between them, and 
the priest grows in dignity and power. 

To primitive peoples the rituals of religion are the myths 
interpreted as in action. Some interprets of mjrtii have 
claimed that all myths are the product of rituals, that is, that 
the ritual is first developed as an interpretation of the acts of 
spirits and gods, and that the myths are merely these actions 
put into narrative form. It is probable that some myths orig- 
inate in this manner, being first acted, and then narrated. Other 
myths, not being expressed in ritualistic fonn, cannot cmginate 
as this theory su^iests. A myth is an account of the doings of 
those beings which we have seen come into existence through 
the action of what is called animism or the recc^^iticm of all 
objects in nature as alive and acting their part in the great 
drama of the world's existrace. The definition given by J. N. B. 
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Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, is one of the 
moat explicit, and may be cited here: "Among savage tribal 
men a myth is primarily and essentially an account of the 
genesis, the function, the history, and the destiny of a human- 
ized fictitious male or female personage or being who is a per- 
sonification of some body, principle, or phenomenon of nature, 
or of a faculty or function of the mind, and who performs his 
or her functions by imputed inherent orenda, or magic power, 
and by whose being and activities the inchoate reasoning of such 
men sought to explain the existence and the operations of the 
bodies and the principles of nature. Such a being or personage 
might and did personify a rock, a tree, a river, a plant, the 
earth, the night, the storm, the summer, the winter, a star, a 
dream, a thought, an action or a series of actions, or the ancient 
form or prototype of an animal or bird." 

When a myth was dramatized for religious purposes, acted 
Id it« several details, presented by persons disguised by masks, 
and other means of representing the spirits or gods concerned 
in the myth, it became a ritual. Such a ritual, in order that 
it might serve its religious purposes, was not to be regarded as 
a dramatic performance, but as a ceremonial means of commu- 
nication with the supernatural beings represented in it. Such 
ceremonial had a magical power, and the representation of the 
spirits or gods, had the effect of bringing them, as it were, into 
the presence of the spectators, and of securing their aid for the 
benefit of the community. The magical power of the ritual not 
merely invoked the presence and support of the gods, but com- 
pelled them to answer the prayers of the community as voiced 
through the priest. The priest, indeed, was the man or woman 
who could thus insure the beneficent presence of these super- 
natural beings, and their being made subservient to the com- 
munity's needs. As a result, the priest became the most im- 
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portant mau or woman in the tribe, and the exercise of his 
powers throng^ the ritual gave him a large and commanding 
place in the tribal life. 

■With the growth of religion under ritualistic and priestly 
influences symbolism became a more and more important feature 
of it In our own day there are many attempts to express and 
interpret what is spiritual and supernatural by means of sym- 
bols; bat they have largely lost their significance and deeper 
meanings for the life of our time. No effort to revive what does 
not belong to the culture of a period can be more than tempor- 
arily and spasmodically successful. Symbolism belongs to the 
age of ritual, to the days of the priest, that is, to the intellectual 
period of the higher ^e of animism. Then was it intimately 
bound up with religion, and was used to interpret and explain 
all its manifestations. The symbol not merely represented the 
god in outward form, bat made sure that he was present when 
he was needed. This is what gives meaning to that form of 
animism or religion known as fetishism. Any object mode may 
become a fetish, the abode of a spirit or a god. The bundle of 
most miscellaneous articles tied up by a negro of Africa into 
a fetish was not in itself anything more than a number of sticks 
and other objects; but the spirit came into it and remained 
there for the benefit and the protection of its owner, and it 
became of great importance. Sticks and stones as such had no 
meaning to the fetish-man, but when a powerful spirit was pres- 
ent in his bundle or other object nothing could be more valuable 
to him. The fetish was merely the symbol of the presence of a 
powerful spirit. So it was with all other symbols, that they 
represented a power of magical potence brought to the aid of 
the worshipper. 

If we study the several peoples of America, or of any other 
continental r^on, we shall find that shamanism, with magic 
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as its basis, presents itself amongst tlie most backward tribes, 
those in the hunting stage or those inhabiting inclement and un- 
propitious regions. As we move forward towards the more ad- 
vanced tribes, those which are gaining a definite form of social 
organization, we shall find religion in more definite forms, tak- 
ing on the character of rituals and elaborated ceremonials, with 
a priestly class for their presentation and interpretation. Mj-ths 
grow, and become a more and more clearly defined statement 
of the actions of the gods, and explain, in the form of narratives 
of the doings of the higher spiritual personages, the creation of 
the world and of man, the origiu of the rituals, the advance of 
the different phases of culture and the advent of the enlture- 
hero himself. Sacrifices become more numerous and more effi- 
cacious, they are developed into great systems of contaet with 
the gods, and responses to their needs. Symbolism grows, and 
is perfected in marvelous ways. Rituals develop apace, and 
they are regarded with a more confident faith. As yet there is 
no creed, no dogmas, except those which find expression in the 
symbols and the rituals. Man does not think, but he feels and 
he acts. He has no science, but he does have symbolism and 
ceremonial. 

Here we have the roots, as it were, of religion. Primitive 
enough, surely, but all the possibilities of it are in animism, 
symbolism, and ritual. At the basts we find man's own recog- 
nition of his mental powers, that he is in some sense a being 
other than physical, and with gifts of will, creative power, ability 
to master the world, and to make it subservient to his wishes. If 
he sees himself reflected in a world of spirits and gods, it is that 
he may bring these to his aid, and that he may become more a 
man than is possible without them. 
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VIII 

In the preceding pages it has been suggested tltat the de- 
veloping phases of religion passed in review have a positive 
effect in controlling conduct. Tabu may be regarded as a form 
of moral law, and exogamy is very distinctly a method regulat- 
ing marriage and the relations of the sexes. The initiations, the 
secret societies, the rituals, and the manner in which the spirits 
are regarded, have a large influence on individual and social 
conduct. In fact, in primitive society there is no differentia- 
tion between religion and ethics. Ritual makes for morality, 
and morality finds its ori^ and sanctions in religioift 

This union of religion and ethics is a result of the distinctly 
communal nature of all social development in tribal communi- 
ties. Belief and conduct to the man of the tribe are not separated 
as they are in modem society. Not only does morality develop 
with religion and as a phase of it, but so also does law and 
jurisprudence. It is true that nothing of positive law is to be 
found in tribal society, but custom is varied and powerful, and 
it is but another phase of religion. Custom is the practice, the 
conduct, of the tribe, what every one of its members regards 
and obeys because all the other members act in the same manner. 

Tabu has been presented as of a religious character, as 
defining what is sacred and what is evil in its nature. With as 
much truth it might have been interpreted as a law defining 
conduct, for such it is in its practical resnlts. If it takes a 
negative form, and defines what may not be done, because 
sacred, or, on the other hand, andean, it is also afiBrmative as 
to what is conducive to the tribal advantage. It must be rec- 
ognized also that totemism, clan oi^anization, and many an- 
other phase of tribal society, carries with it rules of conduct 
for the clan as a clan, and also for each and every one of its 
individual members. 

[146] 
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lo this regard tribal aoeiety ftdlom otber etliieil mka tfcan 
those koowo 10 modem eonunanitie*. It k not the indmdhial 
«« ati tudividual who u required to obc7 eliiiesl reqnimBoita, 
but the cUo ifanelf. That U, the monX law of the dan is that 
of ciutou, the traditional and coUeetiTe ™«n««- of ecrndDct 
which belongs not to individnals bat to the whole feUowship. 
What one dues all do, tJte custom for one being the eustom fid- 
lowed by every member. All act together, in the same q>irit, to 
the same ends. 

This may be seen, perhaps, to best advant^e in what is 
known as^tbe blood-feud in the higher phases of tribal life. 
This custom requires that all the members of a clan shall be 
responsible for the conduct of every one of its members. All 
are held to be equally guilty for any act committed by an indi- 
vidual of the clan. If an act of an individual member of a clan 
has done an injury to a member of another clan, the offended 
clan requites itself on any member of the offending clan, whether 
the one causing the injury or not. It is not so much the indi- 
vidiiul OS Uio clan as a whole which is responsible. This law 
is that of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. The 
offending elan is punished in exactly the same manner and 
extent as was the nature of the crime committed. 

Custom dominates in tribal society, therefore, and custom 
has always behind it the sanction of the ancestors or the gods. 
Custom is law in its first stages, but law intimately unified 
with religion, which prescribes its demands. At this stage in 
its evolution law haa no separate existence, and does not know 
Itself as law. It is no more thao custom, the social practice of 
a clan or a tribe. 

While the ethical life of the clan is intimately bound np 
with r«Ugion, in the form of custom, it controls every phase 
of tba Ut» of the iadividuaL In fact, there is in the clan no 
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individnal &eedom as concerns conduct, and every departnre 
from custom is severely ponished, either by beating, mntiliation 
or death. In all the more advanced tribes something in the 
nature of commandments or a code may be found, brief but ex- 
plicit statements as to what ia to be done or what is to be left 
undone. These brief summaries of the laws of conduct often 
cover many or all of the ethical demands of a primitive form 
of society. Some of them, at least, mi^t be very well enforced 
in modem communities, so fundamental are they. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Feudal Religion 

ONCE again it needs to be stated that religion in the early 
ages is not separated from the other phases of human 
life. Differentiation from social and political conditions, from 
industries, the arts, conduct, and other phases of development, 
has not as yet taken place. Everything that is human is con- 
cerned with religion, and it is intimately related to everything 
that man experiences. The hunt is prepared for with religious 
ceremonies, and other ceremonies follow the hunter's return. 
It is the same when the warrior goes forth to battle, and when 
he returns victorious or defeated. When the ground is pre- 
pared for the seed, and when the seed is cast into it, ritual ob- 
servances are required. The reaping of the harvest calls for 
thanksgiving and festival, often of an elaborate character. 
When a child is born, when it is named, when the boy or girl 
is initiated or married, and when death comes, religion is in- 
voked to give its sanctions. Even the most trivial events may 
lead to some ritual observance, to a festival when the gods are 
invoked or to a prayer for guidance. 

What this means, at least in one direction, is that religion 
is dependent for its manifestations on the industrial, social, 
and political developments of a people. As these change the 
religion changes to meet the new conditions. The religion of 
a hunting baud or group is other than that of a pastoral tribe 
or an agricultural clan. The hunting band will give its atten- 
tion chiefly to those conditions which favor the capture of the 
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animals it aeeka, and its rituals will be of a nature conducive 
to that end. The agricnltoral elan will be chiefly concerned 
with the growing of an abundant harvest, and it will adapt its 
ceremonials and its rituals to bringing about that result. 

In the study of early religion, therefore, it is desirable 
that recognition should be given to occupations, to forms of 
social organization, and to the manner in which a group de- 
velops its customs and its laws. In the beginning it would ap- 
pear that man is dependent for his food supply on nature, and 
he gathers such plants and fruits as afford him sabgistance. 
Since he evidently began his career in tropical lands, he could 
easily subsist in Uiis manner. The gatherers also were likely 
to become hunters, for nearly everywhere animals are found. 
When he moved away from the tropics he became more and 
more dependent on hunting, as he advanced into regions re- 
mote from the abundant natural products of that region. As 
he came into more favorable regions he became a tiller of 
the soil, and this occupation gave him the opportunity to set- 
tle in permanent localities, and to cease from the life of the 
nomed. As in India, he might develop a village community 
of tillers of the soil, with hunting and pastoral conditions 
subsidiary thereto. The village might grow into a city, with 
the beginning of industries, the arts and commerce. Or, the 
development might take the form of bringing together groups 
into a tribe, each groap becoming a elan, if female descent 
was the rule, or a gentes, if male descent prevailed. In the 
formation of a tribe two processes appear to have been fol- 
lowed. The one resulted when Uie group became too large for 
the food-supply, and it divided into two or more groups, each 
occupying a separate territory, but continuing as far as pos- 
sible tbeir old relations. This appears to have been the process 
followed in the formation of the tribes of tbe Iroquois. The 
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Bub-groups might again divide, and in this manner from two 
to twenty or more groups might be formed. The bond uniting 
these groups grew to be in time that of blood-kinship, and thi 
ties this constituted. The bond of blood, kinship or hereditary 
descent is one of the most powerful known to men, and it acted 
very efEectively in the formation of the tribe in all the phases 
of the developing life of early communities. Such groups, 
united by the kinship tie, grew into tribes and then, it may be, 
into a city-state, as appears to have been the case in Greece 
and in the northern Italy of the mediaeval era. 

The other process in the formation of the tribe was that 
of separate groups gradually coalescing for protection, and 
for the promotion of their common interests. This was the 
manner in which the forty or more elans of the Navaho came 
together, from many sources, perhaps even from tribes speak- 
ing other languages than the Dene. In India this process was 
followed, as well as in Greece. In time the separate groups 
might become so far welded together as to become convinced 
of their common origin, and to insist on the blood-bond as 
existing from the beginning. 

Briefly we have explained the manner in which tribes 
were formed, with their constituent clans or gentes. The pro- 
cess of coalescence and unification did not stop here, however, 
but went on to far higher expressions. Wheu the tribe, with 
its communal territory, came under the direction of a chief, 
who in some degree was regarded as a representative of the 
ancestral rulers of the community as a whole, it might come to 
pass that he, in the name of the tribe, and as the representative 
of its communal interests, would become the putative owner of 
the land, all the members of the tribe becoming in some degree 
his subjects. Under these conditions feudalism appears, with 
its attendant domination of the chief over all other membei 
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of the conuDoiutf. Under him would be aobchieb, subject to 
hia will ; and other minor officials, enforcing his commands. The 
great mass of the tribesmen, however, woidd become in some 
degree subordinate, freemen perhaps or mere serfs, bound to 
the soil. What we have to note is, that the feudal community 
grew out of the tribal, and that it carried forward to higher 
issues those conditions which the tribal life began. 

I 

Feudalism, even in its higher forms, retained very much 
of what had originated in the tribe ; and it may be regarded as 
tribal society more perfectly oi^anized, and reaching towards 
that which is political. Owing to migration, frequent wars, 
the development of the early stages of the uidustries and com- 
merce, it came about that the old kinship relations were some- 
times violently broken up, and in other instances this change 
came about quite slowly ; but in one way or another geograph- 
ical relations were established in place of those which origin- 
ated in the family. War in itself had little other effect than 
that of destruction; but one of the consequences which fol- 
lowed from it was that the old kinship ties were disrupted, and 
men were thrown together who were not of the same family 
or clan, and found it necessary to live together as best they 
could. Migration in some instances had the same effect. Ll 
these and other ways it came about that communities were 
formed on another basis than that of kinship, namely, that of 
geographical proximity or the fact of living on the same ter- 
ritory, and being more or less dependent on each other. At first 
they might pretend to an origin in some putative ancestor, and 
such could be readily devised for the occasion. 
[161] 
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Gradnally, however, it came about that territory in itself 
became the basis of social and political union, and the ties of 
family ancestry and elan organization were broken down. It 
was a very slow process by which tribal was developed into 
political society. It required hundreds of years to bring about 
the change; and in its more pronounced phases this develop- 
ment is known as feudalism. Found wherever the tribe has 
given way to the state, the process has been greatly varied in 
different parts of the world. In some regions it would seem 
that it has been wholly the result of conquest, and the process 
o£ the subjection of one tribe to another. Elsewhere it would 
appear to have been wholly the product of migration, and the 
gradual coalescence of peoples by the mixing process which re- 
sulted. In other regions it may have been the result of the 
diffusion of culture conditions, the spread of ideas, and the 
extension of the processes making for civilization. 

However feudalism was brought about, it includes several 
marked phases, and among them the development of the chief 
of a democratic community into an autocratic lord, with con- 
trol over the lives and fortunes of his subjects; the ownership 
of the land occupied by the community on the part of this 
chief or king, and the right to portion it out to his subjects; 
and the king as lawmaker, leader of the tribal armies, with 
the right to determine war whenever it might please his auto- 
cratic will to do so. One phase of this process was the de- 
velopment of a class devoted to war almost exclusively. In 
connection with these developments there usually followed a 
distinctive type of social custom, a large degree of progress 
in song and ballad and lyric, the creation of new forms of art, 
and an added emphasis on ritual and all forms of ceremonial 
in the domain of religion. As the chief or king became an 
autocrat, so did the priest become the bishop or overseer of 
[1521 
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priests. In both the secular and the sacred fields of develop- 
ment authority greatly increased, society was organized with 
marked elaborateness, ^ades of classes were slowly estab- 
lished, with all power in the hands of the rulers, while the 
great body of the people were subject to the autocratic will of 
those above them. 

This phase of social and political progress did not appear 
everywhere; and in some favored regions, such as the Greek 
lands, this era of advancement from the tribe to the state was 
marked by the growth of village commnnities and then by the 
appearance of the city-state. Even in Greece, however, the 
other type of feudalism appeared, as it is presented in the pages 
of the niad. It is true that feudalism of the distinctive type 
did not work itself out to the extent in which it appeared 
in western Europe, and it did not last for as prolonged a per- 
iod or so it would seem from the imperfect knowledge we have 
of this stage in Greek culture. It would appear, also, that it 
came at an earlier period, and was more quickly succeeded by 
the growth of the city communities. 

With these changes in communal and industrial organiza- 
tion religion took on new forms, and the spirits or gods ac- 
quired fresh attributes. Not all processes of development, 
however, took the precise directions here indicated, and we 
must for a time turn aside to consider other phases of social 
and religions progress. One of these had its origin in the more 
distinctly industrial developments of early commnnities. The 
discovery or invention of the simplest arts, what Tylor has 
called the "arts of life," such as pottery, weaving, tanning, and 
the cultivation of the soil, led to results of the greatest im- 
portance. 

[153] 
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Much discussion has been indulged in with regard to what 
Baehofen called the matriarchate, and what is now generally 
known as mother-right. To understand how this form of 
society took its origin wc must briefly review again the several 
stages in social and industrial development. Frequently it has 
been asserted that female descent or mother-right was the 
earliest form of society known to humanity, and traces of it 
have been sought for amongst all early peoples. The evidence, 
however, does not bear out this theory, and indicates, if it 
does not prove, that mother-right is not to be regarded as a 
luiiversal stage in human evolution, and that it is by no means 
to be found in connection with all primitive communities. It 
results from industrial conditions, and it is not likely to appear 
until these have prepared the way. As we have already seen 
to have been the ease, man began his career as a gatherer or 
as a hunter. Under these conditions the form of social organ- 
ization was that of control by a headman or chief of the 
persons gathered into a band. In this band the father was the 
ruler of the family, and his will was law within its limits, 
both over wife or wives and chUdren. This form of society 
may be described as the paternal. It is found widely in Si- 
beria, in the northern parts of America, and in many other 
regions where the chief means of the food-supply is bunting, 
the keeping of reindeer or other similar occupation requiring 
the active exertion of the energies of men. 

When men were occupied as gatherers and hunters, in 
such regions as made it possible, women became the first tiUera 
of the soil. This conclusion is now nearly universally accepted 
by anthropologists, and by the students of the early forms of 
the industrial life. Probably it was not by design or through 
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inveotiTe skill, that women foood they coald place seeds in 
the ground, and secure a harvest near their huts or tipis. This 
knowledge was probably the result of a happy accident, in 
connection with the other activities of women; and it was ar- 
rived at, probably, in several different regions. This discovery 
or invention, whichever we may choose to call it, had results 
of the greatest importance for the developing life of mankind ; 
and for religion, as well. 

In many parts of the world, when women began to pro- 
duce plants, and thus to supplement the labors of men as gather- 
ers and banters, results followed that were of large social sig- 
nificance. One of these was that the product of their labors 
belonged to the women, and that they became the owners of 
the soil, its produce, the granaries in which the results of their 
toil were stored, and also of the houses in which they lived 
with their husbands and children. Under these circumstances, 
the woman asked the man to live with her and to share in her 
labors and her possessions. She became, consequently, in 
many tribes, the head of the family, descent being reckoned 
through her, her children inheriting her property, and more 
especially this was true of her daughters. The Iroquois and 
the Zuni in North America, the Khasis of Assam, and the 
Nayars of India, are instances of such mother-right peoples. 

To what extent mother-right existed in early India, Baby- 
lonia, Syria, Anatolia or Asia Minor, Egypt, and Greece it is 
impossible to say with historic deSniteness. Many anthro- 
pologists believe that it did exist at an early time in all these 
regions, and that its presence had a determining influence on 
the development of religion. Many phases of the growth of 
customs in these and other lands can be best explained by the 
supposition that mother-right once existed there. We know 
that widely in tribal society women took part in the rituals of 
[165] 
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religion, having the same right as men to fill the offices o£ 
shaman, priest and prophet. While they were rigidly excluded 
from the ceremoui&lB of religion in many regions, this was 
rarely the ease where any form of mother-right had come into 
exiatenee. 

Under the conditions of mother-right, or something kin- 
dred to it, there appeared mother-goda or goddesses; and these 

: numerous and powerful in the ancient world. "We have 
already had occasion to mention Ishtar, the great mother-god- 
dess of Babylonia and Syria. In some respects the greatest, or, 
it may be truer to say, the best beloved of the Egj-ptian gods, 
was Isis, partly because of her motherhood and her relations 
to HoruB. The Great Mother of Asia Minor was the leading 
divinity of Lycia, Lydia, and the neighboring lands. Athena 
was the protecting divinity of the city of Athena, and in this 
capacity was preferred to all the other gods. 

One of the reasons why most of the mother-gods may be 
assumed to have originated in the conditions attendant upon 
the cultivation of the soil by women, is that they were either 
person i6e at! ons of the earth or of the plants cultivated by 
women. All the cereals and fruits of the early time were re- 
garded as the abodes of a mother-spirit or goddess, as mother- 
corn or mother-rice. In some regions wheat or maize or rice 
were received as in themselves mother-divinities, and in others 
a goddess gave origin to them, and gave them into the care of 
the women who cultivated them. Such myths as these are not 
likely to have originated except under conditions which made 
them historical or descriptive of actual events. When women 
cultivated the cereals or fruits indigenous to the several reg- 
ions of the earth, it is natural that they should animistically 
ascribe divine powers to those plants with which they came 
into intimate relations, and on which their tribes were closely 
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dependent. Any other explanation of the ori^n of these god- 
desses, with their a^cultural settings, in nearly all instances, 
seems to be quite wide of the mark as a genuine interpretation. 

Another phase of this development is to be found in con- 
nection with the animistic or anthropomorphic conception of 
the earth as a great divinity or mother-goddeas. Widely over 
the world this interpretation of the relations of the earth to 
the needs of man is to be fonnd. The cereals and the fruits 
cultivated by women grow out of the earth, therefore to the 
primitive mind it was natural to regard the earth as a mother, 
the nurse and nourisber of all who live. 

The earth as a Divine Mother was onited to the sky or 
Bun as a Divine Father. The earth gave to men an abode, the 
food which enabled them to live, and the nurturing care of a 
world goodly and beneficent. The sun and aky made the earth 
fruitful with light and heat, rain and dew. Therefore they 
stood in the relations to each other of husband and wife, and 
to all earthly creatures in that of father and mother. In many 
regions this relation is to be found in myth, in legend, in rit- 
ual and in belief. Even in the highest religions may be found 
survivals of this belief; it is frequently found in art and 
poetry, and is not wholly absent from philosophy. 

The myth-making capacity of early peoples for personi- 
fying the earth, and the cereals which grow out of it, by no 
means interprets every phase of the growth of goddesses in 
the early religious. While it is true that this phase of religious 
development is largely connected with the cultivation of the 
soil by women, it has also its incentive in the facts resulting 
from the relations of the sexes in courtship and marriage. 
Such myths assume that the process of creation is a process of 
generation, and that man owes his parentage to the intimate 
relations of Father Heaven and Mother Earth. In the United 
[157] 
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States and Canada many tribes, which are not yet adyaneed to 
the industrial stage of the cultivation of the soil, have the myth 
of the two divine parents. The intimate relations of the sun 
or sky to the earth are such that even the primitive man and 
woman must have come to recognize them ; and this would 
naturally lead to the conception of them as the great begetters, 
the father and mother of all who live. In the stage of advance- 
ment when women were beginning the cultivation of the cere- 
als, this relation would obtain added recognition and convinc- 
ing proof. 

In many of the more advanced tribes of America the wor- 
ship of Heaven and Earth may be found, and in Mexico and 
Peru this belief had developed to a high stage of perfection. 
In the 6rst volume of his History of the New World called 
America, Edward John Payne says of the worship of the earth : 
"The motherhood o£ the earth was in aboriginal America no 
mere figure of speech, but an article of positive belief. In 
Peru it was so far a matter of universal faith that every tribe 
could point to a place where its ancestor had actually emerged 
from the soil. The earth, however, was chiefly worshipped, 
both in Peru and in Mexico, as in the Old World, as the uni- 
versal provider of subsistence. By the Mexicans she was 
called 'mother of the gods' ( Teteoinnan ) and 'our grand- 
mother' (Tocitzin), . . . The great mother is everywhere at 
hand. . . . For the same reason [in Peru] Fachamama was not 
usually worshipped in temples. The world of animated things 
is her temple : the upper world or firmament is its roof, the un- 
derworld its foundation." 

In western Africa, in Polynesia, in Indonesia, and in 

Japan, China, and India, this worship of Heaven and Earth 

as a wedded pair is to be found. In India they are known in 

the earliest times as Dyaua-pitar {the Jupiter of Boman myth- 
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ology) and as Pritbivi; and these names reappear in many of 
the Aryan languages. Oods and men alike are horn of this 
divine pair by the process of generation. In early Greece, ac- 
cording to Besiod, this pair was Uranus and Qaia ; and he says 
that all the deathless gods were bom of Earth and starry 
Heaven. In Egypt, where mother-right in large degree pre- 
vailed to a later date than the conquest of that laud by the 
Romans, the earth was the primal male deity, Seb ; and heaven 
was the female divinity, Nat. On the primal waters before 
creation they were married to each other, and from them came 
all things that are. 



m 

Heaven and Earth were regarded by many peoples as not 
merely animistic or anthropomorphic deities, but as the prim- 
ary principles in the universe. This may be seen finding em- 
phatic expression in China, where they are known as Yang 
and Tin, the fondamental types of life, the great energizing 
principles in all eziatence. J. J. M. de Groot, in his lectures 
on The Religion of the Chinese, says of these principles: 
"The oldest and holiest books of the empire teach that the uni- 
verse consists of two souls or breaths, called Yang and Yin, 
the Yang representing light, warmth, productivity, and life, 
also the heavens from which all these things emanate ; and the 
Yin being associated with darkness, cold, death, and the 
earth." In his lectures on The Religion of China, de Oroot 
explains that Yang is male and Yin female, and that they 
respectively represent man and woman. 

These two energies are largely of the nature of mana and 
orenda, lacking in distinct personification, forces rather than 
persons. According to the Li Ki, however, man is the result 
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of the anion of Heaven and Earth ; and here it would seem that 
they partake in considerable degree of individuality. Under 
the influence of Taoism they became actually deified, and ap- 
pear as gods rather than as creative principles. What is to 
be noted, however, is that these two principles are the male 
and female parts of the universe, that their union has given 
origin to all which exists, that they are never separate from 
each other, and that they in union are at the sources of the 
individual human being, as they are of the whole universe, in 
all its parts. 

Essentially the same animistic conception is to be found 
in India, where purusha is the male principle and prakriti the 
female principle. When they are personified or deified they 
become Heaven and Earth, though they always remain the 
primary manifestations of mind and matter. In many of the 
Hindu philosophies it is this union of mind (or spirit) and 
matter which constitutes the fundamental basis of the imi- 
verse. In his History of Aryan Medical Science, Bhagvat Sinh 
Jee says that the Hindu doctrine of creation is the result of the 
coming together of Purusha and Prakriti, spirit and matter. 
He adds that spirit is infinite, immortal, sentient, and bliss- 
ful; but that matter is lifeless, though possessed of creative 
force and properties of goodness, passiou, and apathy. Some 
Hindu philosophers are of the opinion that matter, the female 
principle, is without energy or creative power, that its union 
with spirit is essential to any productiveness on its part. 
Others are of the opinion that matter is merely an illusion, 
with no reality in itself, and that it becomes creative only 
when in uniou with spirit. And yet others deny all real exist- 
ence to spirit, and find in matter the one real power in the 
universe. Thus it will be seen that all modern philosophies 
found an existence in early India, and often in forms more 
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logical and effective than those of their modern co-workers in 
the fields of specalation. 

Some of the Hindn thinkers, as Bhagvat Sinb Jee informs 
OB, are convinced that Prakriti or Nature (and not merely mat- 
ter) is the cause of all things, and the one oniversal material 
cause (prima matrix). A much larger number of them, how- 
ever, assign creative power to Pumsha, spirit or soul, which 
is essentially the creative force in the world of man and of 
nature. In the human world the origin of life comes from 
Porusha, as the father principle, the principle which is cre- 
ative. On the other hand the mother is Prakriti, the receptive 
principle, that by means of which the child is nourished and 
given its life. 

In Babylonia it is probable that in the very early time 
every god was accompanied by a goddess, who was his counter- 
part, and in the tmest sense his helpmate. In the later period 
the goddesses decUned in importance, and became the mere, 
shadows or reflections of the gods. Through many centuries 
of the Babylonian religion s radical change went on, which 
resulted in the concentration of all the feminine qualities in 
Ishtar, who became in a supreme Hense a mother-goddess, the 
mate of all the other gods, or, rather, the source and origin of 
them all. In the beginning Ishtar was a goddess of fertility, 
the reproductive principle in supreme expression; hut with 
the development of the military spirit in that land, she became 
a warrior, the type or symbol of war and the fighting spirit. 

Whether in Babylonia as Ishtar, in Phoenicia as Astarte, 
or by other names in the other Semitic lands, this goddess re- 
presented primarily the great principle of fertility, reproduc- 
tion, and the generational succession thronghoat the ages. The 
individual passes, but the race continues; and it is because of 
this principle of reproduction, the genetic form of life, personi- 
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fied as a great mother, that this is true. In Syria, Arabia, the 
Hittite land, Anatolia, Egypt and Greece this feminine princi- 
ple of fertility had recognition as that which is primary to all 
other energizing forces. The gods in time may become su- 
preme, but in all the ancient world this tradition of the su- 
premacy of the feminine principle was never wholly forgotten. 
Prom time to time there was a renewed recognition of the idea 
that motherhood is the one eternal creative force, the great 
energizing power in the universe. 

In the early religions and philosophies of Greece we find 
this principle of sex working out in a form possibly somewhat 
different from that expressed elsewhere. The primary concep- 
tion of the union of two great principles reappears in all its 
strength and universality ; but they are placed in opposition 
to each other, rather than being regarded as one in their prim- 
ary union. Through the union of principles which act con- 
trary to each other, are in opposition, and even antagonize each 
other, the work of generation proceeds, and by means of the 
processes of creation. The operation of these antagonistic 
principles is not one of destruction, but one of creation; and 
they therefore generate through their very antagonism the 
whole world of things and beings known to man. In particular, 
we can discern, says Francis Maedonald Cornford, in his From 
Religion to Philosophy, "that the prototype of all opposition 
or contrariety is the contrariety of sex." This appears in the 
mythological separation of Heaven and Earth, which, though 
they co-operate in the process of creation, are more or less 
distinctly in opposition to each other, not only in their essen- 
tial nature, but in their creative activities. In the very be- 
ginning there was chaos or an undifferentiated mass, without 
internal boundaries or limits. This primeval chaos separated 
into two parts, which were in their fundamental nature op- 
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posed to each other, and they became male and female. 
Tbroagh the intervention of Eros, these two were muted and 
reconciled, and by birth gave origin to gods, men, and things. 

This brief survey of the manner in which sex, and the 
activities of women, were regarded in the early civilization 
may call for some interpretation as to how they originated, 
and why they disappeared from the higher phases of ancient 
religion and philosophy. The active cause is to be foond in 
the creative forces establishing social inatitntions, and those 
other causes at work for their gradual modification. As al- 
ready suggested, when women were developing the primary 
arts, agriculture, and the basic moralities of home and family 
life, it came about that the feminine creative principle was in 
the ascendent in all processes of cosmic and human interpreta- 
tion. They continued to operate in behalf of women until 
there was developed a dominating activity of men, through the 
growth of slavery, war, and the autocratic principle. 

While the industrial separation of the sexes continued, 
largely the result of the division of labor between them, men 
devoting themselves to hnntii^, the care of domesticated 
animals, and to war; women to the primary arts, and to the 
cultivation of the soil, which probably in large degree gave 
origin to the idea of their opposition and antagonism, there 
was a large measure of freedom for women, and mother-right 
continued in active operation. When men gave to their cap- 
tives the task of cultivation, thereby largely increasing the 
permanent food-supply; and when war became largely the oc- 
cupation of the superior class among men, with the result that 
all other members of the community were brought into sub- 
jection to them, there gradually came about a change from 
maternal to paternal descent, the ownership of land and house 
by men, the passing of the woman on marriage into the house- 
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hold of her husband, and her being held as in his hand, to use 
the Latin term, implying that she was in the fullest sense 
subject to his will and authority. In China and in Rome this 
change in the organized forms of society became in the largest 
degree dominant and universal. In other countries it did not 
reach the same logical subjection of the woman to the dominat- 
ing will of the man. However, under every form of what has 
been called patriarchal ism, the woman has been regarded as 
inferior, and as needing to be controlled. This change in the 
status of women led to a change in the relations of the god- 
desses to the gods; and in all patriarchal lands the goddesses 
became subordinate to the gods, were merged in them, or 
wholly disappeared. 

We have seen that in China, India, and elsewhere, the 
feminine principle is connected with the earth, that it is in 
some measure regarded as inferior to the masculine principle, 
in as much as that it is symbolized by matter, while the mas- 
culine takes the form of mind. It being held that mind is pro- 
ductive or creative, and that matter is receptive, and can 
originate nothing of itself, it follows that the man is superior 
to the woman, because his nature is supremely that of mind, 
while hers is that of matter. This moans that reproduction 
originates in the masculine principle, and that the role of the 
feminine is merely subordinate, in that she does no more than 
to afford a matrix in which the child may develop. In all the 
higher civilizations this conclusion, that the origin of the child 
is with the father and not with the mother, finds a place, and 
is accepted with unwavering faith. 

In all the developed Greek philosophies, whether it be 

that of Plato or that of Aristotle, we find the assertion of the 

primary nature of form and matter. If we read closely enough, 

we discover that this duality represents fundamentally the dis- 
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tinetion of sex, or that this dnal distinction had its origin in 
the relations of the msscnline and the feminine. In the 
Timaeus, Plato pertinently says: "We must conceive three 
kinds : first, that which comes into being ; second, that in which 
the first comes to be ; third, that from which the first is copied, 
when it is bom into existence. And we may fittingly compare 
the recipient to the mother, the model to the father, and that 
which springs into life between them to the offspring." 
Nothing can be plainer than this statement, which corresponds 
to that which may be found in the Hindn Code of Mann, that 
the child is the offspring of the father, and that the mother 
merely serves as a means of its coming into being. In his work 
on The Generation of Animals, Aristotle is even more explicit 
in his statement that the originative cause in generation is 
the male, and that the female is without an,v creative power 
or fundamental concern in the reproductive process. 

It may be doubted if female descent was nniversalty ac- 
cepted everywhere in any period of man's social evolution. 
Not all primitive peoples accept it at the present time. In 
Australia it is to be found in the eastern and southeastern 
tribes, but not in those of the central and northern regions of 
the continent. In those tribes where it is found there is a con- 
siderable degree of advancement in the economic life, and in 
social evolution, over those of the regions where it is not pres- 
ent. Nowhere in Australia is mother-right to be found, female 
descent not being in itself enough to create the larger social 
force in behalf of women. 

Practically the same situation is to be found in North 
America, so far as concerns the development of both female 
descent and mother-right. In the northern and western tribes, 
which are in all respects the least advanced in industries and 
in social organization, neither of these social institutions is to 
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be found. Mother-right appears only in those regions where 
the greatest progress has been made in all directions. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that female descent and mother-right are not 
characteristic of the lowest phases of social development, bat 
of those where agriculture has been to some degree developed 
by women, and where the deeper meanings of sex, as a process 
of creation and the continuity of the generations, has come to 
some measure of recognition. 



rv 

The change from mother-right to father-right or to patri- 
archalism, to use the word commonly employed, did not come 
about suddenly or from any one cause. It may be said to have 
had its origin in industrial or economic causes, which was 
largely the case; but other influences were at worit to give 
sanction and force to this operative influence. Religion also 
afforded a potent motive working in the same direction, and 
giving a deeper and more effective sanction than any imme- 
diately afforded by economic influences. Behind slavery, war, 
and the control of property by men, was the potent power of 
divine requirements enforcing the demands of industrial 
activities. 

"We need not dwell upon the greater opportunities men 
have for leading a stirring and dominating life, since they are 
not restricted in any degree by childbirth and child-care, and 
are always free to pursue interests outside of the more limited 
duties of the home and its immediate concerns. In this sense 
the anabolic or constructive capacities of men are greater than 
those of women; but perhaps in this social sense only. This 
an that men may have more of those qualities which 
are of an individualistic nature, are more rebellioua against 
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mechanical limitations, more inclined to a stirring and as- 
sertive life, and less willing than women to assent to the de- 
mands of the immediate environment, that of the family circle 
and its routine requirements. It may be said, therefore, that 
man is more interprising and explorative than woman, partly 
becaose he craves excit^nent, and partly because he is not 
limited as she is by physiological conditions. On the other 
hand, woman is nearer the life of the race and its demands 
than is man, physiologically more constructive, and more will- 
log to abide by the great energiang forces that make for the 
upbuilding of society. In her is to be found what is genetic 
in a much larger degree than in man, what more truly makes 
for the continuity of the generations, and for the unifying of 
the race in all its more permanent interests. Her life is more 
nearly that of the child, and therefore more assuredly prophetic 
of the future. 

In this manner we may hint at what it is which gave men 
in the early civilizations a control of women which now seems 
brutal and wholly nnneccssary. Through whatever causes 
this domination came about, it undoubtedly had a very large 
effect «i religion. Not less true is it that religion had a large 
influence in bringing about this domination, and, when it was 
once established, of giving it approval and sanction. As al- 
ready suggested, the female gods slowly disappeared, and the 
male gods came to occupy a much larger place than before, 
to become the true creators, and the enforcers of morality and 
social requirements. 

In many tribes of the more advanced type, and widely in 
the early civilizations, women were barred from the ceremonies 
of religion. Tabu proved, in this respect, a powerful influence 
in restricting their relations to the rituals of religion, to its 
initiations, and its festivals. They were not wholly refused 
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admission to these; but in one degree or another they were 
shut out from them. In this respect, their position was very 
different from that accorded them under the conditions of 
mother-right, when they were free to exercise every religious 
function, and when they were often the leaders in all rituals 
and other duties connected with religion. 

No other one change which the evolution of civilization 
has brought about shows more truly than this of the relations 
of women to religion and social conduct, to what an extent 
religion is a reflection of the social or collective life of a people. 
In this age of the developing freedom of women, it is often re- 
marked that a civilization may be judged, as to its advance- 
ment and its merits, accordingly as it gives women rights as 
well as duties, liberty as well as morality. Religion may be 
also tested by the same standard, not always to the credit of 
those which most boast of their superiority in other respects. 



The causes leading to the worship of ancestors are many 
and complicated. Perhaps no one or two statements will give 
anything more than a mere hint as to their nature. Slavery, 
war, and property, representing the growing interests and 
activities of men, may probably best serve to suggest what it 
was which brought about the change from reverence for the 
genetic principle to worship of ancestors, the change from the 
superior rights of the mother to those of the father, the super- 
iority of the woman in the family to that of its domination by 
the man, and the disappearance of mother-right before the grow- 
ing social assertion of the patriarchal principle. 

Two theories in regard to the origin of the social phases of 
religion are now contending with each other as interpretative 
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motives. One of them asserts that religion first finds expression 
in animism, the recognition of soni or spirit present in all ob- 
jects of nature, — in plants, animals, remarkable phenomena, 
and in heavenly bodies; and that these are worshipped either 
as superior beings to man or as gods. The other asserts that all 
recognition of spirits and gods comes through interest in, and 
reverence for, the dead; and the belief that they continue to 
exist after they have passed out of this life. Not merely do 
they survive, but they become powerful influences controlling 
the affairs of men. 

That phase of religion known as ancestor-worship was re- 
garded by Herbert Spencer as the earliest form to appear, 
and that out of which all succeeding religions have been devel- 
oped. In the first volume of his Principles of Sociology he 
interpreted this explanation of the origin of religion in much 
detail. He maintained that animal- and nature-worship origin- 
ate in reverence for ancestors, and that out of this tendency 
grows all the gods, from lowest to highest. He states this be- 
lief by saying, that "behind the sapematnral beings of all 
orders, there has in every case been a .human personality." 
Summing up his extended studies in support of this conclu- 
sion, he says, in his chapter on the primitive theory of things : 
"After finding that the earliest conception of a supernatural 
being, and one which remains common to all races, is that of a 
ghost ; and after finding that the ways of propitiating a ghost 
were in every case the originals of the ways of propitiating 
deities; the question was raised whether the ghost is not the 
type of supernatural being out of which all other types are 
evolved. The facts named in justification of an afBrmative 
answer were of several classes. Prom the lips of primitive 
peoples themselves, were quoted proofs that out of ghost- 
worship in general, there grew up the worship of remote an- 
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cestral ghosts, regarded as creators or deities. Worship of 
deities so evolved, we found characterized ancient eocieties in 
both hemispheres: co-existiDg in them vrith elaborate worship 
of the recent dead. Evidence was given that by the highest 
races as by the lowest, ancestor-worship, similarly practised, 
similarly originated deities; and we saw that it even now sur- 
vives among the highest races, though overshadowed by a more 
developed worship. Concluding, then, that from worship of 
the dead every other kind of worship has arisen, we proceeded 
to examine those worships which do not externally resemble 
it, to see whether they have traceable kinships. . . . Even 
deification of the greater objects and powers in nature has the 
same root, . , . Further, the hypothesis to which the ghost- 
theory leads, initiated by anomalous occurrences, extends it- 
self to all phenomena; so that the properties and actions of 
surrounding things, as well as the thoughts and feelings of 
men, are ascribed to unseen beings, who thus constitute a 
combined mechanism of causation." 

Since Spencer published hia work on Sociology in its first 
volume, in 1876, a very considerable change in opinion has 
taken place with reference to the origin of religion. Most 
anthropologists, and interpreters of the comparative phases 
of religious evolution, are of the opinion that the ghost theory 
belongs to a comparatively advanced phase of the development 
of religion. Instead of being primitive, it appears in many of 
the phases interpreted by Spencer only after a considerable 
growth in civilization, which brings the man into the ascend- 
ency in the family, and the king in the state. However, con- 
siderable evidence remains in favor of Spencer's contention; 
and much of this has been brought forward by William Ridge- 
way, in his book on The Origin of Tragedy with special re- 
ference to the Greek Tragedies, 1910; and The Dramas and 
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Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races in special reference 
to the Origin of Greek Tragedy, 1915. These works are de- 
voted, as their titles indicate, to quite other than problems of 
religious origin; but they deal, nevertheless, to no small ex- 
tent, in what is more or less definitely religions in its character. 
As already more than once remarked, religion in its early 
phases treats of the whole of life, and, therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that it has intimate connections with the origin and 
development of tragedy. When we remark that most of the 
great Qreek tragedies are intimately related to the phases of 
the religious life of that people, we may feel sure that nothing 
that is human is alien to the religious of all early peoples. 
Bidgeway says, in bis first-mentioned volume, GiaX Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides "continued to the last to give great 
prominence to the doctrine of ancestor-worship and the potent 
infiuence exercised on human affairs by the spirits of the 
dead." In the introduction to his second volume he says that 
the Hindus, Greeks, and Latins found their own gods in human 
beings deified after death. Wallis Budge, in his work on Osiris 
and the Egyptian Besurreetion, says that the idea of the 
god-man, Osiris, was developed naturally from the cult of the 
ancestor, who, having been a man, was supposed to be better 
able to understand the wants of living men than the great un- 
knowable God, whose existence was but dimly imagined. He 
also says of Osiris that be was a typical god-man, who died 
and rose again, is represented in the form of a mummy, or at 
all events in the form of a dead body, which has been made 
ready for burial. This form is a development of an ancient 
presentment of a dead chief or ancestor, for Osiris took the 
place of the tutelary ancestor-god who was honored and wor- 
shipped in every village of the Sndan of any size from time 
immemorial. 
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I Here we have the two theories as to the origin and early 

I development of religion. One finds the spirits and the gods in 

animals, plants and objects of nature animistically coneeived, 
and the other finds them in the dead who are supposed to live 
on in another life, and to have a controlling infiuenee on human 
affairs. A great amount of evidence has been brought forward 
in support of both theories, neither has as yet been able to 
overcome its rival, and to take exclusive possession of the field 
devoted to origins. Perhaps for the present the one theory may 
supplement the other, that of ancestor- worship being regarded 
as of later origin and development than that based on animism. 
Whichever theory we regard as the most helpful in securing 
a comprehension of religious origins, there can be no doubt 
that ancestor- worship had a great influence on the later pro- 
' gress of religion in all the early civilizations. The two coun- 

tries in which it appeared in its complete expression were Rome 
and China. 

In Rome ancestor-worship and pairia polestas expressed 
the patriarchal conception of society in a most logical and per- 
fected form. In the family the father had the right of manus, 
that of directing and controlling every other member of it- 
He held wife, children, and slaves in his hand, had the right 
to direct their conduct in every particular. He might even 
take the life of children and slaves, after consultation with the 
other members of his family, it is true; but without right on 
their part to protest. Though the wife joined with the man in 
family worship, which could not be carried on without her aid, 
yet she was also subject to the will of her husband, who might 
banish her from his side whenever he chose to do so. In nearly 
every particular this was true of the relations of husband and 
wife in China and India. 
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The worship of ancestors in these lands, as in many 
that were less advanced in civilization, led to one important 
social demand, that the father should be ancceeded by a 
legitimate sod, who would follow the father aa the head of 
the family religion. Only a son bom of a pure wife, and in 
direct paternal descent from the first father of the family, 
could become the guide in the ancestral worship. In case there 
was no such son, one might be adopted from some other family ; 
but he must, by means of religious ceremonies, become as if he 
were bom into the family of which he became a member. This 
demand for a legitimate son about whose birth there could not 
be the slightest doubt, required of woman the most absolute 
chastity; and even a suspicion to the contrary was enough to 
cause her divorcement. The chastity of the father was not 
essential, only that of the mother. 

Pastel de Coulanges, in La Cit£ Antique, translated as 
The Ancient City; William Edward Beam, in The Aryan 
Household, as well as Erwin Bohde, in his work entitled 
P^che, and devoted to the cult of the soul, have given us ex- 
tended studies of ancestor-worship, as developed in India, 
Greece and Bome. Coulanges deals more especially with the 
religions aspects of the subject, and this is also true of Rohde. 
Heam gives more attention to the developments connected 
with jurisprudence, though he shows how intimately the 
growth of custom and law were bound up with the evolution of 
religion. The Aryan household, but more especially so in 
Bome, was intimately related to the interests of religion, and 
its sanctions were those of the sacra which held it together 
with indissoluble bonds, at least when it perfectly fulfilled its 
functions. There could not be a family without worship of 
the ancestral spirits of its head, and, in turn, that bead, the 
father of the household, after his death became one of the spir- 
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ite his son would in due time worship. Id this manner the 
family here, and the family beyond, were intimately bound to- 
gether, the living and the dead constituting one household, one 
family succeasion. In heaven and on earth there was but one 
family, the dead being to the living; as if they were alive, and 
to the household spirits the watchful eare and protection of 
the living was of the utmost concern. In this belief that the 
family, both present and absent as concerns the interests of 
the living moment, was an organism, one household with no 
real breaks in it, no vacant places at the sacred hearth, was 
basic to the religion of alt peoples who had reached the stage 
of a developed ancestor- worship. In his first chapter Coulanges 
says that the members of the ancient patriarchal family were 
united by something more powerful than birth, affection, or 
physical strength, and that this was the religion of the sacred 
fire as sjTnboIizing the dead ancestors and the relation to them 
of the living. 

In the presence of the fire on the hearth the family wor- 
shipped the ancestors upon whom its members were dependent 
for health and prosperity. The worship of ancestors, according 
to Hearn, in his third chapter, had for its practical object the 
proper performance of the sacra — that is, of the worship 
peculiar to the household. The machinery by which the sacra 
were maintained was the corporate character of the household, 
and the perpetual succession of the house-father. His further 
interpretation of this worship is of much importance to the 
history of religious development: "It was a worship of males 
by males, of past fathers by present fathers. After his death, 
not less than during his life, the Pater represented in the spirit- 
world all those who on earth had been under his hand, and re- 
quired that the offerings due to him should be made by his suc- 
cessor and representative alone. Thus the house-father for the 
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time being was the visible representative and head of the 
household ; and was bound not only to administer its temporal 
affaira; bat to perform the ceremonies of its religion, and to 
maintain the pnrity of its ritnal." 

VI 

Two other phases of ancestor-worship ought to receive re- 
cognition. The first of these is that of the development of 
guardian-spirits, which appears everywhere in connection with 
the worship of tiie dead. We have already seen in the third 
chapter, that animals, whether totems or not, were frequently 
regarded as having a guardianship over those who revered 
them, and songht their powerful protection. This respect for 
the animal-guardiaDs was evidently transferred to the ances- 
tral spirits, when ancestor-worship came into vogue. The idea 
and the need were the same, however, whether the protector 
was an animal or a spirit. Not only did each household have 
its guardian spirit, its lares or its penatea, but each individual 
had his Genius or her Juno. To the protecting care of these 
spirits individuals owed their welfare and their prosperity. 
Socrates had such a daemon, who admonished or checked him 
when he attempted to do or say anythii^ which would not be 
for his advantage. The genius of other men, however, not 
merely gave negative advice, but also that which was ctmatrue- 
tive and affirmative. 

The worship of ancestors led on, in time, to the deification 
of living men, bnt rarely living women. If a father might be 
worshipped when be was dead, it might also be desirable that 
he should be reverenced, and even worshipped, while he was 
living. Hen of striking character, of indomitable will, who 
held priestly or kingly positions, might daring their lifetime 
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I have accorded to them Rome of the functions of a god, and re- 

ceive Bome measure of worship. This tendency finally led to 
the assumption that kings and rulers were bom of divine 
parentage, and that even while living they were gods in the 
fletib. In many lands, as in Rome, this tendency led to the 
deification and worship of kings and emperors. The Emperor 
of China was in our time regarded as of direct descent from 
the Heaven-god, and, even now, the Emperor of Japan is of 
the ancestry of the Sun-goddess, Amaterasu. Descent from a 
deity, however, does not necessarily imply worship of the one 
with such an ancestry, though in many instances this result 
followed. 

Jt ha^ been pointed out by J. 0. Frazer, in his Lectures on 
the Early History of Kings, second lecture, and in the first 
part uf the third edition of The Qolden Bough, entitled The 
Magic Art and The Evolution of Kings, that kingship had its 
beginnings in magic and the conception of the relations of the 
magician to the world of the spirits. A higher development 
of Ihe same tendency was that of the recognition of the priest 
as having direct means of communication with the super- 
natural world and its divinities. Because of this capacity on 
the part of the priest, he was often regarded as of divine birth, 
as actually the sou of a god. Having this godlike nature, he 
was accepted as a fit person, not merely to conduct the rituals 
of religion, but to preside over the social and political destinies 
of the people. Because of his gifts as a magician or a priest 
the king was regarded as a rain-maker, as having control over 
the vegetation cultivated by the tribe, and as the master of the 
forces of nature. In his fifth lecture Prazer says that "most 
of the higher savages at least possess a rudimentary notion of 
certain supernatural beings who may fittingly be called gods, 
though not in the full sense in which we use the word. That 
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mdimentarj DotifRi i«pre«aiU in all probability the germ oal 
of which the dnlized peoples hare grsdaallj eToWed their 
own higb Mmeeptims of dirinity; and if we eoold trace the 
whole eoone of rdigioui derdopment we might find that the 
chain whidi linki our idea of the Godhead with that of the 
savage wai one and unbroken." 

IntimatdT linked with the growth of the idea of the god 
waa that of the king and hia powers as the representative of 
the god or ai the god himself in homan manifestation. Frazer 
has shown that the magician or medicine-man was the earliest 
differentiation of a profemonal member of the tribe, that this 
class itself produced a variety of special activities, and adds: 
"the most powerful member of the order wins for himself a 
pontion aa chief and gradoallj develops into a sacred king, 
hia old magieal functions falling more and more into the back- 
ground and being exchanged for priestly or even divine duties, 
in proportion as magic is slowly ousted by religion. Still later, 
a partition ia effected between the civil and the religious 
aspect of the kingship, the temporal power being committed to 
one man and the spiritual to another." 

Interpreting the process by which the magician develops 
into a priest, Frazer says that "the king, starting as a magi- 
cian, tends gradually to exchange the practice of magic for 
the priestly functions of prayer and sacrifice. And while the 
distinction between the human and the divine is still imper- 
fectly drawn, it is often imagined that men may themselves 
attain to godhead, not merely after their death, but in their 
lifetime, through the temporary or permanent posseasion of 
their whole nature by a great and powerful spirit. No class 
of the community has benefited so much as kings by this £«• 
lief in the possible incarnation of the god in human form." 
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Ancestor-worship exists today in China in a form more 
elaborate and complete than in any other country, and in a 
form surpassing in many of its details that of ancient Rome. 
In the seven volumes of de Groot's The Religious System of 
China, published in Leyden, is given a detailed account of 
every phase of this religion, as it is there now in active opera- 
tion. On one side it is a pure naturism, a worship of all the 
powers of the physical universe. It is called by de Groot Uni- 
versism, and such it is in fact; but this phase of it belongs 
to the state, which alone is entitled to conduct the rituals by 
means of which it finda interpretation. 

The religion of the Chinese family, however, is an ancestor- 
worship, and is kept up with great assiduity even at the pres- 
ent time. This was the religion of Confucius, and, though he 
did not originate it or in any essential sense add to it, his ap- 
proval and sanction were given it. This may have served in 
some measure to keep it very much alive to our own day. This 
worship is justified, to the Chinese mind, because the funda- 
mental powers of Tang and Yin find manifestation, not only 
in every part of the universe, but also in every human being. 
The soul in man is a part of the divine universe itself, and 
manifests all its qualities. Therefore, the universe-worship 
and the ancestor-worship are essentially of the same nature, 
except that the one belongs to the state and the other to the 
individual man, or, rather, to his family. 

When the Chinaman worships his ancestors he is also, in 
fact, worshipping the universe as it expresses itself in them. 
The mieroeosm is here directly and intimately related to the 
macrocosm; and the adoration of the father is in fact a wor- 
ship of the primary principle of creative power manifested in 
the universe in the form of Yang, the all-comprehensive mascu- 
linity. Ancestor-worship in China is not merely a i 
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worship paid to the dead, hut to the universal principle of life 
and power found in the universe, and consequently in man him- 
self. The truth is, says de Groot, that the dead of a familj 
are its patron divinities, worshipped and sacrificed to like all 
other gods, with quite similar incense, apirits, food, and dain- 
ties, quite similar genuflections and khotaos, all with the plain 
object of obtaining their blessing. 

Chinese ancestor-worship is a form of animism; and it ia 
connected with the belief that all forms of life are possessed of 
spiritual power, and have in them some kind of spiritual es- 
sence. The whole world is filled with spirita, and the China- 
man might be said to be the most convinced spiritist to be 
found in any land or time. Daemons are present everywhere, 
some of them good, more of them bad. A large measure of the 
ancestral religion of China consists in seeking to escape from 
evil spirits, and the ills they bring upon man. Demoniacal 
possession is a reality in China, and the exorcism of such 
powers of disease and harm demands mnch attention and much 
effort. Not only does the Chinaman believe in spiritual powers, 
but he believes in far too many of them. They work him harm 
on every hand, both day and night, and throughout every 
phase of his existence. 

There is a good side to ancestor-worship in China, as well 
as one that is unpropitious. The bad spirits may be always 
present, but so are the good ones; and it is through the good 
that the evil are driven out, and made ineffective in their ef- 
forts to cause harm. Were there nothing but evil in this wor- 
ship it would soon disappear; but the benefits are many, ac- 
cording to the ancestor-worshipper. He therefore continues 
to adore the dead of his family, and to trust In their readiness 
and their capacity to give him the aid he needs. He may be 
sometimes deceived, and sometimes the ancestors may fail to 
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afford him succor; but for the most part they are aa powerful 
as they are beneficent, according to his way of thinking. 

The Chinaman has tad the opportunity to accept the 
teachings of Lao-tsze, which has confirmed him in his reverence 
for the dead. He has also been offered Buddhism, which he 
has to a large extent added to his more primitive form of re- 
ligion ; but he has not, therefore, found it necessary to discard 
the old worship, Islam has come to him, but he has not been 
greatly attracted to its strict and dogmatic theism. Christiau- 
jty has knocked at his door, but, as yet, he has only heard the 
knocking, but without willingness to admit it into his house 
of life. Something in the reverence for ancestors, the linking 
together of the generations in a great bond of reverence and 
worship, still wins his admiration and his faith. 



vn 

It has been already mentioned that feudalism appears 
when tribal society is in the process of growth into the organ- 
ized and developed state. The incipient stages of this process 
may be studied among the Maori of New Zealand. It found 
expression in Japan down to the revolution of a half-century 
ago. In India it found its manifestation at the period when 
the Aryans were conquering the indigenous races of that 
peninsula, and settling down as the dominating race in the 
northern portions of it. What it was in that region may be 
best studied in the Mahabharata, and in the episode of it 
known as the Bhagavat-gita. In Greece it found its interpreta- 
tion in the epics attributed to Homer. The first stages of it 
in western Europe claim attention in the Nibelungen-iied ; and 
those which were later may be found defined in the codes of 
the early peoples of that region, in the great body of lyrical 
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poetry then produced, and in the Tarions phases of chivalry, 
perhaps also in the cmsades. 

Fendalism in western Europe reached its highest mani- 
festation in many respects; and nowhere else did it develop 
all the phases which it there presented. In that region it ap- 
peared largely aa a lordly control of the great mass of the 
people, by men living in castles, holding all the land about 
them, and by military organization dominating common life, 
politics, commerce, and religion alike. The social basia for 
this type of development may be regarded aa having its founda- 
tion in ancestor-worship, which gave sanction to the idea that 
some men are bom to mle over others by right divine. The 
fendalism of western Enrope had outgrown the more material 
phases of that worship ; but its spiritual implications remained, 
and they were effective in creating a class ruling as if ap- 
pointed of God. 

The divine right of kings had its beginnings in the belief 
that rulers are the direct descendants of the gods or that the 
gods have endowed them with aaperhuman qnalities, in order 
that they may fitly govern others. Other causes operated to 
give working power to this belief. One of these was the organ- 
ization of society for purposes of war, and the demand that all 
men hold themselvea in readiness to heed the war-call of the 
king or the lord. Society was 80 organized in ranks or grades 
as to bring about this result with least delay and in the most 
effective manner. Another influence leading in the same direc- 
tion was the theoretical ownerahip of all the land by the king, 
who parcelled it out to his followers in proportion to their 
ability to furnish warriors for his conquest of other states. 

Under feudalism religion becomes feudalistic, with belief 
that all rulers of church and state alike are sent of God, and 
are free to direct the affairs of others according to their will. 
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In Japan Shinto recognized this grading of the different orders 
of Bociety according to their spiritual rank. This appears 
most definitely in India, where caste was not merely a social 
institution, but also a most important phase of religion. Status 
rules under such conditions, one is born into a certain grade in 
society, and has no power to remove himself from it, whether 
it be a low grade or a high one. To a large extent this was 
true in western Europe, where feudalism ranked society into 
lords, freemen, and serfs as concerns labor and political duties; 
and into saved, probationed, and damned by birth as concerns 
religion. 

As we pass up through the several stages in the processes 
of social and political evolution, from the primitive band or 
group to the developed state, wc may discover a movement 
towards the modification of religion, in harmony with these in- 
dustrial and social changes. This process of change is not 
everywhere harmonious, and the intimacy of religion and so- 
cial processes is not uniform in all regions. Modifying causes 
are many, and they prevent an even march of progress through 
all stages of this evolution. It appears, however, that as the 
group enlarges the progress is more rapid, for that means a 
wider connection of tribe with tribe and city with city; and 
that there is a larger process developed of intercommunication, 
and of the amalgamation of ritual with ritual and belief with 
belief. The primitive band has little intimate contact with 
other groups; but when the stage of the city-state has been 
reached, as in Greece or northern Italy, many modifying de- 
velopments of society and religion appear. Commerce is much 
extended, men travel to other lands, rituals are freely bor- 
rowed, and a synthetic process takes place, which widens all 
phases of life, both as concern social and spiritual interests. 

Early men live largely in their emotions, and in gratifying 
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the primsry needs of existence. But as society develops, and 
there comes a wider toach with other peoples and forms of 
social and indostrial expression, men become thinkers, and 
speculate about causes, the origins of things, and the funda- 
mental nature of what they see and are. Philosophy slowly ad- 
vances to an interpretation of nature and life, crudely at first, 
but with more and more of boldness, and with a firmer grasp 
on realities. Since the social processes are those with which 
men are most familiar, they naturally at first read these into 
the world around them, and find them a measuring rod with 
which to determine all other phases of the world they know. 
Teiy slowly speculation newly interprets religion, broadens its 
sanctions, and more clearly defines its gods. 

In the advance of society from the tribal to the fendal 
form of organization, there was a corresponding growth in 
religion from jmimiiTTii to anthropomorphism. Animism grew 
ont of the industrial conditions existing in the clan and the 
tribe, and it reflected the mental attitude of the gatherer, the 
hnnter and the early agriculturist. Not the less, it was bound 
Tip with the early stages of the evolution of the arts of life, 
those arts of a practical nature which concerned the immediate 
needs of a primitive communal form of society. In such a 
community everything in man's environment was of a like 
nature with himself, and animism reflected this reading of man 
himself into the whole of the world around him. When death 
came to have some degree of thought expressed in its inter- 
pretation, and it was sought to relate it to the interests of the 
living community, then animism developed as a world of 
ghosts and spirits impinging upon man's interests and deter- 
mining his welfare here and hereafter. 

The social advance to feudalism or to the highest stages of 
tribal organization and rule, which slowly led on to the forma- 
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tion o£ the state, had the effect of gradually supplementing 
animism by anthropomorphism. The animal gods became 
human gods. The vague mana and orenda gave way to a defin- 
ite conception of human-like powers as working in every phase 
of the environing world. With the appearance of ancestor- 
worship, and the development of the chief and the king, the 
spirits took on a human form. They ceased to find their chief 
expression in an undefined animalism or in the form of animal- 
beings of supernatural powers, and became fathers, that is, 
genuine human powers residing in a world beyond that of the 
living. In this manner animism gave way to anthropo- 
morphism, the spirits and the gods becoming more and more 
human in all their characteristics. 

This process went on slowly, and required thousands of 
years for its full development. It did not go before, but fol- 
lowed, the process by which the tribe was changed into the 
feudal form of society, first, perhaps into the city-state, and 
then into the developed nation. This was a greatly important 
advance for religion, which gave to the gods a definite form 
and a truly human manifestation. In the early phase of evolu- 
tion the god might abide in a tree, an animal, a thunder-stroke 
or a star; but now he became as a man, with all the properties 
and abilities of a man. In becoming man-like he came nearer 
to men, and his power was vastly increased. 

We may rightly assume that anthropomorphism or the 
man-like conception of the gods has never wholly superseded 
animism or even that religious phase known as animalism. 
Undoubtedly these early phases of religion, and of cosmogonic 
interpretation, were more nearly universal than any that have 
succeeded them. The law of social heredity or the working 
principle of tradition has kept them very much alive down al- 
most to our own day, and has by no means banished them from 
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the higher phases of religion and philosophy. They live on in 
all bat the more developed phases of religion, those which 
have come most under the inflnence of the methods aod the 
spirit of science. No higher religion has escaped the powerful 
inflaeuce of animism, and onder Christianity the belief in 
spirits as yet holds a dominating sway in controlling the pop- 
ular conception of the world and life. Even aboat the concep- 
tion of Ood lingers much of what is animistic. It has been said 
that we never know how anthropomorphic we are, and we may 
assert with eqaal troth that we never realize how animistic we 
are, even at the present day, and in the highest phases of 
religion. 

Nevertheless, it was a great advance when the tribe grew 
into the state, and when the vagaely defined ghost grew into 
a definite conception of a hnman-like spirit. The limitation of 
this advance was that the god was conceived of as in the form of 
a chief or king, that is, an antocratic and dominating spiritnal 
mler. Society ceased to be democratic, as it was in the early 
tribe, and it became aristocratic, with the father, the chief, 
the king or the emperor as a theocratic mler over the society 
with which he was mainly concerned. This was undoubtedly 
an advance in the conception of the nature of the ruler, but it 
was also an increase in a dominating and often vexatious 
authority. It was no longer the group with which the indi- 
vidual was concerned, with its spirit of democratic authority, 
its equality of all the members on a basis of common needs and 
mutual interests; but subjection to an autocratic ruler, with 
power of life and death. 

Every phase of this progress from animism to anthropo- 
morphism, from a religion of ghosts to a religion of spirits, 
from shamanism to priesthood, was a reflection of the changes 
going on the industrial, social and mental life of the humaD 
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commimity. Indeed, we must assume that the basis of this 
change is to be found in the progress of the arts, in the chang- 
ing sources of the food-supply of the community, and in its 
forms of social and political organization. We might truly 
say that it is a reflection of the progress made from a social 
to a political form of organization; that is, from a communal 
or tribal form of society to one that is feudal or political. 

It is at this stage in the evolution of religion that myth 
finds its highest expression, its most perfect development. 
Myth is of the very nature of anthropomorphism, since myth 
is the conception of the action of all world -pro cesses as result 
of the doings of persons. Ketigion always remains in the 
mythical stage of evolution while it attributes the origin of 
the universe, the advances of civilization and culture, the in- 
vention of morality and the arts, to the work of personalities 
or a personality with supernatural powers. This is the essen- 
tial eharauteriatic of myth, and of all religion which is of a 
mythical origin. Only when religion sublimates its concep- 
tion of God, rids him of his personal attributes, sees in him 
no longer the weaknesses and the caprices of the personal, ia 
it enabled to escape from the domain of the mythical. While 
it is mythical it is impossible for it to cast off the animistic, 
and to escape from the thralldom of primitive traditions. 



vm 

The evolution of feudal society had a very effective in- 
fluence on morals and all ethical conceptions. It was the 
period when the moral codes came into existence, when the 
decalogue first took form (though in different regions, and 
under other religions, Ihe number of commands might be less 
or more), and when ethical precepts took on a distinct tone 
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of command for the iudiTidaal. The system of tabus did not 
as yet disappear, bnt it was gradually replaced by such 
ethical principles as might be applied to individaal condnct. 
Morality became more and more such as the priest and the 
king would approve, and such as would promote the enforce- 
ment of their authority. It became autocratic. The tabu 
element remains in the negative form of the decalogue of the 
Hebrews, commanding what should not be done, rather than 
what would be most conducive to the welfare of the community 
and the individual. 

In this period of transition the blood-feud underwent a 
change, and crimes could be compounded for by the payment 
of money. The tribal demand that all deeds injurious to the 
tribe should be punished by the community, all members of the 
offending tribe being held responsible for the acts of each of 
its members, in no inconsiderable degree remained in force. 
Such offences, however, though dealt with by the community, 
were subject to compensation by other processes than those of 
exacting a tooth for a tooth. Sometimes the offender waa 
handed over to the community against which he had offended, 
and be was adopted into it in place of the man he had slain. 
Again, a graded system of compensation in goods or money 
was devised, by which offences were atoned for. Another 
method of dealing with crime was that of providing places 
of refuge to which the criminal might escape, and would there 
be free from molestation until his friends might compound for 
his evil deeds. 

Gradually customs grew into laws, and jurisprudence 
found its feeble beginnings. This change indicated that the 
individual was having recognition as being alone responsible 
for his evil deeds, that motives as well as acts were coming to 
have appreciation, and that tabu was developing into definite 
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moral principles, enforced in a systematic manner by the com- 
munity. Though it may appear that these changes indicate a 
growth in mildness and sympathy in dealing with offences 
against the community and the individual, yet the fact remains 
that punishment was of a harsh and often of a cruel nature. 
If the slave was sometimes treated with leniency and hiunan- 
ness, he was often regarded aa no more than a beast, and dealt 
with accordingly. The criminal was too often regarded as a 
wild animal, a viper, and used in the most brutal manner. He 
was stricken down without mercy, it might be, or he was im- 
mured in dark and foul dungeons, fed only that he might con- 
tinue to live and sufifer, or forgotten until death brought re- 
lease. One result of these methods of punishment by autocratic 
authority was the conception of the torturing punishment to 
be meted out to the offender against God in the future world. 
Undoubtedly the ethical systems which grew up under 
feudalism were in some respects more advanced, and socially 
more conducive to human progress, than those which appeared 
under the conditions of tribal society; but in other phases of 
them they were less advanced and less humane. The growth 
of autocratic power placed the offender and the worker, as 
well as woman, under conditions making life less kindly, more 
difficult to carry through with success for all who are below 
the governing ranks in society. The development of property 
gave power to those who possessed it, and made their lives 
ampler and happier; but for those who did not accumulate it, 
and they were the great majority, the ways of the world were 
dark, and happiness often a meager shadow. 
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CHAPTER V 

National Religion 

IN hifl Tolume <Hi The History of Beligion, C. P. Tiele 
speaks of the great inflnence of nationtj character on re- 
ligion ; and he refers also to the difference in the character of 
races, the nature of their home and occapations, and the his- 
toric relations in which the various religions stand to their 
neighbors, aa having a considerable influence in modifying their 
development. He also points out how the mingling of races, by 
means of migration and conquest, and the transition from the 
wandering life of hunters and fishermen to the settled tasks of 
agriculture, and the establishment of regular states, have deeply 
affected the evolution of religion wherever these changes have 
come aboot. 

Without doubt the formation of states, and the acquisition 
of a permanent national life, have been among the most wide- 
reaching causes influencing the modification of early religions, 
the abandonment of animism, and the acquisition of theistic 
beliefs. As we have seen, there has been a growth in religion 
corresponding to the changes which have brought about the 
evolution of the hunting band into a tribe, with organized 
clans ; and the beginnings of the arts and methods of culture. 
A farther advance was made when tribes were amalgamated to 
form confederacies, city-states or the earlier stages of national 
oi^nization. The same causes which transformed the band 
into a tribe, and the tribe into a feudal autocracy, also in time 
brought about the enlargement of feudal into national society. 
This process was brought about by peaceful federation and by 
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conquest. The Iroquois afford an instance of the union of tribes 
into a confederacy by the friendly agitation and solicitation of 
Hiawatha, though he was vigorously opposed in this effort. 
In time it was brought about by this personal influence, and 
because it became apparent that a union of tribes would Beeure 
many advantages. However, at a later time the Iroquois made 
use of force in compelling other tribes to join their confederacy. 
Probably the Iroquois, in the course of a few centuries, would 
have developed a state organization had not their evolution 
been disturbed by the coming of the whites. 

In Mexico one of the most successful states in America 
was organized as the result of conquest, though peaceful amal- 
gamation was also a potent influence in the formation of the 
Aztec nation. The same statement will apply to the kingdom 
formed in Peru under the Inca influence and capacity for or- 
ganization. Not too much emphasis, however, is to be placed 
on individual genius in this respect, for there can be no ques- 
tion that climatic and other similar external causes were in 
one or another degree favorable to the development of the 
early states. All the advanced civilizations in America originated 
in the region extending from Mexico along the Pacific coast as 
far south as northern Chili. The political development in this 
narrow though much extended region was not continuous; but 
here were all the most advanced growths, and the presence of 
the only genuine states. In Mexico, Central America, New 
Granada, Colombia, and Peru, tribes had been combined, poli- 
tical power bad begun, and had advanced to a considerable de- 
gree of perfection. In Peru, especially, one of the most highly 
organized states along communal lines had been secured. 

When we consider the rudimentary industrial development 
attained to in America, the rudeness of the tools and weapons, 
the slight degree of advancement in the military art, and the 
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almost entire absence of commerce, methoda of travel and trans- 
portation, it may be recognized that no conBiderable prc^cress 
coold be made except in the localities most favorable for the 
coltivation of the aoil, on which these peoples almost entirely 
depended. 

When we turn to the eastern continent we find that similar 
conditions led to similar results. Almost without exception tiie 
early civilizations grew op along river valleys or in other most 
favored regions as concerns dimate, soil and opportonities for 
commerce. One of the earliest of these was that which ap- 
peared in the river valleys of China, and was to a considerable 
d^ree shaped by the conditions there afforded. The Aryan 
civilization in India began along the Indus, and then spread 
eastward down the Ganges. Every step in its progress throng 
northern India was by means of armed conquest ; and for cen- 
turies this people was under arms in forcing back the native 
population, and in their subjection. Another great civilization 
grew np in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which 
was not only tme of the earliest, but in many respects one of 
the most important. The other very early civilization was that 
which appeared in the valley of the Nile, which has held a great 
place in the world's history. Other centers' of states, proceed- 
ing from a time very remote, was that eastward of the Persian 
gulf, and those bordering on the Mediterranean. The valley 
of this great inland sea acted on the peoples who settled in it in 
much the same manner as did the rivers to those of the more east- 
ward regions. 

No claim is here made that the early civilizations were the 
results of the conditions mentioned but that these favored cli- 
matic regions, and their advantages of location, merely afforded 
the opportunities which aided in developing race, political or- 
ganization, and social genius. Such opportunities led to the 
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migration of the most capable races into these regions, and to 
their being utilized in behalf of an advancing civilization. Not 
one of the races settled in the regions mentioned appears to 
have been indigenous to thera, but were attracted to them be- 
cause of the facilities they offered for agriculture, industries 
and commerce. Some of them were won by conquest, some by 
peaceful amalgamation with the original inhabitants; others ap- 
pear to have had successive invasions, and to have developed a 
highly mixed population, which finally led to an amalgamation 
into a distinctly new race. 

Migrations were the result of the changes in climate, 
the failure in the productiveness of the soil, owing to the on- 
coming of those conditions which produced the deserts of the 
eastern continent, and the ensuing failure of the food supply. 
Another cause, though less frequent, perhaps, was the result 
of over-population and the consequent inadequacy of the soil 
to produce food in sufBeient quantities. Under these conditions 
a part of the tribe or the feudal community divided off, and 
sought unoccupied or more productive regions. The results pro- 
duced by these processes were essentially the same. 

War and conquest played a considerable part in these de- 
velopments; but it is doubtful if they were in any degree more 
important than the results which were produced by peaceful 
migration, the amalgamation of peoples, the coaleseenee of cul- 
tures, and the fusion of religion.s. The chief value of war in 
the advancement of civilization was the bringing together of 
races and cultures, their assimilation to each other, and the 
mixing of religious rituals and beliefs. These results were of 
frequent occurrence, it would appear ; and the effects were often 
permanent and beneficial. At the same time, it is not to be 
forgotten, that populations were ruthlessly destroyed, that 
women were carried from their homes in great numbers, that 
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they were cruelly made to serve the purposes of their captoia, 
and with little regard to their own welfare. If in thia way 
peoples were mingled and newly created, culture assimilated 
to culture, and civilization broadened by mingling with civili- 
zation, it can only be said that this was the worst of all possible 
means which could be followed for the advancement of human 
welfare. Qood came, but evil followed with uncompromisiiig 
certainty. 

It is designed here to suggest that the causes which fur- 
thered the progress of civilization were also those which pro- 
moted the advancement of religion. No higher religion ever 
grew on a barren soil or under conditions where art, indnstry, 
morality and civilization could not progress. The religion of 
the tribe is that which naturally grows out of that type of 
social oi^^ization, while feudalism produces a widely different 
type of ritual and faith, largely because the social and political 
forms of organization are of another variety. When the state 
is reached we come upon still another kind of religions move- 
ment, with rituals largely modified, and a fresh quality of moral 
conduct. 

It must not be assumed, however, that there is any sudden 
break in development or that fundamentally the religion of the 
state is of another type than that of the tribe. A continuous 
advance goes on, though not withont rapid movements of change 
during shorter or longer periods, and not without times when 
an actual d^eneracy appears; but the general trend is along 
liie same lines which lead to social and political modifications. 
Without doubt a lower religion may be modified by a hi^er one, 
even without large regard to those movements which change tiie 
nature of the state; but this is assuredly not the case in the 
early periods. What this all means is that mankind advances, 
not in sections, but in the whole of its characteristics; and as 
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a totality. When a tribe or a state ia modified in one direction, 
the ultimate outcome is a change of the whole life of the people 
in question. 

Under all the early civilizations the religion follows the 
lead of national development. As the state is, so ia the religion. 
Social progress indicates religious advancement. Political 
growth leads to a modification in the character of the religion. 
Because the early states largely grew up in a considerable de- 
gree of isolation from each other, the religions developed largely 
in independence. Probably no state was without influence from 
some other or wholly failed to impress itaelf in some degree on 
those in its immediate vicinity. In the absence, however, of 
means of communication and transportation, most states were 
not in immediate touch with their neighbors, as ia now the case ; 
and they were not directly and immediately influenced by what 
was proceeding outside their own borders. There resulted a 
religious growth largely conditioned by the inward life of the 
state, and according to its material, ethical, and cultural 
progress. 



I 



What has been juat aaid will apply especially to the religious 
progreaa of China. One of the most isolated of all the early 

civilization a, it waa not wholly shut off from outaide influences ; 
but was comparatively little affected from outside its own bor- 
ders before the time of the invasion of Buddhism. China was 
to a large extent geographically isolated, because of the exten- 
sive desert to the westward, and the mountain barriers to the 
south and south-westward, with few avenues of transit into the 
regions beyond. The result was that in China we find a more 
independent development of religion than in any other part of 
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the world, onleBB it be in the instance of Mexico and Pern. 
For this reason, it may be, the religion of China was very con- 
serrative, closely adhered to the primitive animism, nature- 
worship, and reverence for ancestors. 

Chinese traditions give us only the most limited intimations 
as to the beginnings of the civilizatitm which grew ap in that 
land. We infer, however, from snch knowledge as we poeaeaa, 
that the state developed from a condition of tribal society, 
throagh feudalism, to a federal monarchy of the loosest possible 
type. In the time of Coufncioa there were many states, and 
these were in almost constant contention with each other. Hia 
life was largely devoted to the task of reconciling these states 
with each other, and to the bringing about such unity of the 
people as would promote morality and the general welfare. 

At first there appears to have been a tribal society, each 
tribe having a number of clans, with ext^amy, and animism, 
reverence for animals, and worship of the powers of nature. 
With the growth of ancestor-worship, which came with the later 
stages of tribal society, and an advancing patriarchalism, there 
appeared, under feudalism, a perfected type of naturism. The 
family being the most primary and the most important of 
Chinese social institutions, its political and its religious life 
alike partocA of the type thus created. The state became an 
enlarged family, with gradings upward from the househcdd, 
throagh the vill^^, the province, to the kingdom itself. The 
political methods employed were essentially those suggested by 
the organization and government of the family. The king or 
emperor was only the father of the state; and as the head 
of the family managed its affairs, so the emperor and his gov- 
ernment managed the interests of the state. The result was 
that the religion of China was a family religion, with Heaven 
and Earth as the great universal parents, with the Emperor as 
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their heir and representative in the human world. The worship 
was essentially that by the £amily of its ancestors, conducted 
by the head of the family, in the family mansion or in some 
place especially connected with it. The village worship was 
that of a group of households, probably all related to each other; 
but of the same essential nature. On behalf of the state the 
Emperor led in the imperial worship of Divine Heaven ; but 
it was also of the family type, a recognition of the kinship of 
the lowest family all the way up to the Emperor as at the head 
of the great family of the nation, and then still higher up to the 
one imperial family of all the dead and all the living under 
the supremacy of Shang-ti, Father Heaven. 

The Chinese religion has, perhaps owing its early isolation, 
remained distinctly animistic and of the ancestral type. It has 
no developed mythology, no pantheon of great gods, and, con- 
sequently, no priesthood. The religion being throughout dis- 
tinctly of the family type, there has been no demand that the 
rituals and the ceremonials, as well as the prayers to Imperial 
Heaven, should call for a distinctive class in order to their 
administration. 

If the Chinese have fett no need for a great number of 
gods, and their religion is in no inconsiderable degree a mono- 
theism, yet they have repaired this limitation, if such it is, by 
the vast number of the nature- and ancestor-spirits in which 
they believe. Nowhere has daemonism and spiritism been so 
nearly universal. The whole world is peopled with these be- 
ings, mostly beneficent, but also very often evil in nature and 
intent, needing frequent propitiation and exorcism. 

What we find in China we find also in Corea and Japan, 

for these countries were a unit as to their culture, tie Chinese 

carrying at an early time their civilization into both of these 

other lands. The Japanese having proved themselves highly 
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intellectnal aod progKflsive in oar day, we natiunlly asgume 
that they have always displayed the same qualities. The early 
reli^on of this people, however, shows a paucity of those higher 
characteristicB we anticipate discoTering in an alert and ad- 
vancing people. The gods are not distinctly anthropomorphic 
or individualized, not even to the ^rtent we find in Polynesia 
and America. They are nature-powers with no positive personal 
qualities. The mythology is primitive, almost degenerate, and 
with no large phases of action and energy displayed. In this 
respect the Kojiki and Nihmgi, the early Ixx^ in whieh it was 
presented, show it to have been one of the mdest and least ad- 
vanced to be found among any people progressing toward civ- 
ilization. As in China, the religim was largely a worship of 
nature and of ancestors. Every natural object had its god and 
all nature was a dwelling-place of spirits innumerable. 

Advancii^, however, through a prolonged feudal period 
to statehood of an imperial type, the religion of Japan has been 
gradually modified, and in the direction of a priestly class ad- 
ministering the rites devoted to the family gods and to the 
great powers of nature. Animism has not disappeared, an* 
cestorism remains prominent and the regard for nature, as the 
dwetling-place of powerful spirits, continues with almost nn- 
abated effectiveness. 

n 

Turning to Egypt, which has many characteristics similar 
to those found in China, we may observe that religitm in the 
Nile valley has been modified in intimate connection with the 
growth of the social and political evcAution of the land. We 
know little of the primitive conditions, but we may infer that 
they were those of a stone-age people, with animism of the 
usual type, probably quite similar to that found in many parts 
of Africa at the present time. Then came tribal society, with 
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its growth from primitive bands of the hunting type, its advance 
to a form of feudalism, then the formation of two states, a 
northern and a southern, and finally the unity of the whole of 
the valley in one mighty empire. In the early time the valley 
was settled by tribes along the greater part of its length, per- 
haps in the totemic stage of development, with each tribe hav- 
ing an animal ancestor or guardian. When the state form of 
organization was reached the country was still divided into 
districts, each of which was named after an animal. Probably 
these nomes, as they were called, were the territories of the orig- 
inal tribes. What had taken place, then, was the unification of a 
considerable number of tribes under one general political or- 
ganization. This process of growth from bands and tribes to 
an empire marks also the general direction of the gradual unifi- 
cation of the religion of the people of the Nile valley, its de- 
velopment of larger conceptions, and of higher grades of divinity. 
As in China, Egypt in the early period had no priestly 
class, and the king was the head of the national worship. 
Beginning in animism, passing up through ancestor- worship to 
an elevated form of theism, the Egj-ptian people retained 
throughout their belief in many gods. As in most other ancient 
lands, this was owing, to no small extent, to the fact that each 
tribe had its own divinity, and each of these was incorporated 
into the national system when that came into existence. This 
tendency was forwarded by the fact that Egypt was in intimate 
relations with the Berber peoples on the west and the Arabs 
on the east. In the period of its highest political development 
it made war in Syria, Babylonia, and in the Hittite land. This 
brought the people into relations with the religions of these 
nations to the eastward and northward, and to the assimilation 
of their rites and beliefs to a considerable extent. In time came 
the Qreek and Roman conquests; and stJll other religious 
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changes more or less assimiliating the producta of these later 
political deTClopmenta. 

The Egyptians, however, were very conservative in regard 
to all which concerned their religion, and were always relac- 
t&nt to make anything more than superficial chai^fes in their 
mythology and ritual. The old religion remained through all 
the centuries of Egyptian history, and the changes made were 
of the nature of additions rather than of assimilations. In 
some respects more truly than any other people they venerated 
the dead, partly because they most firmly believed in the resur- 
rection of the body, and partly because they had attained to 
a firm conviction that the soul is to live immortally. Great 
monuments were erected to enshrine the mummies of the dead, 
and in order that the proper respect might be paid them. 

In however large degree the Egyptians resembled the 
Chinese in various particulars, they greatly differed from them 
in others. Their mythology was far richer and more elaborate, 
and their gods were of a far more definite personal tjrpe. How- 
ever, as in the case of the Chinese, they venerated animals, 
and even worshipped them; and they included the great pow- 
ers of nature as gods in their pantheon, even the Nile itaelf. 
The sun-god Ba was theoretically the chief of their divinities, 
and the other gods were largely grouped around the principle 
of sex, including Osiris and Isis. None of the gods were infinite, 
omnipresent or omniscient. There inhered in them all the limi- 
tations of humanity, with its weaknesses and defects. 

Naturally, the character of the country, the dependence of 
the people on the Nile and its annual inundati<»i of the land, 
and the agricultural pursuits of the whole country, had a very 
important influence on the evolution of the religion and the de- 
velopment of its mythology. The principle of fertility, the 
necessities of growth for plants and animals, the anxious wai^ 
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9 THI 

\ iag for the roiuid of the seasons, found their intimate expres- 

sion in many of the phases of the religious life. Light became 
of the utmost importance, and was recognized in the worship 
of the sun, its overcoming of darkness and the attendant evil. 
This found expression in the corresponding idea that life is 
able to overcome death, which plays such a great part in the 
remarkable Book of the Dead. Ra as typifying light, and 
warmth, and growth, overcomes the serpent Apap, the embodi- 
ment of darkness and whatever it represents for man. 

Every interest of life came under the influence of the 
Egyptian religion. Worship was domestic as well as public; 
and it included alike birth, marriage, and death. There were 
lucky and unlucky days, dancing had a religious significance, 
music played a considerable part in the religious services, magic 
retained its part in the religion; but the festivals of sowing 
and harvest were in many respects of the greatest importance. 
The two ceremonies which were the most popular were those 
of fertility, which took place in connection with planting, and 
that celebrated at the harvest period. The first of these festi- 
I vals was connected intimately with Osiris as the god of fertility, 

1 and his images or representations played a large part in its 

I symbolisms. There were other festivals, some of them eon- 

I nected with the kingship, one of them coming once in thirty 

' years, and celebrating the deification of the king as Osiris. 

A remarkable exemplification of the manner in which the 
union of nomes into states affected the religion may be seen in 
connection with the myth of Osiris. In the tribal period the 
three personages of this myth were quite independent deities, 
with no connection with each other whatever. Each was the 
deity of a separate nome; but when these nomes were brought 
together and unified ia a higher political organization, the 
three gods were amalgamated and grew into a family. In his 
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article on the Egyptian Relig:ion, in the Encylopiedia of B«- 
ligion and Ethics, Flinders Fetrie says of this process of coales- 
cence: "Thus the best known triad of Egypt was eomponnded 
of the gods of three independent tribes, Osiris, lais, and Horns, 
who were linked as a family when the tribes were fused to- 
gether." The same process nndoabt«dlf went on in many other 
directions, and the gods grew, and the religion developed with 
the changes in the social and political CTdation of the Egyptian 
people. 

It would be interesting to follow the Egyptian religion 
through its several stages of growth and decay, to enumerate 
its Qumerous gods and their attributes, to indicate how the 
rituals and festivals grew as the religion unfolded, and what 
social purposes to which they answered. To accomplish this 
task however would require more space than it is possible to 
assign it here, and would not directly serve the purpose had in 
view in these chapters. In a brief way it has been intimated 
how the Egyptian religion was in lat^ measure the result of 
the fortunes of the Egyptian people, and reflected their life and 
their social ideas. This method of interpretation might be car- 
ried much further, but space forbids any extension of the treat- 
ment accorded it in these pages. 

m 

We may proceed to a brief survey of the Semitic religions, 
with the same object in view, that of suggesting a close rela- 
tionship between the religions of these peoples and their forms 
of social and political organization. The Semites included the 
peoples of Arabia, Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, and those of 
Mesopotamia, together with the Chaldeans and As^rians. The 
Egyptians were closely related to the Semites, as also were the 
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Ethiopians, though in both instances there was an ethnological 
basis in the native African tribes, with infusions from other 



The Semitic peoples afford a good illustration of the man- 
ner in which religions change with political evolution, since 
they included the Arabs, who were before Mohammed in the 
tribal stage of evolution, and were passing slowly upward to 
the feudal stage. On the other hand, the peoples of the Euphra- 
tes valley had reached a very high stage of industrial and politi- 
cal development as far back as 4000 years B. C. Even then they 
had attained to large and prosperous cities, a highly elab- 
orated art and architecture, an advanced stage of nTiting and 
literature, and to one of the most highly developed mythologies 
and systems of worship. Regarding the beginning of Chaldean, 
or what is usually known as Babylonian, religion, the monu- 
ments afford ua only the faintest intimations. It is probable, if 
not certain, that the Semites in the valley of the lower Euphra- 
tes, or in its near vicinity, followed a people of Mongolian or 
Turanian origin. Since the Semites originated in Arabia, and 
migrated to the great river valleys at a very early period, it 
is by no means impossible that they were preceded by a people 
of other race and religion. As this appears to have been the 
case, it cannot be doubted that the Semites assimiliated the 
culture and the religion of this people; and there are Borae 
important reasons for believing this to have been true in a 
period far remote, perhaps approximating 5000 B, C, This 
people is usually known as the Sumerian. 

The religion of the primitive Arabs, as probably that of 
all the early Semites, was animistic and of the nature of sham- 
anism, that is, largely given to magie and the propitiation of 
spirits. In no small degree this was the character of the re- 
E the early settlers of Judea. They came from northern 
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Arabia into that region, gradnaUy overcame the CanaaniUs, 
with their worship of Baal and the other gods of a harsh and 
somewhat emet religion, probably also of Semitic origin. At 
first this people, whom we know in their Bucceeaive stages of 
advancement as Israelites, Hebrews and Jews, were in the tribal 
period of coltare, with the OBoal cbamcteristics of snch peoples. 
They were probably animists, made use of magic, worshipped 
plants and animals, revered the powers of heaven and earth, 
and were polytheists. When the sacred books of the Jews eame 
into their final shape, in the period two or three centories B. C, 
they were edited with the purpose of convincing their readers 
that these phases of the c^d worship were wild aberrations of 
eertain elements in the population ; but that they bad no real 
plaee in the belie& of the great majority of the people. That 
assumption we can no longer accept, for we find mythology, 
legend, folk-lore, and witchcraft woven into the very texture 
of the early developments of this religion. In the three volumes, 
extending to seventeen hundred pages, of his Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament : Studies in Comparative Beligitm, Legend and 
Law, J. G. Frazer has moat elaborately dealt with the folk- 
lore and legendary elements in the Jewish scriptures. He deals 
with the legends of the early ages of the world, the patriarchal 
age, the time of the Judges and the Kings, and the origination 
of the Law. From every part of the world he gathers illus- 
trative materials showing that this great body of folk-lore and 
l^end is to be widely parallelled elsewhere on the part of many 
savage and barbarous peoples. In a word, he makes it folly 
apparent that there is nothing peculiarly Jewish in the earlier 
books of their eoUection of sacred writings. 

The national god, Yahweh, was of late origin or greatly 
changed in character with the evolution of the Hebrew state. 
At first borrowed, very probably, from another people, and 
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wben first taken over by the Hebrews was a god of thunder 
or of storm, he gradually came to supersede Baal and Chemosh, 
the goda of the preceding peoples in Palestine. In the books 
describing the early phases of Hebrew life in Canaan, we find 
that a prolonged struggle took place between these gods and 
Yahweh, with the result that he became greatly victorious. It 
may be recognized, however, that this acceptance of Yahweh 
was only by a small class, and that the winning over of the 
whole body of the people did not come for many centuries. 

It was through the work of the prophets that Yahweh finally 
became the national god. The early members of this class were 
essentially pol3^heists, and recognized Baal, and the gods of 
the neighboring peoples, as also esisting, and as real as their 
own. At first Yahweh was no more than a national god, the 
exclusive divinity of the Hebrew people. Almost certainly he 
did not become in any true sense a universal god, the one real 
Divine Being, until after the return from captivity of those who 
had been in exile because of their fidelity to their own divinity. 
The contact with the religions of Persia and Babylonia, both of 
which bad theistic phases of much importance, and especially 
the former, undoubtedly had a considerable influence in develop- 
ing the conception of Yahweh as the one universal God. Prob- 
ably, also, the bitter experiences of exile, and of weeping by 
the willows of Babylon on the part of these exiles, had an effect 
in creating a new devotion to their own god. Many an indi- 
vidual cares little for religion until some great disappointment 
or sorrow comes upon him ; and this may also be the experience 
of peoples. Exile made these men believe that they had been 
faithless to their own true god or they would not have been 
crushed as a nation. Therefore, they returned to preach and 
practice a more ardent loyalty to Yahweh, and to accept as 
never before the conclusion that they belonged to the chosen 
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people of this god of theirs. Tried as by fire, they came to the 
devdoped faith of the Hebrew in one ezelnaive and jealous god, 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

The claim often pnt forth that the Hebrews had revealed 
to them the faith in monotheism, which they gradoally came to 
accept, might be made also of most of the other great religions 
of the ancient worid. Monotheism is not the exclusive idea of 
any one pe<^le or religion, bat m^ be found in one or another 
phase of its evolntion in nearly every part of the world. The 
clans or gentes in tribal socieQr worshipped one exclusive god 
as their very own, and they might probably be called mooothe* 
ists, and especially since they likewise believed that this god had 
been revealed to them. Polytheism results because, when dans 
are federated into tribes, tribes into feudal ctmimunities, and 
these into states, there is a constant process of coalescence of the 
several gods, and of the rituals and worships connected with 
them. In nearly all communities, and especially those of the 
higher type, there is the distinct recognition of some one god 
as superior to all the others, and as the great essential force 
that controls the ongoings of the universe and humanity. 

IV 

If we turn back to the Babylonians, we shall find in an early 
period that Marduk was the high lord over all gods and men, 
though there were many subordinate gods reigning over various 
phases of nature or human affairs, but subject to his will, as 
dukes and earls are under the control of kings. What this 
means is, that ss the social and political affuts of the people 
were reduced to order, a king placed at the bead of the state, 
and the subordinate ranks, grade after grade, made subject 
to his final authority, so in religion order and system grew in 
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the same manner and to the same ends. As men obeyed the laws, 
which grew to be more precise and specific, so did the gods 
also obey the dictates of the great imperial sanctions and pur- 
poses of the Supreme God, from whom emanated all order and 
law. As men grew into a more definite and systematic con- 
ception of ethical principles, and into a more definite accep- 
tance of theories of conduct, so did the gods become more and 
more ethical in their relations to one another and to the nation 
they served. 

The myths of the Babylonians were perhaps midway in 
their display of creative power between those of China in their 
paucity, and those of India and Greece in their brilliancy and 
their elaborateness. The creation story is somewhat rude, but 
it has for us the interest that it was at the basis of that we find 
in the Hebrew book of Genesis. It has come now to be an ac- 
cepted conclusion, that the Hebrews adopted their myths from 
the Babylonians or that they were the generally wide-spread 
and common Semitic attempts at an interpretation of the origin 
of the universe and of man. The manner in which the Hebrews 
reconstructed these myths, and brought them into conformity 
with their advanced theism, undoubtedly belongs to that period 
when all the history of this people was being reconstructed to 
meet the demands of the more advanced beliefe of the later time. 
We cannot to-day regard the story of creation, the origin of 
man, the garden of beauty, the fall of man, the easting out into 
the darkness of savagery, the fiood and the rescue of one family, 
the condemnation of Sodom and Gomorrah, the talking of Abra- 
ham with his god, the fall of the city of Jericho, the standing 
still of the sun, and many another foIk-tale of the early time, as 
other than mythical, These legends are of essentially the same 
nature as those which may be found in every part of the world, 
and are to be interpreted in the same manner, as expressions of 
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the expanding nature of the human mind under the influence 
of industrial, social and political phases of evolution. 

Some of the myths and epics of Babylonia are of great in- 
terest, especially that of the going down of Ishtar into the world 
of the dead, and that of the adventures of the cultnre-hero 
Gilgamish. These show the great literary power that had been 
developed among the Chaldeans, and the nature of their con- 
stroctive genius. These epics may be studied in connection with 
the developments of the relations of Tammuz or Adonis, Aphro- 
dite, Hyacinth, Attis and Cybele, Osiris and Isis. In such myths 
as these we £nd the early Semitic religions interpreting them- 
selves in their largest intellectual capacities. 

These myths make it certain that the Semites, as well as 
the more barbarian peoples like the Chinese, and the more ad- 
vanced of the Aryans, regarded the gods as of both sexes; and 
that they were bound together by ties of affection and mar- 
riage. The love of Adonis and Ishtar waa of a romantic quality, 
and symbolized those forces of nature which gave spring and 
winter, growth and decay, life and death. In several of these 
myths the wife is the older of the two, and appears to be the 
mother of her lover, as well as standing to him in the other 
relation. The mother who marries her son, as is in several in- 
stances the case in the Mediterranean religions, is not to be 
assumed to mean that this was a direct interpretati«i of hu- 
man relations. Mother-nature or Mother-wheat may bring forth 
a son who symbolizes the plant which grows from the earth as 
the result of the coming of spring and summer. For these myths 
are interpretations of the processes of nature, of the eternal 
round of spring and summer and winter. The upspringing 
vegetation of spring appears as one god, that of the perfected 
growth of summer, one of the different character, and the death 
that comes upon all things ia winter, still another. This last 
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sX&ge, however, is usually represented as the death of a god, 



and his resurrection when the spring comes back again. 

If we choose to study the several stages in the evcdution 
of the Semitic religions. From that of the primitive Arabs to that 
of the most advanced Babylonians and Hebrews, we shall find 
them keeping pace with the social and political evolution con- 
stantly proceeding from eenturj' to eenturj'. Such a study mast 
convince us that, while no one of these religions may be a direct 
creation of the social process in every phase of it, yet that the 
two developments are intimately connected, and that it is the 
social evoluticm which precedes the other. As are the laws, so 
are the gods. The nature of the people determines the nature 
of the religion. The worship reflects the standards of the tribal 
or national life. The myths are no more than the inmost life 
of the people translated into the actions of great personalities. 



The evolution of the Aryan religions proceeds in the same 
[■ as those of the Semites, and those of the other savage 
and barbarian peoples. In all of them, even the very highest, 
we find the presence of animism, magic, animal- and ancestor- 
wonihip, a multitude of contending and brutal gods, a vast 
world of ghosts and spirits, and developing rituals and festivals. 
The myths of the Aryans are more elaborated, with personalities 
more distinct and real, and expressing greater artistic and 
epical power, than those of most other races. 

The Aryans include the Persians and Hindus, Greeks. Ro- 
mans, Slavs, Teutons, and Celts. Probably the lowest religion 
found among tbese races is that of the early Slavs, which was 
thoroughly animistic and magical, crude in the extreme, and 
without a mythology at all developed. In the earliest period 
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of whidi we have 007 historic knowledge, th^ appear to bave 
been at about the same stage of advancement as the pre-lslamio 
Arabs. From this stage in the evolution of religion the Aryans 
advanced to the highly elaborated religions found in India and 
Greece. 

When we first know of tbem, all the Aryan religions re- 
mained animistic, magical, in the stage of animal-worship, and 
beset with ghosts and spirits. In some of them, it may be, 
these phases of religious expression were in the form of sur- 
vivals ; but for none of them had they been cast aside as no 
longer serviceable. What enabled the Aryan peoples to turn 
away from them was not so much the higher thinking of the 
philosophers, the Platos and the Aristotles; but that the Btat« 
was developing, that tribal society was being outgrown, that 
greater communities than the city-state were coming into ex- 
istence, that feudalism was being superseded, and that the 
several states were coming into contact with each other, that 
myths, religions, and philosophies were being communicated 
from one nation to another, and that a world-unity in this direc- 
tion was being formed, albeit a world-unity extending only a 
little way outside the valley of the Mediterranean, reaching from 
Persia to Rome, and including Egypt. 

What the tribal religion was among the Aryans may be 
seen in the case of the Teutons, who worshipped great nature 
powers, had a mythology of a somewhat advanced type, believed 
in a world where the evil were cruelly punished, and accepted 
an animistic conception of the soul, ghosts and spirits. As with 
most of the other Aryans they believed in human beings who 
possessed godlike powers, and in some instances were actually 
gods in their own nature. Charms, incantations, magical pro- 
ces.ses were made use of in order to control the spirits and the 
gods. Among tbe Vikings of Scandinavia the gods were of 
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like nature with the men of that bold and warring race, great 
heroes, bom fighters, daring adventurers, and cruel haters of 
those who offended them or refused to obey their commands. 
Very human gods were these, even if, as in the instance of 
Thor, they were nature-powers, such as thunder, raised to 
Buperbuman expression. 

The religion of the Celts may have been in some degree 
les.s fierce and cruel than that of the Teutons ; but it included 
all the features which may be found among the Germanic tribes, 
and widely over the world, as we have seen elsewhere. Its basis 
may probably be found in nature-worship, including the wor- 
ship of animals, rivers, trees, and plants. As with all the other 
Aryans, much of their ritual, as well as many of their festivals, 
circled around the growth of vegetation, and the securing of 
good crops by magical aids. In fact, with both the Teutons 
and the Celts, magic was regarded as a most potent force, and 
was largely employed. Witchcraft extended far down into the 
middle ages, and has by no means been outgrown as yet. It 
played a great part in the life of western nations for many yean-, 
and nothing in the whole history of religion was more brutal, 
barbarous, and fearful than the persecution of witches by the 
Christian church, when many thousands of women lost their 
lives. 

Here, as elsewhere, a process went on which is often met 
with in the history of religion, by which the old gods were 
transformed into saints or devils by the newer and more pro- 
gressive faith of the later time. Isis became the Virgin Mary, 
Demeter was transformed into a male as St. Demetrius, and 
many a Teutonic and Celtic god or goddess lived on in a fresh 
form as a power capable of aiding the peasant or of serving the 
ends of the church in keeping alive under the new forms the 
old beliefs. The church canonized more than one heathen divin- 
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ity as a Christian saint. The witches were often no more than 
the <Ad goddesses modified to suit the new coDGeptions in regard 
to the nature of divinities and spirits. Both the Celts and the 
Teatons worshipped goddesses who were often quite eqnal to the 
gods, and also worshipped women possessed of divine qualities 
or bom of divine parentage. These goddesses, as usual, were 
connected with fertility, the productiveness of the earth, as 
well as the growth of plants and animals. 

The old religions of the Teatons and Celts have by no means 
as yet disappeared from the life of to-day. They may be now 
described as "survivals;" but they live on vitally in the life 
of the peasants and those of litUe education. In the folk-lore, 
the folk-customs, the festivals, and even in the actual belieb 
of great numben of penons in all the conntries of Europe, 
these old religious are even now very much alive. On this sub- 
ject, J. G. Frazer, in the preface to the first editiw of The 
Oolden Bough, pertinently observes: "The primitive Aryan, 
in all that regards his mental fibre and texture, is not extinct. 
He is amongst ub to this day. The great intellectnal and moral 
forces which have revolutionized the educated world have 
scarcely affected the peasant. In his inmost beliefs he is what 
his forefathera were in the days when the forest trees still grew 
and squirrels played on the ground where BtHue and London 
now stand." 

Where the Aryans originated we do not positively know; 
but it was probably not far from the Baltic sea. Wherever it 
may have been, the Aryans were much given to migration, wan- 
dered widely, in Enrope and Asia, and did not entirely refuse 
to invade Afinea. They wandered widely to such an extent that 
it has been claimed by various investigators that the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the Todas of southern India, the Ainns of Japan, and 
the Maotci of China were of this racial origin. Nor have the 
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peoples of the Pacific Islands been left wholly out of this con- 
nection, some of them, including the Australians, presenting 
features warranting the Aryan designation. These claims have 
not been substantiated, and probably will never be fully justified. 
From whatever source they originally came, one of their great 
migrations was into central-southern Asia, and finally into 
India. In some prehistoric period a considerable body of them 
appeared to the eastward and northward of the Persian gulf. 
In this region they appear to have remained for several cen- 
turies, it may be, and then they divided, one part remaining 
in that region as the Persians of history, and the other pass- 
ing southward and invading India. 



VI 

We may justly assume that the religion of this undivided 
body of Aryans was similar to that of the Slavs, and of the 
Teutons and Celts as first known to us. Primarily it was 
animism, with shamanism prominent, a worship of animals and 
the great forces of nature, and with a gradual development of 
a world of spirits and elemental gods. In Persia the Aryans 
developed a worshipful regard for fire, and either accepted it 
as a god or as a symbol of divinity. They also worshipped the 
heavenly bodies, and came to have an occult regard for the 
stars. In this respect they followed the leading of the Baby- 
lonians or developed a kindred interest in the heavens and their 
nightly display of constellations. In both regions there grew 
up the beginnings of the science of astronomy; and men felt 
that their destinies in all their affairs were determined in large 
degree by the occult powers exercised by the heavens over them. 

There appeared in Persia a reformer by the name of 
Zarathustra, usually known as Zoroaster, who gave a quite new 
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fonn and meaniDg to the old religion. In no email degree he 
was a creator, as well as a reformer. Probably it would be 
truer to say that aroond a reformer there gathered social and 
intellectnal influenccB which in time produced a remarkable re- 
ligion, not wholly new, but making a quite distinct advance on 
the old nature-religion of the Aryans. It is by no meana certain 
that SQch a person existed as is described under the name of 
Zoroaster, though it ia probable, if not wholly certain, that 
such a man lived and brought about changes in the ancient 
rituals and beliefs. 

Zoroaster did not claim to have been a god, but to have 
been commissioned to purify the old religion, and to bring it 
into conformity with the new needs of his people. Behind this 
claim of divine sanction to bring about required reforms we 
may rightfully assume that there were to be found social and 
political causes d^nanding modifications that would bring the 
religion to a condition of harmony with the newer phases of the 
national life. The people of Persia had advanced from a con- 
geries of tribes into a nation moving forward towards a much 
higher civilization than that of the Aryans when they migrated 
from the nwthward into the territory of Persia. 

The most distinctly marked phase of the religion usually 
designated as Zoroasterianism or that of the Avesta, was its 
dualism, the belief in two gods, one good and one evil. Whence 
came this conception of duality running through all the affairs 
of nature and humanity, it is not now possible to say. Many 
students of this religion assume that it ia to be found in the 
superior moral conceptions of Zoroaster, that he saw clearly 
the ethical distinction between the good and the evil, righteous- 
ness and sinfulness. Without doubt, the religion of the Aveata 
is one that places great emphasis on the contrast between right 
conduct and sinful behavior. 
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The claim, however, that Zoroaster was superior to his 
time in this respect does not appear to be fully maintained ; 
and we may question if what is attributed to him was not de- 
veloped at a later period. Was it rather, as in Egypt, that 
there was a recognition of the distinction between light and 
darkness, life and death T Many of the phases o£ the Avestan 
religion would appear to confirm this conjecture, though we 
may accept the conclusion that there had arisen in Persia a 
fresh insight in regard to ethical problems, with a greater em- 
phasis on conduct beneficial to the state and to the individual. 

Not wholly to be turned aside from, however, is the idea 
that the Persian dualism arose in those primitive conceptions 
we find in the Chinese Yang and Yin, the Greek Father-heaven 
and Mother-earth, and the principle of sex as fundamental to 
all interpretations of the origin and nature of the universe. 

A great amount of evidence might be brought together in 
favor of the su^estion that the evil side of the dualism on 
which the Zoroastrian religion was founded had its origin in the 
nature of the receptive or non-creative element in the universe. 
This conclusion is more probable than that it was purely a meta- 
physical or even an ethical consideration which was at the foun- 
dation of this dualism. It may be that no such distinction was 
in the mind of Zoroaster, but in those ages of growing folk- 
conceptions it may probably be found a basic hint at the dual- 
ism which formed a large element in this religion of the Per- 
sian people. 

Zoroaster was, if not distinctly a monotheist, at least closely 
approaching that type of belief. His Ahura Mazda or Ormazd, 
though opposed by Angro Mainyash or Ahriman, was finally 
to triumph ; and the whole universe was to come under his rule 
of beneficence and righteousness. On the whole, this was one 
of the most noble and ethical of all the Aryan religions, and 
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had a Yery considerable influence on the growth of the religicHis 
of the Hebrews, the Qreeks, and even of Christianity. 



vn 

Taming soathword, we follow the other branch of the eaat- 
em Aryans into India. They invaded that peninsula along the 
valley of the Indns, and then, passii^ eastward, entered the val- 
ley of the Ganges. When they entered India they had not left 
behind the tribal form of social organization, and, they have 
never qnite outgrown it, as the Chinese have not In India 
they retained also a large measure of the old Aryan animism, 
a no inconsiderable measure of the methods of magic, and had 
by no means outgrown animal- and natore-worahip. 

As they passed eastward in their conquest of India, they 
were a band of warriors, always armed for war, for invasion, 
and for the subduing of the native popolationa. In the epie 
poems we find fully described this phase of the Indian life, its 
constant readiness for war, its heroic attitude to all phases of 
life, and its determination to allow nothing to hinder the aim 
to bring the wh<^e of the peninsula into subjection to their 
arms. Even the high gods, as we read in the Bhagavat-gita, 
were with them in their great exploit, and made it certain that 
their aims should never permanently fail of their object. 

As they moved forward to their saecessive conqaests, these 
Aryans developed their religion, newly conceived their gods, 
and saw in the whole of nature the presence and the voice of 
these divine beings. The heavens, the ni^tly sky, the son, the 
planets and the stars, thunder, mountains, dawn, the growing 
world of vegetation, the earth itself, were accepted as having 
divine powers or as being the abodes of mi^^ty supernatural 
beings. To these powers they danced, sang, made festival, of- 
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fered incense, or performed ritual ceremonials. All of this 
was reproduced in the Vedas, hj'miis written in praise of the 
gods, which came to be sung at their services of worship. More 
than a thousand of these hymns were composed during the 
several centuries that the conquest of northern India was pro- 
ceeding—composed but not written — for this people did not 
as .vet possess the art of recording their compositions. At a 
later time these hsnms were brought together in the collection 
known as the Rig-Veda, the last hook of which was composed 
under the conditions following the completion of the work of 
conquest. The hymns of the Rig-Veda were rearranged for 
ritual and sacrificial purposes into the Yajur-Veda, together 
with a number of hymns especially devoted to this purpose. 
The Sama-Veda consists of the hymns arranged for chanting. 
In the Atharva-Veda we find another, and more primitive, 
phase of the religion of these Aryans. The hymns are here 
edited with the intent of using tliem for magical purposes, as 
charms, incantations and conjurations. 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda represent or express a very 
high type of religion, in some instances rising into a lofty the- 
ism or a profound pantheism. In the Atharva-Veda we find a 
religion that is almost primitive, that has advanced but a little 
if at all above shamanism. It would be difficult to say in what 
manner or degree it differs from the shamanism of Siberia or 
North America. If it has advanced at all, it is in its systematiza- 
tion, and its ability to bring a higher form of ritual to its aid. 
We may be rightly puzzled in an attempt to comprehend how 
a religion so far advanced as that of the Rig- Veda can bring 
forth one as primitive and as magical as that of the Atharva- 
Veda. Possibly, we may be inclined to believe that the magic 
and the shamanism are much older than the more spiritual re- 
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ligion of the Big-Veda, though it may seem to be later in the 
relations of the two collections. 

As the hymns were gradnally added to, were used as prayers 
to the gods to whom they were addressed, and were then de- 
veloped into rituals, they grew to have a constantly greater 
meaning to the Aryan invaders. At last they were accepted 
as a body of revelation, and to them were ascribed a sacred 
character. It is because of this growth in the conception of 
their sacrednesa, perhaps, which finally, in the Atharva-Veda, 
gave them their magical nature, their shamanistic power. As 
the centuries passed, and the conquest had come to an end, these 
hymns grew to have an ever enlarging significance, as embody- 
ing the religion of this people. Having come from a period far 
in the past, and having lost much of their meaning for the new 
age, the hymns required explanation, and a l&rge body of com- 
mentary grew up about them. This is what is known as the 
Br&hmanas, which largely added to, or grew out frcmi, the 
Big- Veda, the larger and in some respects more spiritual and 
more philosophical phases of religions expansion. There fol- 
lowed the Upanishads, the epics, and a great number of other 
works, in which the successive stages of the Vedie religion grew 
into that of Brahmanism and then into Hinduism. No brief 
statement can make it wholly clear how and why these phases 
of development succeeded each other; and the manner in which 
they expanded out of the primitive animiani with which the 
Aryans began. Brahmanism followed Vedism when the people 
had settled down permanently in India, became adjusted to its 
tropical climate, especially in the central and southern regions, 
Hinduism followed the advent of Buddhism and Jainism, and 
the new adjustments they compelled the old religion to make, 
and as resultii^ from the efforts for the expulsion of the 
former. 
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One of the results of the conquest of India by the Aryans 
was the production of caste as a rigid system of social and 
religious distinctions. The prolonged task of conquest brought 
about the development of a compact body of warriors, who gave 
themselves wholly to the demands of that occupation. Since the 
constant presence of the enemy compelled the warrior class to 
be alertly on their guard day and night, ready to meet attack 
at any moment, and ready always to push forward their con- 
quests, it is evident they could have no other occupation. They 
were obliged to depend for their subsistence on a cultivating 
class. As has been the case nearly everywhere, a warrior class 
despises those who become cultivators, artisans, and are given 
to any kind of mercantile pursuits.. These classes were not only 
despised, but they were in large measure excluded from the in- 
terests which were those of the warriors. 

At this stage of social development the interests of religion, 
at least so far as concerned the warrior class, were in their own 
control. In time, however, it became necessary that the hymns 
should be remembered, recited, used for magical and religious 
purposes. Gradually there grew up a priestly class devoted 
wholly to these offices. The brahman, as the priest came to be 
called, made a third class, and one who, in time, came to regard 
himself as far superior to the other classes. "With the conquest 
and subjection of the native population, who were much darker 
than the Aryans, there appeared a fourth or servant class. Here 
we have the four original castes — the Brahmaus, the Kshatriya, 
the Vaisya, and the Sudra, — the priest, the warrior, the farmer 
and merchant, and the servant. In time a great number of 
other castes made their appearance, as these four were amal- 
gamated, and as new occupations arose. Nowhere else in the 
world have such rigid and exclusive distinctions been made 
between social classes as in India, though in its essentials caste 
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is to be fonnd widely elsewhere. The distmctioii of caste is pri- 
marily social, bat it enters deeply into every phase of the re- 
ligion of India, making it difficult, if not impossible at present, 
to secure any genuine unity of the people in the acceptance of 
one comprehensive faith. 

The religion which grew out of the Vedas, and which re- 
gards the hymns as a revelation, is known as Brahmanism. 
Many are the gods adored or worshipped by the foUowen of 
this religion; bat the leading characteristic of it is that it is 
chiefly a religion of ceremonies and observances. This state- 
ment may be made of practically all early religions; but the 
Aryans of India greatly elaborated their ceremonials; and in 
the ritualistic books the most detailed accounts of them may be 
found. Perhaps the leading features of these ceremonials were 
those connected with sacrifice. These were of a magical char- 
acter, and were regarded as more potent than the acts of the 
gods themselves. According to H. Jacobi, in the article on Brah- 
manism in the Encyclopsedia of Beligion and Ethics, sacrifice 
"is not offered to a god with the view of propitiating him or 
obtaining from him welfare on earth or bliss in heaven ; these 
rewards are directly produced by the sacrifice itself, i. e. throu^ 
the correct performance of complicated and interconnected 
ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, and which are more of 
the nature of magic than of worship. Though in each sacrifice 
certain gods are invoked and receive offerings, the gods them- 
selves are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice or 
in completing the course of mystical ceremonies composing it 
Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a mystical potency, superior 
even to the gods, who it is sometimes stated, attained to their 
divine rank by means of sacrifice." 

This manner of regarding sacrifice, and of its control by 
the priest, places the brahman in a position superior to that 
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even of the gods themselves. By means of the mystic potency 
of tlie sacriiice, he controls the gods, and compels them to 
serve his purpose. It naturally follows, therefore, that the 
brahman became the leader in religion, and that Brahmanism 
shaped itself around this dominating influence of the priest. 
The tropical temperature of India, its enervating climate, the 
absence of facilities of rapid transportation, led to the develop- 
ment of industrial and political conditions which bred a spirit 
of peace and stagnation. The peninsula was divided into many 
small states, and a very large aboriginal population remained 
throughout the land, against which the Arj-ans felt compelled 
constantly to protect themselves. Under these circumstaoees 
asceticism grew into great proportions, and many men went away 
into the wilderness to think of god and to develop their spiritual 
powers. All of these conditions gave the brahman a dominating 
position in the life of the Aryan people, and shaped in large 
degree the nature of the religion which came to be known as 
Brahmanism. This was the religion of a people who were chiefly 
concerned with spiritual interests, and with those things which 
would bring them into harmony with the gods. 

When the aborigines had been completely subdued, and 
the Aryans settled down to the life of farmers, artisans, and 
herders, they gave much of their time to speculation ; and this 
was especially true of the ascetics. Many forms of philosophy 
were developed, no less than six leading systems being produced. 
These ranged all the way from the most extreme idealism to 
materialism. The nature of being, the qualities of the soul, 
the relations of man to the spiritual world, engaged the atten- 
tion of these thinkers. Practically all modern forms of philo- 
sophy were anticipated by them, and with great elaborateness 
and subtlety. Some of the systems regarded mind or spirit as the 
only reality, others found it in matter. Perhaps the favorite 
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idea waa that of one Supreme Self, of which all individiul aelves 
are phases or maoilestations. This conception is worked out 
in great detail, requiring the closest attention to follow the 
iofty but intricate speculations which gave it meaning to thoee 
who accepted it. 

Justice would not be done to the Aryans of India, however, 
if wc regarded them as mere dreamers and ascetics. In fact 
they produced a comprehensiTe body of customs, and developed 
to the fullest extent a code of family and community law. In 
the Code of Manu, compiled at about the beginning of our era, 
we find a detailed ^etem of family conduct, connected with a 
high morality, but mixed with many crudities and superstitions, 
as they seem to us. This body of customs and laws, dealing 
with the duties of householders, heads of families, students, 
rulers; and, in fact, all the members of the community, gives 
a remarkable picture of the life of this people in the aeveral 
centuries after the permanent settlement of the Aryans. More 
elaborate works on law, such as the Yajnavalkya, Narada, Mit- 
Bcshara, were also written dealing more comprehensively with 
the duties of rulers, and with the management of states; but 
not neglecting family and household affairs. In many respects 
these works form the earliest treatment of the principles of 
jurisprudence ; hut always in connection with religion, and with 
the obligations owed to the gods. All students of jurisprudence 
feel obliged to go back to these books in order to secure an 
intimate knowledge on which the basic principles of that science 
historically rest. Here was the beginning of Soman, as of all 
later, law on a comprehensive basis. 

The stru^les of Brahmanism with Buddhism, from the 
sixth century B. C. onward for several centuries, led to the 
development of Hinduism, which varied greatly from Brah- 
manism, and in many particulars. The gods were different, and 
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the rituala were greatly modified. Essentially, however, the 
religiOD of India remained the same, even if new goda came 
into existence. To the Hindu dharma is of chief importance, 
and is that body of customs, laws, institutions, rites, and festi- 
vals which shape the conduct of the Hindu. After caste, the 
most diBtiDeuiahing feature of Hinduism is the belief in trans- 
migration or metempsychosis. The origin of this conception 
may be found in the recognition by many primitive peoples, 
that the cbild resembles its parents and others of the members 
of its family. In Australia, west Africa, and in other regions, 
heredity means the return of the soul of the dead to inhabit a 
new body. The Aryans of India developed this conception into 
a systematic interpretation of the nature of the soul, and that 
which determines its futiire destiny. According to the deeds 
of the individual was the nature of the life he lived hereafter, 
whether he returned in an animal, a bad man, a woman, or in 
some state superior to that of man. Hinduism came to hold to 
the doctrine that the soul passes through an eternal round of 
existences, which was described under the symbol of a wheel, 
every point of the circumference of which returns again and 
again to the same position. It was against this theory of a con- 
tinuous succession of existences that Buddha chiefly directed 
his religion, and sought for a means by which the wheel might 
be abandoned, and the succession of lives brought to an end. 

Hinduism has become in some measure a missionary reli- 
gioQ, is drawing into its fold many of the aboriginal tribes, 
thus giving them a higher social position, as it invaded Indo- 
nesia centuries ago and made its presence greatly felt. 

VHI 

The most highly developed, the most intellectual, and the 
most artistic of the Aryan religions, was that of Greece. We 
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cannot doubt that it began in ftnitniirm^ and that it passed 
through stages of magic, fetishism, and possibly totemism. We 
know that it worshipped animals, and many of its gods were 
of a plant or animal origin, and that some of them, from time 
to time, passed into animal forms. In the animistic manner, 
it found its higher gods in the great powers of nature ; and it 
had regard to a great world of spirits and daemons. In the 
early periods the religion of the Greeks was mainly ritualistic, 
and found expression largely in ceremonials, festivals, and 
sacrifices. 

The first phases of the Greek, as of most if not all other 
religions, circles around the demand for the productiveness of 
the earth and of those plants and animals which afford food. 
To secure the products of fertility the first rituals appear to 
have been developed. Since the earth was cultivated by 
women, perhaps wholly is the beginnings of agriculture, these 
rituals were theirs, and such as they found conducive to the 
results desired. The Thesmophoria and other rites were of 
this nature, all of which had a basis in the conditions of agri- 
culture. This phase of early religion gave orifpn to the great 
sowing and harvest festivals, and to the personification of the 
forces expressing themselves in the growth of plants. To in- 
voke the nature-powers, which would fertilize the seed placed 
in the earth, that would bring the necessary rains to promote 
the growth of the plants, and that would bring forth abundant 
harvests to the farmer — these were the phases of the early 
religion which seemed most deeply to impress the people. 
These demands led to the greatest of all the rituals, that con- 
nected with the Mysteries enacted at Eleusis. The great pro- 
ductive forces, in their two phases of the growing plants in 
spring, and the maturing plants before the time of harvest or 
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at that period, personified in Persephone or Cora and Demeter, 
formed the most striking of the Greek myths. 

The phase of the Greek mythology and religrion which usually 
claims attention is that found in the great pantheon of which 
Zeus was the head. We may perhaps feel convinced that the 
agricultural rituals represent a matriarchal period in the in- 
dustrial and social development of the Greek peoples; but it 
seems most probable that the gods on Olympus interpret or re- 
sult from the later patriarchal social growth. The Olympian 
pantheon or system of gods does reflect the conditions of a 
people who accept the father as the head of the family, and the 
king as an autocrat in the state. Olympus is a family, a group 
of related and intermarried gods, all under the rule of the 
dictator Zeus, who is himself subject to that fundamental law 
of nemesis which is superior to all gods, becaiise impersonal 
and eternal. Even the supreme god must bow to this principle 
of fate or of fundamental necessity, that is, of the law which 
underlies and gives meaning to all existence. 

The Greek race was never coordinated into a central state, 
but remained largely under the conditions determined by their 
tribal history, and were grouped into city-states, with loose con- 
federacies of these from time to time. This failure to reach 
any higher phase of nationality may account, in no inconsider- 
able measure, for the failure of the people as a whole to reach 
the monotheistic stage of religious evolution. Though the gods 
in all the communities were much the same, there was no reli- 
gious centrality, because there was no federation of the cities 
into one effective nation in its political institutions. When 
Sparta fought its long war against Athens, and conquered, all 
chance for a unity of the many cities came to an end ; and 
with this failure came the last Greek opportunity for a perfected 
theism. The philosophers could reason their way to a unitary 
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conception of nature and life, bat in the absence of a national 
organization this became impossible for the great mass of the 
people. 

In the writings of Plato and Aristotle the philosophical 
thinking of the ancient world reached its highest standards. 
In the later centuries, when the Greek states had tost their 
autonomy, and had come under the rule of the Boman empire, 
the teachings of these men came to have a great influence; 
but it was under another than the Greek religion that this ex- 
tension of larger ideas found acceptance. The unification of 
the world about the Mediterranean, brought about by Roman 
conquest, prepared for the teachings of the neo-Platonists, the 
StoicB, and other broadening movements of thought. 

In connection with these movements it is interesting to 
note the remarkable revival of the earlier phases of religion 
which appeared under the influences of Macedonian and Roman 
political developments. The Olympian religion was distinctly 
masculine, patriarchal, autocratic, and inteUectualist. With 
the political changes there came a despair of the world as it 
then existed, a call for some interpretation of life that woold 
satisfy the emotional nature, and that would unify human 
interests in the spirit of brotherhood. These results could not 
be attained by means of the state or with the aid of the 
Olympian religion. There followed a great revival of the old 
agricultural religions, the religions connected with the inter- 
ests of women as to their origin. This may account for the 
remarkable increase of interest in the Eleosinian Mysteries, 
and in other cults bringing considerable bodies of persons into 
fellowship with each other. Even more than this, perhaps, was 
the demand for some assurance in regard to the future of the 
soul. The mysteries, in a series of rituals, dramatic presenta- 
tions, and elaborate initiatioiia, gave the required faith in re- 
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gard to the destiny which the aoul might expect. At Eleusis 
men and women alike were received into the fellowship, as 
were slaves and foreigners. What could not be secured by 
means of the state, what the Olympiaa religion failed to give, 
was brought to the people in a manner the most impressive and 
convincing — to them. 

The phase of Greek religion, as distinct from philosophy, 
which has most impressed the modem world is that which 
found expression in art, including the drama and poetry. For 
many years it was assumed that Hesiod and Homer created 
the religion they describe, but it is not in their writings that 
we find the best interpretations of what religion was to the 
Greek people. This may be found in the dramas of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, and in various of the minor poets 
and later writers. The great creations embodied in the myths 
find expression in these dramas in a manner which brings the 
religion home to us as to what the Greek believed, how he felt, 
and what were the motives controlling his life. This cosmic 
order of the gods and heroes, of godlike-men and of manlike- 
gods, with their world controlled by supreme principles of 
moral order, justice, friendship and fellowship, is one under- 
stood by the dramatists, as it was not understood and inter- 
preted by the philosophers. 

In the plays we see the great traditions, which had grown 
into shape through many centuries, receiving a presentation 
that was masterful and convincing to the hearers as to the 
true principles of life and conduct. These plays brought out 
a supreme religious expression, presented in the most im- 
pressive manner, and with an interpretation of the doings of 
the heroes and gods who determined the ethical conduct of 
men and states. 
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The other phase of the preaentatioQ of the Qreek religion, 
that of the artistic, snpremely presented by the architect and 
the sculptor, brought directly before every eye and mind the 
real nature of the gods and the heroes. The best work in these 
directions of Egypt, India, and Babylonia was crude compared 
with that of Greece. Here was perfection of harmony and 
beauty. Zeus here stood forth in all his majesty aa the thond- 
erer and as the law-giver. Apollo reached the very height of 
manly beauty and dignity. Aphrodite gave the ideal of womanly 
beauty, aa Hera did that of motherly care and fidelity, and 
Artemis that of one who loved the free and the wild. 

The religion of the Greek in the early period largely found 
expression in dances, festivals, rituals, music and dramatic 
presentations; but that of the later time was embodied in 
architecture, the drama, and sculpture. In the theatre, on the 
buildings which came to greatly adorn a city like Athens, might 
be daily heard or seen the best interpretations of the rel^on 
of the better portion of the people. The old dances, rites, and 
festivals had not been abandoned; but in the ci^ the gods 
were brought very close to the lives of the people, and made 
to appear as real beings. 

Yet, with the changing times, loss of political autonomy, 
failure of the spreading life of the Greek people into new 
colonies, there came a questioning of the old beliefs and the 
old gods. Philosophy satisfied some, tradition pleased many 
more; but there was a desire for new gods, and these were 
brought from many lands. In this manner a great syncretist 
movement was developing, with increasing acquaintance with 
the civilizations of Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia, Egypt, Ana- 
tolia and Borne. The Greeks were an alert-minded people, free 
from the conceit that nothing more was to be heard or known ; 
and they were constantly widening the borders of their faith, 
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the depth of their philosophical thinkiog. Here in this land 
began the work of science, and here for the first time arose the 
spirit of free inquiry into the cansea of the changing pheno- 
mena of nature, with a search for underlying and eternal 
principles, capable of an interpretation which would satisfy 
the inquiring spirit of men. 
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CHAPTER VI 

International Religion 

IN the inteniatioDal religion two factors are of very con- 
siderable importance, the commingling of religions ten- 
dencies and ideas from various national soorces, and the in- 
fluence of individual originators. The first of these develop- 
ments is probably much the greater of the two, though it 
usually receives but a small degree of recognition. When we 
give attention to the fact that there can be no international 
religion until the preceding stages of tribal, feudal and na- 
tional developments have been passed through, though not all 
of them may be absolutely essential, it will be recognized that 
this phase in the history of religious evolution carries with it 
great significance. 

Until national governments have definitely made their ap- 
pearance, and have gained a stable and independent form of 
organization, it is impossible that there shoald be anything ap- 
proaching internationalism, either for the state or for religion. 
The king precedes the god in any really monotheistic sense of 
the word. Recognizing the fundamental law of all religious 
history, that the world of spirits and of the supernatural is a 
reflection of the world of social and political and industrial 
activities on the part of man, it follows that there can be no 
unitary conception of the other world and of god until there 
has been developed a state in which there is one law and one 
ruler. In the ages when the state is growing to have a definite 
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and wide-reaching influeiiee on humaii affairs, it ia for the first 
time possible to conceive of divinity as baviDg a personal and a 
thoroughly law-giving power. 



When the state had come into existence, and there had 
begun the process of the federation of states or when they had 
begun to have frequent intercourse with each other in the inter- 
ests of commerce, exchange of ideas and customs, or when 
conquest had brought scattered communities under one wide- 
reaching national spirit, then began the process of the amalga- 
mation of religious rites, customs, and institutions. Perhaps 
the most distinctive phase of this process was that of the 
growth on the part of the votaries of a religion of a desire to 
make their rites and beliefs known for the good of the peoples 
of other states than their own, even when conquest had not 
taken place. In this way the religion of China spread to Corea 
and Japan along with its laws and its institutions. It was not 
in a missionary spirit that this process was brought about nor 
was it with any idea that the religion of itself had a special 
and saving merit; but as a part of the Chinese culture, without 
which the educational methods and the philosophical principles 
could not be conveyed to another people. Religion and culture 
in this instance were one and the same. 

In the same manner, and in the same spirit, the religion 
of the Aryans in India spread to the eastward, and pervaded 
the whole of Indonesia, at least in all those regions where there 
was a sufficient degree of enlightenment to appreciate it. In 
this instance, it was not so much conquest as commercial pene- 
tration, which served to propagate Brahmanisra in other lands. 
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In much the same manner ZoroaBtrianism was diffused wMt- 
ward, and came in time to penetrate the Bomau empire to 
some extent. Here the process was an intellectual one, rather 
than one of conquest or commercial aetivlties. 

We cannot study any of the more advanced regions of the 
ancient world without coining upon the fact that, slow as were 
the methods of transportation, and few as were the number 
of travellers, yet there was going on a constant process of com- 
munication from one people to another. The recent explora- 
tions in western China indicate that the people of that region 
were receiving one or another influence from as far west as 
Greece, and no doubt Chinese ideas and customs were in some 
measure reaching into western lands. This was certainly the 
case so far as concerned Persia, with its deificatiott of fire, 
star-worship, dualism, and its emphasis on what became in 
the west the Mitbraic cult. To some extent, also, the teach- 
ings of Buddhism penetrated into western lands; and it has 
often been suggested that the birth-tales told about Gautama 
were influential in developing those connecting themselves 
with the birth of Jesos, especially in the apochraphal writings. 



Perhaps no more significant instance of this inflnence of 
one civilization and religion on another is to be foond than in 
that of the Jews. From the very beginmng of their career, 
even as a tribal people, they were in close toach with the sor- 
roonding nations. The situation of their country not only 
brought them into intimate relations with the tribes and na- 
tions inhabiting the sea-coast, the mountain regions eastward 
and northward; and the desert regions southward and west- 
ward; but also the great nations which passed through their 
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country or along its borders od their way to other regions. 
The Egyptians, Babylonians, Syrians, Hittites, and later on, 
the Greeks and Romans, penetrated their country as conquerers 
or settlers. 

The diffusion of the Jews to Babylonia, Egypt, and into 
various parts of the Roman empire, mark different stages of their 
career. After the time of Alexander the Jews became in large 
numbers inhabitants of the city in Egypt built by him and 
which was given his name. Here was in many respects the 
chief center of Jewish culture and influence; and, soon after 
the beginnings of Christianity, the Jews were to be found in 
Rome in considerable numbers. Wherever they penetrated 
they had an in0uence on religion, though probably not of any 
great extent. Far more important is the fact, that this con- 
tact with other peoples marked important and considerable 
changes in the religion of the Hebrew people. From the Baby- 
lonians they took the origin myths on which their religion was 
based, from the Persians their dualism, and from the contact 
with the Greeks no little portion of their later and more pro- 
gressive culture and religion. 

The period when Buddhism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism were originating was one of the penetration of cul- 
ture by culture, and of the wide diffusion of social contacts 
throughout the ancient world. Had it not been for this grow- 
ing intimacy of peoples, the increasing diffusion of the most 
fundamental phases of their religious and cultural life, no 
' religions would have come into existence. F. B. Jevons, 
1 Introduction to the History of Religion, has suggested 
that a very considerable change in religious development took 
place at this period. Before this status or birth determined 
the religion of a person, for he accepted without choice the 
tribal or the national faith of his community. At this period, 
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Jevons remarks, in his twenty-third chapter: "we find in the 
ancient world new rites and cults arising which differ from all 
previous ones, first in that they were open to all men, and next 
in that membership was voluntary and spontaneous. They were 
not always or necessarily new religions, for in them the old 
gods of the nation might still be worshipped, though with new 
rites. They can scarcely be called sects even, for their mem- 
bers were not required to give up the ordinary hereditary wor- 
ship of the state to whirfi they belonged. But the idea was 
now for the first time expressed in action that a man could be- 
long to a religious community which was distinct from the 
state. The possibility of choice between the worship to which 
he was born and another was now before him." 

This choice as between one and another religion was di- 
rectly the result of the diffusion of religious through contact 
of one people with another, and through the origin of new 
religions, and gods not hitherto known. Until such changes 
had come about there was no opportunity for choice, for there 
was but one religion, that of the tribe or that of the nation. 
More than one religion within a state meant that it should 
make no choice between them, that it should accept them all 
as of equal importance, or that it should prefer one to tlie 
others, and give that its special protection. In either event 
the choice was open for the first time to the individual to make 
his own preference count as regards the form of worship to 
which he should give his adhesion. 



In the Roman empire we well know that many religions 
found acceptance. The religions of all the Mediterranean coun- 
tries found reception there, Mithraism was given wide dif- 
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fusion, thoQgh it originated in Persia. Isis was regarded with 
8 devotion rarely given to any other god. The Jewish faith 

I the acceptance of a few of the more ethically inclined 
men of the philosophical type, and who were disposed to re- 
ceive a distinctly monotheistic religion. 

There spread through all nations at this time a form of 
religion sanctioned by the social needs of artisans of all classes. 
The clan and tribal forms of religion had largely disappeared, 
and their place was taken by guild or community cults. Not 
ties of blood held these together, but occupations of craftsmen, 
who felt the need of associating themselves in a fraternity for 
the protection of their common interests. Each guild was a 
church or religious association, as well as an artisan union for 
the securing of whatever best concerned the interests of the 
individuals belonging to it, and of the fraternity as a corpora- 
tion. Such communities are widely to be found in China, 
India, Greece, and Rome^ and they probably existed in every 
ancient nation. Each guild had its own god, its own form of 
worship, and its own cult. 

Of a similar nature, in many respects, were many develop- 
ing new forms of religion widely found in all the ancient states. 
The highest type of this kind of religion was to be found in 
the Mysteries of Eleusis and the cult developing around Dio- 
nysus. The state protected these cults, and to some extent 
they were of a national character. But at the heart of them, 
at least in their more advanced forms, despite their crude 
origin, they became international. The worshipper was ini- 
tiated, and was not bom, into these religions. They had most 
solemn rites, and they sought to give the worshipper admission 
to a more spiritual conception of the world, and to insure en- 
trance to a diviner state beyond death. Such were some of 
the consequences of the growth of internationalism in the an- 
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cieat world, and of the wide diffaaioii of coltnral and religiooi 
ideas. 

Tbrooghoat the whole Mediterranean region, probably ex- 
tending as far east as Persia, and aa far west as Qanl and Iberia, 
it may be said that in no inconsiderable degree there was bat 
one religion. Over all this vast territory the same beliefs and 
ritnsls were being diffused, and there was a constant process 
of interconunnnication. This at least may be said, that all the 
nations of this region, and all their religions, were inflaencing 
each other, and there was a process of amalgamation going 
forward for several centuries. This syncretist process finally 
enlminated in the origin and diffnaion of Christianity. In the 
very nature of this revolution in Hebraism, syncretism was at 
work, resolt of the contact of religions and coltoiea. Had this 
process not been in active evolution Christianity would not 
have come into existence. At first a development from Juda- 
ism, it rapidly took on a much wider phase, and unified all tlie 
faiths of the Mediterranean region. 



One other phase of religiona evolution must be taken into 
consideration in connection with a study of the international 
religiona. Without doubt all advanced religions have owed 
much to individuals of genius, and to those who have been 
known as prophets and fonnders. This phase of religious 
evolution has been undoubtedly too greatly emphasized, owing 
to the theory that all religions result from the inspiration of 
these men directly from God. What is the true nature of 
genius is not usually discussed in this connection, nor is it 
sought to discover the exact character of the inspiration and 
revelation in which the developed reli^ons have originated. 
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Genius appears to be a beighteoing of the emotional and 
mental powers, and a concentration of them in some one or 
more directions. Most men of genius focus their gifts on some 
special faculty, and are often lacking in most or all other di- 
rections. The man of religious genius is rarely broad-minded 
and catholic in his ideas. If he is strong in one direction, he is 
weak in all others. Such men appear to concentrate a strong 
personality into a single channel of interest and expression. 
More often than otherwise, they know nothing outside religion; 
and care not for science, art, law, or culture. They live with 
God, abide in an ideal realm, are ascetics or given to miracles. 
In large degree they are quite incapable of estimating wisely 
and justly their own teachings or of criticizing them from the 
basis of a large knowledge of other spiritual ideas or beliefs. 
Therefore, they are fanatics, bigots, dogmatists, and greatly 
credulous with regard to all that is supernatural. Id fact, they 
are rarely able to distinguish clearly between what is natural 
and what is supernatural, subjective and objective. Their own 
emotions, aspirations, visions, even their dreams, they regard 
as objective phases of what takes place in the world of spirits. 

Without doubt some men and women live in a world of 
spiritual realities, penetrate to the abodes of the spirits and 
the gods — so it seems to them. The common world, the world 
of sense impressions, and of objective realities, is to these 
persons far from being the world of spiritual beings and es- 
sential truths. And it is to these persons, as "William James 
has abundantly shown in his Varieties of Eeligious Exper- 
ience, that religion owes its force, reality, and assurance. 
There is always to be recognized in regard to such persons, 
however, that they are never quite normal in the wider human 
sense. They belong, in no small measure, to a world apart; 
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and form a class by themselTes. Reassurances in regard to 
religion come from these persons, who keep alive the old be- 
liefs, and kindle new ones at the torch of this inspiration of 
theirs. 

We owe much to genius in all its forms — artistic, moral, 
scientific. It penetrates through the old truths and gives them 
fresher meanings. It quickens thought, formulates new 
truths, brings to light fresh discoveries, and makes inventions 
of great practical benefit. Something daring, courageous, 
audacious, rebellious is to be found in all true genius, that is, 
the capacity for breaking away from old leading-strings, for 
facing realities and not conventions. Most men repeat what 
they have been taught; but genius penetrates a step or two 
beyond this, and finds new meanings under what has been in- 
herited. 

As has already been said, religion is of all forms of life 
and thought the most conservative, the least able to break 
out new paths, and to penetrate far into the wilderness beyond 
the village or the city. Were it not for the fanatic, the man 
of an intensely egoistical thought, who can see but from one 
angle at a time, there would be no religions, at least in the 
earlier ages of civilization. Therefore, we find that all new 
religions of the higher type begin with such men, and grow 
out of one of the old religions. No religion ever arises without 
such connection with the past, whatever the genins of its 
founder or whatever the claims put forth in regard to his 
inspiration or his divinity. Whatever may have been claimed 
for revelation in regard to any or all religions, the fact re- 
mains that religion everywhere is the result of evolutionary 
processes, that it has its basis in the past, and that it cannot 
rise hi^er than the civilization from which it has grown. 
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All religions have claimed to be revelations, even those the 
rudest and the most primitive. This claim is fundamental to 
the very nature of religion, and gives no superiority to one 
over another. Prom the earliest times we find it claimed that 
the tribal ritual is of a sacred aature, that it has power to con- 
trol the spirits, and that it must not be in the least degree de- 
parted from in its repetition. If even the slightest mistake 
is made, if its words are not given in their proper order, or if 
the rite itself is not presented in the orthodox, that is, the 
prescribed manner, all must be repeated from the beginnizig. 
Here we have the beginnings of things sacred, and of even 
those books which have been regarded as divine. This demand 
as to the sacredness of religions, — its rites, ceremonials, books, 
and persons, still remains, — and dominates the interpretation 
which is to be given them. 

It follows, therefore, that religion is regarded as some- 
thing more than the result of genius, unless we accept this 
word in its original meaning, as the indwelling in the mind 
of a spiritual or guardian being other than the true self. Such 
claim cannot be allowed, and we must insist that religion must 
come within the laws of mental activity, as to its origin and 
nature. In the demand that we shall accept it as com- 
municated from some other world than our own, by an order 
of beings known only to those of religious genius, we find what 
has not been proven, and what religious history does not 
justify. 

The reasons for this conclusion have been already sug- 
gested, in saying that religious genius is of the same nature 
as other forms of genius ; and that all the more advanced reli- 
gions have their roots in social and political conditions, that is, 
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in the natoK and needfl of man. Wliatever the claim made 
for any religion, what it really is may be foond in the con- 
stitution of man, both as an individaal and in his social nature. 
Most of the claims made in reg^ard to revelation, and the special 
natore of reli^on, have been owing to neglect to stndy the con- 
ditions determining the social and correlated activities of the 
groaps of men described as tribes, and aa feudal or national 
states. Man thinks collectively as well as individually; and 
tbia collective thinking is largely accepted aa of a sacred or 
divine nature. In this collective character of emotion and 
thought most of the sacredness lies. Beyond it most of the 
claims made are exaggerated or resolt from a failore to re- 
cognize the true nature of human mentality. 



If we torn to Baddhiam, the oldest of the great intema- 
tiosal religions, we find that we have before us the problem 
of a great religions personality, and also the problem of the 
cnltnral origins of the religion which came into existence in 
connection with his name. The most fundamental of these 
problenu is the last, and one withoat the full recognition and 
appreciation of which Buddhism cannot be understood. In 
his time, the sixth century B. C, the Aryans had invaded a 
greater portion of India and established their supremacy. In 
fact, the conquest having been completed, they had settled 
down to a life, partly of industry and agriculture, but largely 
devoted to qncatious of ritual and philosophy, and to asceti- 
cism. In a degree they bad stagnated or come to be content 
with the conditions afforded by a rich and prosperous country 
in a tropical climate. 

The teachings of the Vedas and of the Brahmanas had 
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reached a stage when they were not developing, but had be- 
! highly specialized in the directioDs of ritual, magical 
practices, and attempts to gain religious truth by means o£ 
contemplation and retirement from the world. Into this world 
was born, to a princely house in northeastern India, a son to 
a family of the warrior or Kshatriya cast*, though easte had 
not as yet taken on its more rigid phases. This family belonged 
to the Sakiya elan, and lived not far from Benares, in the 
small city of Kapilavastu. He was named Siddhattha, but his 
family name was Gautama, by which be is ofteneat known. 
The title Buddha is an ofBcicial one, and means the enlight- 
ened, signifying that he had attained to Buddhahood or com- 
plete knowledge. 

In a measure Buddhism was a reaction from the most 
emphatic phases of Brahmanism, and especially against its 
many gods and its extreme claims in regard to the nature of 
the soul- On the other hand, in every phase of its earlier de- 
velopments may be seen its relations to the older types of 
religion in India. Gautama became an ascetic and wanderer, 
when a young man, leaving wife, child and family relations, in 
order that he might find the true way of life. After consult- 
ing many wise men, and after a long period of search for in- 
ward quietness and truth, he finally attained to Buddhahood, 
during a period of contemplation under a tree. Accepting the 
teaching of Brahmanism, that life in this human world is de- 
termined by the wheel of existence, the round of transmigra- 
tions from one stage of being to another, he reached the con- 
clusion that it is possible to escape from this vicious circle, 
and to attain to a condition of calm, serenity, and inward 
peace. Having reached this condition of freedom from the 
round of human evils, Gautama had become an Arahat, one 
free from the wheel of rebirth and evil. This stage of enlight- 
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enment having been reached, Gantama became the Buddha; 
and might have passed on into Nirvana (now written Nibbana 
by Indian scholars) or the state of perfect bliss, and emancipa- 
tion from all evil and degradation. Gantama prefeired to 
turn back to the hnman world and its sufferings, in order that 
he might teach others the means of escape. 



The fundamental teaching of Buddhism, that on which 
rests all its other doctrines, is that suffering is inherent in the 
life of man, and that it is universal. This teaching is embodied 
in the axioms known as the Four Aryan Truths, that there 
is suffering, that it has a canse, that it can be overcome and 
suppressed, and that this may be done by means of the "path." 
"It is the will to life," said Gautama, as quoted in Ananda 
Coomaraswamy's Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, "which 
leads from birth to birth, together with Inst and desire, which 
finds gratification here and there ; the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power." To bring about the ex- 
tinction of suffering, therefore, is the great aim of Buddhism; 
and to secure emancipation from desire, egotism, and the 
insistauce on self-expression. This is to be reached by the 
eight-fold path, the path of faith or of right attitude toward 
the sufferings incident to humanity. Rhys Davids quotes 
from the Vinaya or Samyutta, the words of Gautama himself 
in regard to his teachings, in this form: 

There are two aims vhich be who has given up the world ought 
not to follow after — devotion, on the one hand, to those things whose 
attractions depend upon the paasioDB, a low and pagan ideal, fit only 
for the worldly-minded, ignoble, unprofitable; and the practice on the 
other band of asceticisms, which a painfal, ignoble, miprofltabl& 
There is a middle path discovered by [Buddha] — a path vtuch opens 
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the ejeB, and bestows understanding, which leads to peac«, to insight, 
to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana, Verily I it is this noble right-fold 
path. . . . 

Now this is the noble truth as to suffering. Birth is attended with 
pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful, Unioo 
with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from the pleasant; 
and any craving unsatisfied, that too is painful. In brief, the live ag- 
gregates of clinging (that is, the conditions of individuality) are 
painful. 

Now this is the noble truth as to the origin of suffering. Verily! 
it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of becomings, that is 
accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks satisfaction now here, now 
there — that is to say, the craving for the gratification of the senses, 
or the craving for a future life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is the noble truth as to the passing away of pain. 
Verily I it is the passing away so that no passion remains, tbe giving 
up, tbe getting rid of, the being emancipated from, the harboring no 
longer of this craving thirst. 

Now this is the noble truth as to the way that leads to the passing 
away of pain. Verily I it is this noble eightfold path, that is to say, 
right views, right aspirations, right speech, conduct and mode of live- 
lihood, right effort, right mindfulness and right rapture. 

Such, in brief, was the teachiDg of this warrior turned 
monk. For when Gautama came to organize hia religion it 
was by means of an order exclusively devoted to its interests. 
He did not ignore the great mass of the people ; but he sought 
to give permanence to hia teachings by ordaining bodies of 
men and women who should, for at least a part of their lives, 
live exclusively the life of religion. In this respect Buddhism 
greatly resembles Koman Catholicism, and also as concerns its 
rituals and its ideals. In Siam, and in otlier Buddhist coun- 
tries, boys enter the order, are educated there, serve a period 
of apprenticeship to their religion, and then go forth again 
to the duties of daily life in the world. The Buddhist monk 
lives on the generosity of the people, who secure merit for the 
future by contributing to his necessities. In the time of 
Gautama himself, he and his disciples went forth once each 
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day carrying a bowl, from which they ate when the generosity 
of the people had given as much as was needed. In this way 
they were wanderers from place to place, preaching the gospel 
of emancipation from pain and evil, and devoting the rest of 
their time to meditation and prayer. After the earliest period, 
however, the monks and nuns were no longer wanderers, but 
remained in their households, except when gathering food 
from door to door. 



Gautama is usually represented to have discarded belief 
in God and in a future life. In a limited sense this is true; 
but, on the whole, it is far from stating his exact position in 
regard to these religious beliefs. Be did discard the great 
pantheon of animal and nature-divinities Which Brahmaniam 
had accepted ; bat he did follow the teachings of some of the 
more philosophical Indian teachers. Id that he believed in an 
underlying reality interpreting and giving meaning to the uni- 
verse. In China and most other Buddhist lands, the teachings 
of Gautama have probably been followed by regarding him as 
a divinity or by the creation of a great number of other beings 
who rule the universe and its several manifestations. In a 
word, if he was, as is so often claimed, an atheist, the Buddhists 
of to-day are very far from being of that type of thought, since 
they believe in, and worship, a great number of divinities. 

What Gautama rejected was the limited and imperfect gods, 
the gods who were bat men in another guise, with all their 
passions and weaknesses. To what extent he believed in the 
immanence of Ood or in an impersonal divinity or in a panthe- 
ism of a philosophical type, as did many of the Brahmans, it 
is difficult to say. At any rate, he did not teach any definite 
opinioos in regard to deity; and with reference to that belief 
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he had almost ttothtng to aay in bis teachings, probably quite 
ignoring such a being, but without asserting that he existed or 
did not exist. 

With reference to the future life Gautama's teaching was 
far more definite, though by Christian scholars he has usually 
been assumed to have rejected that belief also. Probably both 
beliefs, that in God and that in immortality, had their basis, 
so far as he was eoneemed, in his conception of the sou!. He 
discarded the popular notions in regard to the idea of there 
being in man an essential nature other than the body and the 
mind. The idea of the soul, as held in India at the period when 
he lived, was an evolution from primitive animism; and this 
was not acceptable to Gautama. An entity unlike all else he 
could not accept ; but his idea was that of the continuity of the 
results of all past experiences, the karma which has been pro- 
duced by the round of existences through which the individual 
has passed in the endless cycle of being. To get rid of all that 
result of conflict with earth and its sensualities, was his de- 
sire. This was the great emancipation. 

Buddhism has no cosmology, no theory of origins as re- 
gards the universe or humanity. Desire, lust for sensation, 
craving for the expression of self, has made the world as we 
know it ; and to suppress self is to secure unity with the eternal 
nature of things, harmony with the infinite realities. This is 
what the Buddhist calls Nirvana, which is not extinction, but 
emancipation. It is a freeing of self from selfhood, from all 
that clogs one's nature, from all that binds one to the round 
of pain and suffering. Following the higher teachings of the 
philosophical schools, the individual comes back to the great 
Self from which he emanated ; and he is, as it were, absorbed 
into the great reality of being. In large degree this is what 
the Christian, and especially the mystic, has often sought for 
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in liis conception of heaven, that Inst, sin, and wrong woold be 
worn away, and the inner self made free for complete onion 
with the eternal nature of God. Many persons will regard 
this aa nothing less than annihilation or so nearly like it, that 
they are not able to distinguish between the two. Undoubtedly, 
however, to the devout Buddhist it means nothing of the hind. 
Bather does it mean the sloughing off of what is limited, 
earthly, imperfect, and the gaining, in onion with what is 
permanent, that eternal emancipation of the mind which is 
perfect bliss. Release from worry, fret, care, sickness, pain, 
and all individual desire, this was union with the higher Self, 
and therefore entrance into Nirvana, that is, into quietness and 
peace. A highly mystical idea, bat one found wherever mysti- 
cism makes its influence felt in the history of religion. 



Buddhism had a great career in India, spread widely over 
the northern states, then southward, and into Ceylon. In later 
centuries it passed onward into all the countries of eastern 
Asia, and notably into Siam, Tibet, China, ftnd Japan. What 
is most characteristic of it in all these countries is its teaching 
of the spirit of peace and harmony. No other countries thau 
those accepting Buddhism have been so little given to war. 
No wars of religion have ever been waged in Buddhist lands. 
In these lands religious persecution has been almost wholly un- 
known. This means that Buddhism has been to some degree 
of a quietistic nature, that it has not been pushing and ener> 
getie in the modem western sense ; and that the Buddhist lands 
have been stagnated from the industrial and commercial point 
of view. It means also that it has been one of the most tolerant 
of all religions. 
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After somethiog like a thousand years in India, Bud- 
dhism gradually disappeared from that peninsula, as a result 
of the revival of Brahmanism, except in the island of Ceylon, 
where it has always remained very strong. As it spread north- 
ward and eastward, and came into contact with the previously 
existing religions, largely animistic and polytheistic in their 
nature. Buddhism showed its conciliatory spirit, and readily 
adapted itself to the old faiths of the peoples who accepted it, 
thus largely corrupting it as regards the real teachings of 
Qautama himself. 

As in the case of all other founders of religions, a great 
body of legend, folk-tale, and myth, grew up about Buddha. 
The birth-legends are many in number, miracles came to be 
attributed to him, marvellous tales were told of his early life, 
and his birth was of a virgin nature and of wondrous import. 
What was true in regard to his history seems to be very little, 
but what was told of him, and his conversations with his dis- 
ciples, forms a considerable body of literature. He wrote 
nothing, and no part of his numerous conversations was put 
into writing while he was alive, though he lived to the age of 
eighty, and frequently preached to, and conversed with, his 
disciples. After his death his sayings and his sermons were 
remembered and put into written form. His frequent repeti- 
tions, forming a large part of what he had to say, evidently 
greatly facilitated this process of reducing his words to writ- 
ing. These works are numerous, and comprise, as they now 
exist, two groups of books, those in Pali, known as the lesser 
vehicle or Hiuayana, and those in Sanscrit, known as the 
greater vehicle or Mahayana. The first of these is that of 
southern Buddhism, as found in Ceylon; and is regarded as 
lore correctly than the other the teachings of the 
The Mahayana represents the new or accommodated 
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type of Baddhiem, that modified and adapted to the needs of 
the more northern nations, such as the Chinese, who have 
adulterated the teachings of Lord Buddha to harmonize with 
their earlier forms of religion. Chinese Buddhism has been 
drawn from many soorcea, not only from India, bat also from 
Persia, central Asia, perhaps from Babylonia, and even from 
more western lands. 



The remarkable resemblances between Buddhism and 
Christianity have puzzled many persons; bat they may be 
best accounted for by that process of diffusion of cnlts and 
faiths referred to at the beginning of this chapter. Recent 
writers on Japanese and Chinese Buddhism have recognized 
that these resemblances have not been the result of direct bor- 
rowing, but of that process of the diffusion of religions ritea 
and beliefs which has gone on widely throughout the world, 
and especially so in the period when the great religions were 
in process of evolution. Lloyd, an Anglican missionary in 
Japan, says in his Creed of Half Japan, in explaining the re- 
semblances between the two religions, that "it is perhaps 
enough to recognize that these thoughts were in the air." 
Timothy Richard, a missionary in China, says in The Awak- 
ening of Faith, that "these common doctrines of new Bud- 
dhism and Christianity were not borrowed from one another, 
but both came from the common source." He regards this 
common source as Babylonia, and adds that from "this centre 
those great life-giving inspiring truths were carried like seeds 
into both the East and the West, where they were somewhat 
modified under different conditions." To the same effect is 
the statement of Reginald Flemii^ Johnston, in Buddhist 
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Chma, where he says that both religions "had access to the 
same sources of doctrinal inspiration — sources which in them- 
selves were not specifically either Christian or Buddhist." 
"We may admit," he says again, "the possibility that some 
of the characteristic doctrines shared by Christianity and the 
Mahayana — such as the efficacy of belief in divine or super- 
human saviors incarnating themselves in man's form for the 
world's salvation — were partly drawn from sources to which 
the builders of both religions had equally ready access. We 
may accept the view that each of these creeds incorporated 
certain ideas which had long fascinated the religious imagina- 
tion of a considerable portion of south-western Asia." 

Johnston has pointed out, in this work on Buddhist China, 
some of the particulars in which Buddhism and Christianity 
resemble each other, as the result of their dependence on the 
same common sources for their origin. Jesus and Sakyamuni 
were both deified, not at first, but as the result of the growth 
of their religions, and their contact with other faiths. Bud- 
dhism emphasized the efileacy of faith as much as has ever 
been done by Protestant Christianity — and especially in 
China. Some of the Mahayanist sects have regarded it as all- 
important. "Faith in Amitabha fthe source of all the sub- 
sequent Buddhas] is of itself sufficient to ensure an eventual 
birth in his heaven, and without faith good works are of no 
avail; but the candidate who has virtue and good works to his 
credit, as well as a strong faith, will be placed in a higher 
class than one who has gained paradise through faith alone." 

The repetition of the name of Amitabha, the supreme 
Buddha, is of great efficacy in securing salvation; and in this 
respect some of the more ignorant Christians seem to agree in 
their frequent repetition of the names of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, or the saints. To the Buddhist the lotos is a symbol 
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regarded in qoite the same maimer as ihe Christian does the 
cross. The Bnddhist believes that the severest pnnishmeot of 
the sinner consists in his ezclnsion from the presence of Bad- 
dha, just as some Christians maintain that the real pain of hell 
consists in exclnsion from the vision of God. The Baddha is 
not to be judged from the historical point of view, for he is 
above all that belongs to time; and the Christian maintains 
that Christ was from all eternity, that he was eternally one 
with the Father. 

The Christian mystics have frequently presented the idea 
that heaven is a condition of onity with God, in which all that 
is selfish, merely individual, and of an earthly nature, is 
sloughed off, and only what is of the nature of pure personality 
is retained. The Buddhist mystic holds to the same concep- 
tion of the future life. "Nirvana is a state of blissful tranquil- 
lity attainable in this life (not necessarily terminable with this 
life), and is conditioned by a passing away of all egoistic lusts 
and cravings." The Buddhists greatly resemble the Christians 
of the earlier types in their fondness for pilgrimages ; but this 
development has been common to all the higher religions. 

In one of the Chinese sacred books Maya, the mother of 
Sakyamuni, is called the "Holy Mother," and she is also men- 
tioned as "the eternal Mother of all the Buddbas." However, 
by most Buddhists, Maya is regarded as of an exceptional 
parity and holiness, but she is not called a divinity. In China 
she is sometimes identified with the Taoist "Queen of 
Heaven." There has developed in China, nevertheless, a pro- 
nounced faith in a female deity of the highest importance, 
who is regarded by the Chinese Buddhist as superior to all 
other divinities. This is Kuanyin, known to Europeans as the 
"Goddess of Mercy." She is an idealization of motherhood in 
quite the same manner as the Virgin Mary is an almost exactly 
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Bimilar idealization. "She has gained popularity because the 
ideal is one which touches people's emotions and lessens the 
gap between the merely human and the unapproachable di- 
vine." This female deity is merciful, loving, motherly, tend- 
erly caring for and consoling those who call upon her. The 
Chinese speak of her as the "One who looks upon the world and 
hears its cries." "If any living creature who is in trouble or 
in pain addresses a prayer to this pusa [divine being], and in 
true faith calls upon her name, then will the pusa immediately 
hearken to his cries and bring him deliverance from his woes. 
If any living creature clings for support to the potent name 
of Kuanyin, he may be thrown into a raging furnace, but the 
flames will leave him unscathed ; he may be in peril from sharp 
swords, but the steel will break in pieces ; he may be in danger 
of death from drowning, but the blessed pusa will come to his 
rescue and set him in a place of shallow waters." It is quite 
apparent that Mary and Euanyin have many close resem- 
blances, though the one may have derived nothing directly 
from the other. 

Although Buddhism was obliged to abandon the mainland 
of India, and the regions of its origin and early developments, 
many centuries ago, it has lost little of its vigor; and yet re- 
mains the dominant religion of Siam, Burma, Tibet, China, 
and Japan, and most of the countries of eastern Asia. When 
westerners have come into contact with it, who are ready to 
study, to understand, and to appreciate its merits, it has been 
received with enthusiasm. In a number of books and espe- 
cially in that entitled The Soul of a People, Henry Fielding- 
Hall has written most eloquently on, and appreciatively of. 
Buddhism as he found it in Siam. The charm of it, the gra- 
ciousness it develops in those who truly accept it, and the in- 
ward peace and outward harmony it cultivates, Fielding-Hall 
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has described in a manner to delight a great number of readers. 
If they have not been inclined to torn Buddhist, they have 
certainly gained a more appreciative acqoaiatance with one of 
the world's greatest religiona. 



Christianity, which comes next in historic order, was more 
largely influenced in its formation by social and cultural con- 
ditions than any of the other great religions. This was due 
to the fact that it originated in the midst of wide-reaching en- 
vironing influences, which brought it to the very focus of most 
of the great developing conditons of the Mediterranean world. 
As we have seen, the Jews were in touch with many parts of 
the world about them, and through their borders passed the 
great armies, along their shores wended much of the com- 
merce, which the world knew in the time when Christianity 
took its rise. Greek culture aud civilization were gathered 
about the sea of Galilee, in Jerusalem was a seat of Roman 
government, along the Mediterranean coast were those great 
centers of commercial activity. Tyre and Sidon, and north- 
eastward not far distant was the civilization of Syria, which 
was then under Roman dominion. 

Probably no other great religion was less influenced by its 
founder than was Christianity, for about him, as about Uie 
Buddha, gathered legend, folk-tale, and myth. We have but 
to read the books called the Apochrapha to realize to what EUi 
extent they correspond to the similar legends which gathered 
about the beginnings of Buddhism. If the Buddha was some- 
times assumed to be virgin-bom, and wonders attended hia 
advent into the world, ihey were not surpassed by those which 
accumulated about the Christ, the anointed or heavenly en- 
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dowed, BH Buddha was the enlightened. Marvels, displays of 
the supernatural and miraculous, predictions and anticipations 
of a marvellons birth, belonged to the one as to the other. If 
the mother of Christ was declared to be of virgin-birth, and 
brought forth so as to be afterwards known and accepted as 
the Mother of God, something of the same kind attended the 
birth of Buddha. 

In tie ages when these founders came into the world, such 
portents and supernatural displays were accepted as necessary 
to give credit to any great man ; and not merely those with 
whom new religions originated. Miracles were thought to 
insure the divine origin of the men so attested, though to-day 
it demands a Buddha and a Christ to give sanction to the 
miracles. Many Christians now assert that miracles cannot 
take place, that they give no credit to religious truths, and 
that their presentation shows a tendency far too great to- 
wards what is superstitious, incredible, and unbelievable. No 
truth gains in any degree by their presence, or any claim made 
in connection with them. 

An intimate study of the age and environment in which 
Christianity arose shows that it was supersaturated with the 
supernatural, that it was seeking for something incredible 
and marvellous, that it was in a condition of mind fit for the 
reception of a religion based on the miraculous and magical. 
The old animism and fetishism had not been wholly sloughed 
off, but were too often received as if they were worthy of the 
most vigorous reception. Not all men were of this type, nor 
was the whole of the civilization of the world given to the 
ready acceptance of the miraculous or inclined to see portents 
in the heavens, marvels in every passing phase o£ the sky. 
Those who may be inclined to open Pliny's Natural History 
will find abundant evidence in regard to the mental attitude 
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of the time. In the Metamorphoses of Apnleins may be fonnd 
many a hint as to what was ihe religion of even cultivated men 
' in the Syria of the days of the advent of Christianity. It is 
not to be forgotten that the emperors of Borne were divine men, 
and that they were sainted as sons of god. They were wor- 
shipped, the worst of them as well as the best. It did not seem 
ridiculous that such men shonid be regarded as gods, and 
prayed to for cores and for divine aid. Wherever there was a 
man bold enough to claim that he was a prophet or a god, 
from wherever he may have come, or whatever his character, 
the crowd received him on the basis of his own assertions. The 
records of the age tell us of many such, that they were gladly 
welcomed, and that the bolder the claims the more honor was 
given to the one coming forward in this manner. 

It has been claimed that the Bnddha described in the 
sacred books of early Buddhism could not have lived, that the 
stories told of him are too largely constituted of the incredible 
to have any authentic historic basis. The same claim is made 
in regard to Christ, and by an increasing number of the ablest 
8cb(dar8. Undoubtedly archaeological material has been found 
of one kind or another authenticating one or another event in 
the early history of Christianity, that manuscripts in consider- 
able numbers have come to light in recent years validating 
various events ; bat these cannot be taken as support for beliefs 
that depend not on such materials as these, but on their con- 
formity or nonconformity with reason and the nature of man. 



We may accept it as probable, perhaps as certain, that 
there appeared in Palestine, at about the time of the origin 
of Christianity, a prophet or reformer, who claimed to answer 
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to the Jewish conception of the messiah. It is b; no means in- 
credible that such an enthusiast should make the assertion that 
he was the promised one sent of God to redeem his people, and 
that his claim should be widely accepted. More than one such 
reformer and claimant appeared in Jewish history; and that 
a certain Jesus or Joshua made such claim is by no means in- 
credible, or that he should be a peasant, a carpenter or other 
artisan. As we have seen, this was a time in which the artisan 
world was awakening religiously, as well as socially. Those 
who claim that in its early developments Christianity was 
largely an artisan movement are by no means unlikely to be 
correct; but, on the other hand, their contention may be ac- 
cepted as most probable. Not only the traditions in regard to 
the occupation followed by Jesus, and the other traditions, 
which connected the early Christians with the working-class, 
rather than with those who were prosperous and educated, 
would possibly point in this direction. Naturally enough, it 
was not those trained in all the wisdom of the time, who had 
come into closest touch with the older learning, and who were 
connected with the higher social and political interests, who 
would first turn for satisfaction to the new religion. Not 
many in high social circles, came into the company of the first 
converts; but, rather, the poor, the manual workers, the artisan 
class, were found in the first believing circles. Since Jesus ap- 
pealed especially to the poor, to the outcast, to those broken 
by life's conflicts and struggles, it is most likely that these 
persons and these classes first drew towards the consolations 
he offered. His condemnation of the rich and the prosperous 
would give support to the same conclusion, though it is now 
these same classes who most zealously seek the religion offered 
in his name. 

The claim is frequently made that Christianity is the 
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greatest of all ihe reli^ons of the world, tbat it is most in 
hannony with the more advanced civilizations, and that it is 
divinest in its nature. The old assertion was that it alone is 
trae, and that all other religions are false. Many of its advo- 
cates and defenders to-day, however, are ready to admit that 
there is good in the other great religions, and that they pre- 
sent much of tmth to those who accept them. Some will go 
BO far, even, as to assert that in Bnddhism and Islam salvation 
may be found, perhaps not so perfectly, bat quite as surely as 
in CSiristianity. 

It is evident that the exclusive claim in behalf of Christian- 
ity grows out of the spirit of sectarianism, and is defended with 
metaphysical rather than with historical evidence. It may 
satisfy those who are concerned to uphold that with which 
they are familiar, and that which has traditional associations 
with childhood and youth ; but it can be of little importance to 
those who truly desire to find what is the truth, and who have 
no other end in view in their investigations. 



2 

Starting forth in oar quest for the facts, we soon discover 
that Christianity, as in the instances of all other religions, has 
its historic basis in the religions which preceded it, and in the 
mental attitude of the age which produced it. About every 
phase of its early history folk-lore, legend, and myth gather; 
and they cling there wi^ the utmost tenacity. J. G. Frazer has 
publidied three big volumes on Folb-Lore in the Old Testa- 
ment, and he has by no means exhausted the subject. As 
many and as large volumes might be written in regard to 
folk-lore in the New Testament, and in the history of the first 
two centuries of Christianity. The Apocrapba alone would fill 
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more than one of these volumes, and it ought to indicate what 
was the mental atmosphere in which Christianity had its 
origin. 

In the introduction to the present chapter it has been in- 
dicated to what an extent the ancient religions were influenced 
by common traditions, legends, myths, and beliefs, which 
spread throughout western Asia and eastern Europe. "Ideas 
are propagated from school to school and teacher to teacher," 
says Percy Gardner, "less often by direct borrowing which 
comes of admiration than by the parallel working of similar 
forces in various minds. When ideas are in the air, as the say- 
ing is, men catch them by a sort of infection, and often without 
any notion whence they came." 

We have seen how this process operated in the formation 
of the new or Mahayana Buddhism, especially as it appears in 
China. Undoubtedly the same process went on in the forma- 
tion of Christianity, which had its basis in Judaism, but which 
was also influenced from Babylonia, Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Greece. Back of it had been growing for many centuries 
throughout all Asia, and along the Mediterranean lands, those 
rites and beliefs which finally culminated in the Christianity 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. The sources were many, 
working together in the background of history, rarely coming 
out into a definite presentation ; but none the less efEectively 
growing np the religion which the modern western world re- 
gards as the best mankind has as yet come to know. Every 
phase of Christian rite and belief has been affected by this 
prehistoric or this subconscious back-ground of developing 
religious feeling and thought. 

Writing of the manner in which religions in the ancient 
world influence each other, R, P. Johnston, in bis Buddhist 
China, says that "it is now a matter of common knowledge 
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that Christianity and Mithraism were in many respects amu- 
ingly alike ; yet the beat aathorities assure oa that at the root 
of those two religions 'lay a common eastern origin [Persian 
and Babylonian] rather than any borrowing.' " To the same 
effect is Louis Duchesne, in his Early History of the Christian 
Church, where he says that "the religion of Mithras contained 
elements — in theology, morality, ritual, and in its doctrine 
of the end of all things — bearing a strange resemblance to 
Christianity." Not only is this true of Mithraism, in so far 
as we know it to-day; bat in no inconsiderable measure the 
same statements will apply to a great number of religions 
movements and sectarian developments preceding and follow- 
ing the beginnings of Christianity. Regarded as heresies by 
the charch, and condemned to extinction in the selective pro- 
cesses going on in the later periods of the Roman empire, yet 
they all testify to that teeming religions life of the period, and 
the working together of many forces to the making of 
Christianity. 

The development of Mithraism affords an excellent il- 
lustration of the manner in which religion was growing and 
extending itself, in this period when Christianity was origin- 
ating. Originating in India, modified in Persia, gaining new 
elements in Babylonia, it passed onward into the Roman em- 
pire, where it acquired little or nothing, bat became for a time 
the leading religion. As in the instance of early Christianity, 
it was largely accepted by the humbler classes, and especially by 
the soldiers in the Roman armies. Its appeal was that of a medi- 
ator between suffering humanity and the inaccessible god of all 
being. "The rapid advance of Mithraism," says Qrant Shower- 
man in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 
' ' was due to its human qualities. Its communities were bound 
together by a sense of close fraternal relation. Its democracy 
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obliterated the distinctioDS between rich and poor ; slave and 
senator became subject to the same rule, eligible for the same 
honors, partook of the same commonion, and were interred ia 
the same type of sepulchre, to await the same resurrection." 
Showerman says that the resemblances between the two reli- 
gions were very numerous, and he proceeds to indicate what 
they were: 

"The fraternal and democratic spirit of the first eom- 
munitiea, and their humble origin; the identification of the 
object of adoration with light and ^^'ith the sun; the legends 
of the shepherds with their gifts and adoration, the flood, and 
the ark ; the representation in art of the fiery chariot, the draw- 
ing of water from the rock; the use of bell and candle, holy 
water and the communion; the sanctification of Sunday and 
the 25th of December; the insistence on moral conduct, the 
emphasis placed upon abstinence and self-control ; the doctrine 
of heaven and hell, of primitive revelation, of the mediation 
of the Logos emanating from the divine, the atoning sacrifice, 
the constant warfare between good and evil and the final tri- 
umph of the former, the immortality of the soul, the last judg- 
ment, the resurrection of the fleah and the fiery destruction of 
the universe — are some of the resemblances which, whether 
real or only apparent, enabled Mithraism to prolong its re- 
sistance to Christianity." Showerman adds that at their 
source ia a common eastern origin. 

Undoubtedly there were wide differences between the two 
religons, some of them of a fundamental nature. Looking at 
their resemblances, however, it is evident at once that they 
reached back into other religions, and that they came from a 
somewhat remote past. A goodly number of them may be 
found interpreted in Frazer's work on the FoUc-Lore of the 
Old Testament. 
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In the Hibbert Lectorea of 1888, on tbe Influence of Gre«k 
Ideas and Usagea npon the Christian Chorch, Edwin Hatch 
has pointed ont the large degree to which Christianity was 
affected by Greek cnstom and thonght. Many of the 
higher natorea in the Greek world were drawn into Christian- 
ity by the kinship of ideas. In the western commonities 
Christianity took over the greater part of the Greek inherit- 
ance, and it formed the basis of the later creeds. To a eon- 
siderable extent, also, Christianity was influenced by the 
mysteries growing ont of the earliest religions developments in 
Greece. "During the earliest centuries of Christianity," says 
Hatch, "the mysteries, and the religions societies which were 
akin to the mysteries, existed on an enormoos scale throughoat 
the eastern part of the empire. There were elements in some 
of them from which Christianity recoiled, and against which 
the Christian apologists use the langoage of strong invective. 
But, on the other hand, the majority of them had the same 
aims as Christianity itself — the aim of worshipping a pore 
God, the aim of living a pore life, and the aim of cnltivating 
the spirit of brotherhood. They were part of a great religious 
revival which distingoished tibe age." 

Hatch points out rather conctufflvely, that to a very large 
degree Christian ritual, and tiie manner of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, were influenced by the mysteries. In the origin 
and early history of Christianity it was profoundly influenced 
by the common religions development which had been pro- 
ceeding in Asia for many centuries; but in its later develop- 
ments it owed very much to Greek thought and ritual and 
cDStom. 

To the same effect is the statement of F. Crawford Burkitt, 
in his book on the Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, in which 
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he says: "The period between the eras of Alexander the Great 
and the Emperor Constantine, those six centuries during which 
Christianity grew up, was an age of syncretism, of the mingling 
of religious, a period during which European civilization was 
especially influenced by Oriental beliefs. It was the age of the 
Mystery-religions, the religions of Isis, of Mithra, of Attis. The 
dominant philosophies, as we are more and more coming to see, 
were the result of the blending of Greek thought with Oriental 
beliefs and teachings. Oriental Astrology was in itself a re- 
ligious philosophy; it was an attempt to formulate the influ- 
ences which to a certain degree moulded the lives of all the 
dwellers under the roof of heaven." 

Biblical scholars have now come to emphasize the fact that 
there was no real break between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, that there was at this time no period of silence, and none 
when religion was not in an active process of growth. This is 
proven by any genuine study of the Old Testament Apocrapha 
and the other Jewish literature of the period, this statement 
especially applying to the works of PhUo. The change from 
Judaism to Christianity was distinctly the result of those power- 
ful syncretist movements which were transforming all the re- 
ligions of the age, and acting as a ferment in the creation of 
the new faith. In no period of the ancient world was there 
in operation such an active process of the transfusion and 
amalgamation of rituals and beliefs. The Jews were greatly 
influenced by their contact with the religions of Babylonia and 
Persia, as they were to a lesser extent by those of Egj-pt, Greece 
and Anatolia. At Taraus, where Paul, the real founder of 
theological Christianity, had his early training, was a focus of 
these many culture influences from both east and west. Alex- 
andria, as already indicated, was another center of these world- 
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developing tendencies, and there Pliilo lived and wrote. 
A powerful intellectaal, relifpoos and ethical ferment was in 
operation at this period; and it unified in ctntaiderable degree 
all the religious developments of the ancient world. It brought 
them to a focus in Christianity, the product of several centuries 
of growing thooght and belief. This was recognized by Angus- 
tine in the first book, thirteenth chapter, of his Retractions, 
where he says : ' ' The very same thing which is now called Chris- 
tianity existed among the ancients, and was not absent in the 
beginning of mankind, until Christ himself appeared in the 
flesh, whence the true religion, which already existed, began to 
be called Christianity." 

It is not necessary to ignore in any degree Jesus and his 
personal influence in order to reach this conclusion; but it 
does transfer the center of gravity from a personality to great 
social forces operating through long periods of time and over 
wide regions of the ancient world. In order to reach this con- 
clusion it is not essential that we should dismiss to insignificance 
the personality of Jesus and its effective operation. Both ten- 
dencies most be recognized, it is very evident, if we would 
fully understand the forces at work in the production of Chris- 
tianity. Hitherto the culture tendencies, the social develop- 
ments, the ethical movements, and the intellectual processes have 
been almost wholly ignored in the attempts made to explain the 
origin of Christianity. Now we are coming to see that no merely 
personal influence could have been great enough to produce 
this powerful movement had it not operated in the direction 
of those world-wide tendencies which were focussed and con- 
centrated in the new reli^on. In Christianity were culminated 
the growth-processes of a thousand years of human evolution, 
especially in the direction of ethical and relipons developments. 
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rTHE I 
When we consider in a scientific spirit the claims made in 
regard to the virgin birth of Jesus, we find that they have their 
real basis in the corresponding stories in regard to the birth 
of various divinities, as well as the great men of the ancient 
world. When the claim was then made that a man was of 
superior qualities of mind, that he possessed genius, it was as- 
serted that he bad been supematnrally bom. 

Such a claim was not exceptional, reserved for only a few 
of the divinest persons ; but was very commonly made, as often 
as is now that in behalf of individual genius. In the three vol- 
umes of The Legend of Perseus, Sidney Hartland has 
brought together a great number of such legends and folk-tales, 
proving beyond doubt that such births were accepted as com- 
mon, as in a degree natural, and to be found everywhere, es- 
pecially wherever men rose to any prominence in the several 
walks of life. In the concluding chapter of his highly inter- 
esting and instructive work, Hartland says: "The super- 
natural birth we found related in various forma, not merely 
for amusement, but as sober fact, over so large an area of the 
world as to justify the belief that it was universal. Every 
nation has its heroes; and in the popular mind the mightier 
the hero, the greater the need for providing him with a worthy 
entrance upon his mortal existence," As wo have already seen, 
the intent of auimism gives warrant to the notion of super- 
natural birth; and this idea is supported by the theory of 
transmigration, as well as by that of the fathering or mother- 
ing of children by divine personages. This was no casual idea 
of the ancient world, hut one of daily occurrence as an inter- 
pretation of every form of genius and authority. 

Only one conclnaion could be reached by such an extended 
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Btndy fts that given to the subject by Hartland, which be pre- 
sents in this form: "If these legends be nniTersal, if tbey 
must be rejected in every case bgt one as the prodact of an in- 
evitable tendency of human imagination, then why not in that 
one case alsoT Aasaredly that one ease can be regarded as 
exceptional, only if it stand apoD historical evidence totally 
different in kind from the others, and of inevitable cogeney. 
Bnt can anyone who sits down (as it is the duty at least of 
every educated man to do) calmly and, so far as he can, with 
scropoloos impartiality to weigh the evidence, say that the 
testimony of ecclesiastical tradition, or even of onr Qospela, 
is difFerent in kind from, or of greater cogency than, that 
which we reject, without hesitation, in the case of Sakyamnni, 
or of Alexander the GreatT" 

This statement in regard to the virgin birth of Christ is 
that of a scientific investigator into the origins of folk-cnstoms 
and beliefs, and into the causes developing those great funda- 
mental ideas which lie at the bases of all religions. We may, 
therefore, properly tnm to a Biblical critic, one of the ablest 
of oar time, T. E. Cheyne, in bis little book on Bible Problems. 
He regards the birth-story as being borrowed from Babylonia, 
and, modified or snpported, from Egjrpt. "It arose," he said, 
"out of a misonderstood title which originally implied some- 
tiling very far from the thongbts of Christians, and the nar- 
rative, to a historic and therefore reverent mind, is by no means 
disparaged if taken to stand in some connection with the Egyp- 
tion theory of the divine generation of kings, and the Philonian 
belief in the divine generation of certain favored personages 
of the Old Testament." On a succeeding page he says that the 
legend is a Christian transformation of a primitive story, de- 
ad ultimately, in all probability, from Babylonia, which has 
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passed through an oriental phase, a. Jewish phase, and then a 
Jewish-Christian phase. He defends this manner of interpret- 
ing the birth-legend by saying that it was a means of express- 
ing the ancient longings of the human heart for a redeemer of 
men from the evils incident to a human world. When we find 
that it was precisely for a similar reason that Buddha was as- 
sumed to have been virgin-born, and that supernatural events 
attended his birth, we are in a position to estimate the Christian 
narratives correctly. 

When we press our inquiries a stage further on, and dis- 
cover that the virgin-birth leads the way to the doctrine of 
the incarnation, and that the two are intimately related to 
each other, we are prepared for estimating the latter belief 
historically- What we find is, — that the conception of in- 
carnation ia nearly, if not quite, as wide-spread as that of the 
virgin-birth, and that it arose from the same or similar causes. 
What we have already seen in previous chapters, that the gods 
might be born into human form, and that gods might be the 
fathers or mothers of human children, prepares us for the re- 
cognition of the idea of incarnation as characteristic of most 
religions, and as having no exclusive connection with Christianity. 



The belief in incarnation began at a very early period, 
and may be traced through the religions of the American 
aborigines and those of Polynesia, up through all the higher 
religions; in those which are fetishistie and polytheistic, onward, 
to those which have become distinctly monotheistic. When a 
god assumes the form of a man or even of an animal, incarna- 
tion has taken place; and such transformation of the higher 
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into the lower is practically universal in all the more primitiTe 
religions. 

Taming to the eleven articles on incarnation in the En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, -evidence enough appears 
to convince the unprejadiced mind, that the belief in incarna- 
tion is in no senae peculiar to Christianity; bnt that it was 
introdnced into that religion becaose it was essentially known 
to all the religions to be found in Uie civilized world when 
Christianity came into existence. The founders of Christianity 
probably did not reason to any great extent about this belief, 
but found it in existence, and nnconsciously (perhaps we may 
say subconsciously) accepted it as necessary to any religion in 
that age which had meaning and purpose. That it should re- 
main the cardinal doctrine of Christianity to our day proves 
to what an extent even the highest religions are based in myth 
and in the traditional. 

The extraordinary conservatism of religion carries for- 
ward such a belief as this, which roots back undoubtedly into 
the most primitive conceptions ; and enables men of the largest 
knowledge and powers of reasoning to cling to it with the ut- 
most insistanee on its value and its truthfulness. 

In the Buddhist sacred books we may find in fullest details 
the story of the incarnation of the Buddha. He is not soiled 
by birth, his mother was a pure virgin, and he was therefore an 
incarnation of a heavenly being. Many of the Christian specu- 
lations in regard to the incarnation of Christ may be foond in 
quite similar statements regarding that of Buddha; and the 
aathenticity of the one seems to be as great as that of the 
other, so far as history throws any light on the subject. 

According to A. Wiedemann, incarnation in the religion 
of Egypt was very common, though not distinctly in the form 
known to Christianity. On the Egyptian theory he says: 
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"The king was regarded as of divine origin, and even as a god. 
In this aspect, however, he was not merely the incarnate form 
of a particular deity, but was a new addition to the pantheon — 
one who, clothed in a human form, and bom of a human mother, 
lived a3 a man amongst men, and yet could associate with other 
gods on a footing of perfect equality." Likewise in Greece 
and Rome persons of superior talent, and kings, whether they 
had any talent or not, were regarded as incarnate gods. Plato, 
when he had attained to fame, was described as the son of 
Apollo, not merely by way of flattery or in a poetical sense, 
but as a truth authenticated by innumerable other instances 
of a similar origin. In the older religions of India incarnation 
is a fundamental tenet, and widely, if not universally, accepted 
by all classes of the population. In the Bhagavat-gita Krishna 
appears as an incarnation of Vishnu; and in that form he sets 
forth to much length the mystic faith which forms such a 
striking feature of that work — one of the episodes in the 
great epic, the Mahabharatta. Krishna here appears as a 
man, but is also the Supreme God, incarnate in manlike form. 
In so many ways is Krishna of Christlike type, and especially 
is there a great resemblance in that work, at least in some 
respects, to the teachings of Jesus, that some Christian scholars 
have been puzzled by it, and have tried to show that Christian 
influence had been at work in India, in order that this similar- 
ity might be explained. Why not merely assume that similar 
causes produce similar results in different regions! 



The doctrine of atonement or expiation is also to be foond 
in all religions which have passed beyond the most primitive 
phases of development. Wherever it has reached the stage of 
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reqniring a reconciliatioii between an offended god and offend- 
ing man, the doctrine of Bin is implied. This phase of it is not 
to be found in the veiy earl? religions, at least only in an em- 
bryonic expression. The reconciliation is rather between man 
and man, as where one injures or takes the life of another, in 
the instance of blood-fead. Here it is customary that the per- 
son who injures another shall make restitution, giving as much 
as he has taken. If a life is taken then a life must be sur- 
rendered, but not necessarily that of the offender. The family 
of the injured become his avengers, and under the earlier 
forms of custom, exact to the uttermost. In time compensa- 
tion in goods or money might be made, and reconciliation might 
be thus effected. 

The forms of sacrifice already mentioned, indicate that 
there was an effort from a very early time to secure the favor 
of the dead ; and this led on to seeking the aid of the gods. 
When morality had advanced to a stage where it was thoi^bt 
that the dead might be offended by the actions of men, and 
more especially when it was assumed that the gods would be 
inclined to look on the deeds of men with approval or con- 
demnation, there gradually developed from the primitive con- 
ceptions of sacrifice, that larger one of the offering to these 
divine personages of what would appease them, and bring 
about a reconciliation. Here we may find the origin of the be- 
lief in God as capable of looking with dislike apon the evil 
deeds of men, and of demanding an expiation for them. 

In all religions and cultures we find the idea of a culture- 
hero, one sacrificing himself, as in the case of Prometheus, for 
the good of mankind. In this instance, the hero combats the 
gods in behalf of man ; but in many others he works with the 
gods to give men advantages they could not otherwise obtain. 
The cereals, the cults, the higher rituals, t^e medicines by 
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which men are healed, are brought to men at the sacrifice of 
something on the part of those higher beings who give them 
benefits. Even such a people as the Iroquois believed in a 
cosmic being who gave his own life that the world might come 
into existence, that from his body might be produced plants 
and animals, and that his life might nourish the life of man. 

In most of the more advanced religions, such as the Baby- 
lonian, Indian, and others in a like stage of evolution, the the- 
ory of sin was that based on magic, and the power of the evil 
thus expressed was supposed to work harm to man. In the 
overcoming of such evils the aid of the gods or of superior 
beings was desirable; and they gave their aid through the 
priest and the ritual. All the processes of ritual surrender of 
what men held to be of value, was of the nature of an atone- 
ment ; and it was made effective by means of the aid of the di- 
vine beings. Brahmanism sought expiation in the form of 
penance, and this is the meaning of dbarma, obedience to the 
law of duty and right conduct, ethical as well as ceremonial. 

These statements may hint at the manner in which the 
doctrine of expiation or atonement came to have its origin. It 
has had a very long evolution, and probably has not as yet 
reached the culmination of its development. The idea of re- 
conciliation, of harmonizing, of securing unity and concord 
between human individuals, and then between these individuals 
and the higher powers, is one that can hardly be said to have 
had an historic origin or one that can be definitely determined. 
In its various stages it has been with man from the very be- 
ginning, so far as we can now see. The Christian idea of it 
is somewhat more advanced than those which preceded it, 
and it is itself undergoing a process of rapid change. 

Two questions present themselves, when we attempt an 
faiBtorie study of the doctrine of atonement. First, why should 
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God be offended with man, and seek to punish him or need to 
have him seek reconciliation t Secondly, why ia the sin man 
commits of a nature or extent to excite the wrath of God, and 
make desirable man 'a search for reconciliation T A stady of 
these problems, thus presented, brings ns to the conclusion 
that the god or gods demanding such reconciliation are reflec- 
tions of human kings, who make similar demands, and punish 
Beverely their subjects for any offences against them, even 
those which are quite minute. To conciliate a king requires 
flattery, the giving of money or slaves, or the rendering of 
some service he will value. Otherwise he will cast the offender 
into the hell (or dongeon) deep under his palace or his castle. 
To propitiate, to seek reconciliation, to make great sacrifices 
for life and liberty, are naturally offered by men offending 
such great personages. Carry this situation up to the relations 
of men with their god, and we have a true picture of what 
happened when men thought they had offended deity. They 
were willing to surrender every Aing in order that their sins 
might be expiated, and that the smile of the god might be se- 
cured again. 

It was quite natural that primitive men should think that 
sickness, loss of crops, or death of their friends, was the result 
of their having offended a fetish, an ancestor or a god. In 
order that they might pot aside the offense, and secure favor 
once more, they surrendered what was to them precious. In 
the Hebrew legend Abraham was willing to sacrifice his son 
in order that his god might no longer look upon him in anger. 
The story marks a growth in tiie idea of sacrifice as a means of 
appeasing an offended god, in that the sacrifice of human be- 
ings, very common in aU the early ages, was surrendered by 
the god for an animal. Later on contrition and repentance 
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took the place of the animal; aad the materialistic forms of 
sacrifice largely disappeared. 

Atonement is an expiation for sin. The god is holy, when 
ethical ideas have reached a high stage of advancement; and 
he demands holy worshippers. If they are not holy, free from 
sins, they offend him, and must seek to appease him. We see 
the beginnings of this idea ia tabu; and sin is an advanced 
stage of that primitive conception. What it implies is not that 
men neglect social duties, that they do injury to other indi- 
viduals, that they fail to regard the great ethical results of 
human experience or that they disregard the institutions of 
the state; but that they fail to regard a highly metaphysical 
demand on the part of God. Sin as theologically conceived is 
an extreme form of tabu, not as required by a chief or a king, 
but as insisted upon by deity. That one should seek inward 
purity, fidelity to one's own conscience, and loyalty to the 
highest ideal of manhood, ia desirable; but what the Christian 
conception of sin means is an utter abnegation of self in the 
desire to reach a state of holiness or of absolute loyalty to God. 

As just indicated, such a standard is metaphysical and not 
practical. What characterizes it is disregard for human wel- 
fare, and an absence of the humanitarian spirit, in those who 
most ardently demand that all persons shall attain this stand- 
ard. Loyalty to God, if it has any meaning at all, is first of all 
loyalty to man. Without the human fidelity the other has no 
true ethical significance. Holiness is selfishness in disguise, 
an attempt to disregard man in order to serve God. 

Expiation, therefore, is likely to become ceremonial, — a 
form, a ritual. The more this phase of it is emphasized, the 
less ethical does religion become, and the more routine are its 
methods and its spirit. Nothing can truly take the place of 
the ethical life; and the greater the emphasis on rites and 
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ceremonies, the less is likely to be the practicality of the moral 
condact which results. 

Regarding atonement from this point of view, it is to be 
said of that assmned to be offered by the messiaha and christs 
of the world, that it must be voluntary, and not ofiBcial, in order 
to have any permanent efficacy. Qeorge Eliot said that the 
spectacle of Christ offering himaelf on the cross for the good 
of others was the aublimest ideal presented to us in the whole 
history of mankind. As an illustration of the spirit of self- 
abnegation, of self-surrender for the good of others, this view 
of the story of the cross may be accepted as true and just. 
It is doubtfol, however, if it is in any degree nobler than the 
turning back of Buddha from the attainment of Nirvana, in 
order to aid others in finding the path to peace in the greal 
beyond. In the spirit of it, it is no greater than when a com- 
mon man gives his life to rescne children from drowning or 
women from a burning house. 

The reason why many persons to-day are turning away 
from the Christian conception of this sacrifice is that it makes 
Qod but a kingly tyrant, and the sacrifice, at least as it is often 
presented, bloody and bmtsl. The dwelling on the material- 
istic features of the dying of Christ on the cross, whatever the 
historical basis for the narrative, repulses thinking minds, 
and takes from the story all its poetical beauty as a humani- 
tarian act. 

6 
One other phase of Christianity must receive recognition, 
and that is commnnion with God. Here again we find some- 
thing universal, and not a sectarian phase of religions devel- 
opment. The least civilized peoples, such as the American 
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aborigines, the Fijians, and the negroes of Africa, all assume 
that they, too, may have commuDion with their god. They may 
seek it by means of magical rites, by means of fasts and con- 
tinence, with ascetic practices, with the aid of dreams and 
visions; but they believe they find it, and are as convinced of 
it as is the Christian by processes known to his religion. By 
the offering of food, by divination, by charms, by the aid of 
amulets, the god of many peoples is sought; but the seeking 
testifies that there is a felt want, and that there comes assur- 
ance of response. In the higher religions ecstacy is thought 
to indicate the presence of the god, and inspiration is believed 
to be the gift vouchsafed to worthy devotees. The insight or 
the intuition of prophetic minds marka, perhaps, a still higher 
stage of the same process. In these and many other ways is 
man brought into contact with Qod, and his mind thought to 
be opened to heavenly truths. 

Communion with Qod is also very often found in eating 
with him, partaking of the food that has been consecrated to 
his sustenance. Here also we have a long history, with many 
phases, at the first crude in the extreme and purely msteral- 
istic. We have seen that food was placed on the graves of the 
dead that they might have provision for their journey to the 
other world. From this stage, through a great number of re- 
finements, we advance to that where the very God himself is 
eaten by the person who seeks communion with him. And that 
brings in another element, which is that of the belief that the 
individual takes into his system the virtues and the strength 
of what belonged to the animal or the human being eaten. 
Probably this idea lay at the basis of cannibalism, that in eating 
the body of a strong man one becomes himself strong. In this 
way, to partake of God, in however symbolical a manner, is 
to become godlike. Behind all this, and within it, is the thought 
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that in partaking of Qod physically we come to have his nature, 
to become spiritual and holy as he is divine. It is tme that 
this rite largely loses its materialistic interpretation, and be- 
comes spiritualized, as it were. It is accepted in a mystical 
manner, and therefore appears to lose all or nearly ail of its 
grosser features. It never quite escapes, however, the ma- 
terialistic origin with which it began. Refine it as we may, 
the distinctly gross nature of its beginnings will forever cling 
to it. 

It having been stated already that animism and magic 
survive into the higher and highest religions, it may be desir- 
able here to indicate in what maimer these appear in the 
Christianity of the present day. (a) God is conceived of as a 
personal will actii^ thronghont the whole of the nniverse, and 
controlling its forces according to his individual fiat. The 
most modem conception of God is that of his immanence in 
all nature and humanity, a life and law within all phenomena 
of whatever kind. In many respects it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish this from the idea of the American aborigines, that 
there is in the world a universal spirit, a great Hanlton or 
Orenda. It is not surprising, therefore, that the first inter- 
preters of American Indian ideas mistook this belief for that 
of faith in a Great Spirit, very like the Christian's God. 

(b) The Mass or Lord's Supper retains in large degree 
animistic elements. The transformation of the material sub- 
stance into spiritual power, has its close counterpart in the 
animistic processes. Had it not been for animism, it is safe 
to say, these rites would not have come into existence. The 
primitive man believes that the food he places on a grave for 
the ghost is eaten as to its spiritual substance. He believes 
also that when he partakes of food consecrated to a god, that 
this food becomes in him a spiritual renewal of his higher 
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being. Here are the eBsential features of the Christian rttea, 
albeit in a crude form. Carry these np to a refined and spirit- 
ualized interpretation, and we have the Christian rites in all 
their significance. 

(c) The Holy Ghost has been often recognized by an- 
thropologists as having close afiOnities with the primitive ideas 
of mana and manitou. The silent, subtle, pervasive, mysterious 
action of this divine power is largely of the same impersonal 
character. It is of close kin and positive descent from that of 
the primitive manitou of primitive peoples in many parts of 
the world. The third person of the Christian trinity passed 
through several stages of development, as did the other mem- 
bers of it. In its origin the trinity partook of the nature of a 
family of father, mother and son, in which form it is to be 
found in many countries, at several periods of human history, 
and in several manifestations. The early Christians fre- 
quently regarded the holy ghost as feminine, and as affording 
the mother element in the triune godhead. The subtleties of 
Greek philosophy turned the three individualities of the trin- 
ity into abstractions rather than personalities, and in that man- 
ner secured that there should be one in three, one person with 
three manifestations. All these processes in creating the Chris- 
tian God betray their affinities with the primitive phases of 
thought as to the natiu-e of the god. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to say that 
the reason why the chief personage in the Christian trinity 
was recognized as male, and why the Christian world wor- 
ships a Father as the supreme deity, is to be found in the ideas 
in regard to generation which were everywhere accepted in 
the ancient world. Aristotle in his Generation of AnimaU, 
and in other works, said very distinctly that the origin of 
life is from the father, who is the real causing agent is the 
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prodactiou of the child. In the Code of Mann it is asserted 
^hat the mother la but as the field in which the seed is sown, 
fatherhood corresponding to the seed. In more philosophical 
statement this is the assertion of Aristotle. The same view 
of generation is to be found in China, in Egypt, and through* 
out the whole ancient world where paternalism had been es- 
tablished in the family and in social interpretations. Plato 
voiced the same conception. It onderlies the Christian theory 
of God, whether most conservative or most liberal. 

The matriarchal conception of motherhood, however, lin- 
gered on in the Christian manner of worshipping the feminine 
principle in the virgin Mary as the Mother of God. Had it not 
been for the acceptance of the Roman idea of the dominance 
of the masculine in the family, in the state, and in religion, 
^t is not in the least impossible that the Mother rather than the 
Father would have been regarded as at the head of the trinity 
and the dominating ^iritual force in the threefold deity. 



It is not possible to pass hy the resurrection of Christ as 
a Christian dc^ma. No one can have studied it as it is presented 
in the churches at the present time without recognizing to what 
a great extent it has its basis in nature-symbolism, which is 
even now largely retained in its presentation at each Easter 
season. The awakening of nature in spring is regarded as typi- 
cal of the arousing of man from the grave, and his ascent to 
a higher life. When we turn back to this symbdiam in the great 
nature-religions of the world about the Mediterranean, as they 
have already been presented in these pages, we cannot doubt 
that the Christian conception of the resurrection of Christ had 
its origin in these myths. Many of the details of it can be there 
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duplicated, as that of the descent of Christ to the world of 
the dead, in order to offer to them release from the thralldom 
in whieh they were held. 

As in the case of the other Christian dogmas mentioned, 
this one was by no means new, but had been, and was, widely 
accepted in the ancient world. Ancient legend is full of ac- 
counts of the descent of the living into the other world out of 
curiosity as to its nature and location, with the view of liber- 
ating some one who had died or that some good might be ac- 
complished for the denizens of that lower world. Then again, 
ancient legend and myth have many a tale to tell of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead to a renewal of life on the earth. One of the 
most remarkable of these myths is that of the resurrection of 
Osiris, and of his becoming in consequence the lord of the world 
of the dead. In his chapter on the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, in his work on Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psy- 
chology, Stanley Hall deals to a considerable extent with the 
doctrine of the resurrection in mythology, and shows rather 
conclusively that there would have been no Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection had not this dogma found a large place 
in the earlier religions. In the myths of Adonis, Attis and 
Osiris, and to these might be added many another from other 
parts of world, the resurrection found its origin and all its 
significance. The basis of this conception was the return of 
vegetation to new life in the spring, symbolized under the form 
of a young and dying god. To this may be added the wish for 
the immortality of the dead, and for reunion with them in 
some world of the future. With reference to the resurrection 
of Osiris, and his becoming the lord of the dead, Stanley Hall 
has this to say, which au^ests much in regard to the presenta- 
tion of this dogma in the pages of the New Testament: 

"Orthodox Egyptian tradition says that the grief of this 
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doloronB mother [Isis] induced the son-god Ba to send down 
Annbis who gathered and swathed the scattered parts of the 
hod;, observed all the rites over them, and (anned the clayey 
remains with wings until at last Osiris revived and returned as 
king both of the upper earth and among the dead. He became 
Lord of Eternity, ruler of the lower regions, where he judges 
and rewards all souls after death according to their merits. 
The morality of the Egyptian Book of the Dead is very like 
that of Jesus, and those who are acquitted live in a land of 
indescribable feirtility and beaaty where men and animals are 
young and fair, and there is eternal verdure. In Osiris 's resur- 
rection the Egyptians see a pledge of their own immortality: 
'As surely as Osiris lives I shall live.' Belief in resurrection is 
suggested by the custom of embalming, which was physically 
very like that of Osiris. Mourning for him began when the 
Nile began to rise. Then the dams were ceremMiially cut and 
the soil became the bride of the Nile. Seed-sowing was in 
autumn, and was sad ; for planting, as among primitive people 
to-day, suggests the barial, and is often connected with the 
festival of the dead. Thus representatives of potentates are 
often killed, dismembered, or burned to increase the fertili^ 
of the soil, so that in Egypt special precautions were taken 
that the bodies be not cut up and their fragments used as 
talismans for this purpose. Osiris was originally a tree spirit, 
and pillars solemnly erected to him were symbtds of resurrec- 
tion. Even from this so bald sketch we can glimpse the culture 
atmosphere which pervades so much of Christianity, and can 
see that not only in the regions which Jesus knew but perhaps 
still more in those which Paul knew and where the church first 
had its development, these cults were developed in both their 
higher and lowest forms, and their influence was very per- 
vasive." 
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Stanley Hall insists that the passion and the resmreetion 
must to-day be discussed in view of a vaster background than 
the Old Testament affords, for he sees in them the culminating 
expression of the central theme of many cults far older than 
they, all about the eastern Mediterranean, each of which con- 
tributed its best elements to the Christian beliefs clustering 
about these features in the Christ story. He goes on to show 
that, had it not been for these older products of the folk-soul, 
there would have been no Christian belief in the resurrection 
from the dead. In its inmost core, in its essential character, this 
belief of Christianity originated in these old myths, and in them 
it finds all its assurance and all its beauty. 

In his study of the resurrection, Stanley Hall has soi^ht 
its meaning for the Christian believers of our own day. By 
means of a questionnaire he has tested its significance for 
present-day Christian faith with the conclusion that it no longer 
affords a large measure of comfort or faith for the believer in 
immortality. There may be set down here the conclusions which 
he reached as the result of his investigations: 

"(a) Many think they believe in it as a literal fact be- 
cause they have never candidly examined the nature of their 
affirmation of it. This few can do, and still fewer do. Some 
fear disillusion or dread the labor of reconstruction. As Al- 
bertus Magnus and Aquinas carefully reserved certain dog- 
mas from the sphere of philosophic thought, so this psychic 
process is set apart as too sacred for investigation, (b) Many 
have some degree of faith in too crude a form of it even to 
be able to attain the full conviction they crave, and so are un- 
happy, baiting and praying for more faith when they ought 
to reinterpret it into a form the mature modern mind demands. 
(c) Others think they find aid to their own faith by vociferous 
and dogmatic affirmation of some form of it, or find their own 
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belief reinforced by censoring what th^ deem shortagea or 
errors in the belief of others, on psychic laws akin to those which 
make yoong Mormons suspected of doubt reclaimed by faith 
by being sent on missions to preach their doctrines amcmg here- 
tics, and who by becoming advocates instead of judges otrnvert 
themselves if no others, (d) Tet others with, and anrpris- 
ingly often without, any knowledge of Kant's critique of the 
practical reason and its postulates, hold to the conventional 
form of belief because they think its effects on the ccmduct of 
thought, life, or both, are a higher criterion or sanction than 
any which reason can supply. The highest troth is that which 
wotfa supremely well, (e) Many hold to it esthetically. Art 
has embodied it in many forms that edify and give a true 
hedonic narcosis, and so they have grown indifferent to his- 
torical validity. It is venerable, hallowed by association and by 
a consensus so wide as to be itself soblime. Moreover, poetry 
is often tmer than fact, (f) Many think it essential to the 
young, and while they feel that it is outgrown in their own ex- 
perience deem it vital, saving truth for children and youth, 
to the needs of which they subordinate not only their own 
lives but their convictions, and find a pedagt^c virtue in so 
doing that they reconcile with personal standards by often 
elaborate accommodation theories, (g) Finally, a few devout 
souls whose private lives are consecrated to the imitati(m of 
Jesus 's life, and who live for good woAs, distinctly and con- 
sciously reject alt forms of resurrection. Of these, some, chiefly 
women, were shocked to flist realize their unbelief and are more 
assiduous in practicing the Christian graces as if to atone for 
a defect, while others, more often men, have found great satis- 
faction in their 4cUiirc%ssement, but believe they can do most 
good by conforming and working in the harness of convention- 
ality, or periiaps think this an article of faith best left to lapse 
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from the Christian consciousness quietly, ks they believe it will 
do.... But few, if indeed any, held to a belief in the 
resurrection that would satisfy the conventional standards of 
orthodoxy in the denomination to whieh they belonged. This 
shows a wide cha^m between the latter and the true facts of 
inner religious life." 

Here is evidence enough as to the mythical origin of the 
belief in the resurrection; and it is not surprising, in view 
of that origin, and considering the fact to which Stanley Hall 
refers, that the New Testament report as to the resurrection 
of Christ is by no means authentic and historic, that a very 
large degree of skepticism exists in regard to it. It belongs to 
another age than our own, and it now survives almost wholly 
because of traditional causes. We believe in it, if we believe 
at all, because men long ago found it satisfactory, and because 
we have not dared to slough it off as no longer worthy of modem 
thinking. 

Negative as this interpretation of the origin of Christianity 
may seem to be, its purpose is to emphasize the syncretist nature 
of that religion, that it has its foundation in what has gone 
before, and that it is in no inconsiderable degree a culmination 
of the religious strivings of mankind through all the preced- 
ing ages. In this sense, if in no other, it may be regarded as 
the noblest and truest of all the world's religions. Without the 
preceding religions it could not have come into esistenee; and 
it is also dependent on all the social, political and philosophical 
advancements of the preceding ages. In no inconsiderable de- 
gree its limitations, as well as its excellences, are owing to its 
growth out of the past life of mankind. Especially its ethical 
ideals and its social purposes had their origin in its capacity 
to grasp and to emphasize what was best in the earlier ages. 
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Stripped of his legendary and miraculous settings, the 
Christ may be regarded as the purest, loftiest, and most human 
figure in the history of religion. His moral teaching, his human 
sympathy, his fellowship with the poorest and meanest, his 
boundless compassion, his fidelity to his own convictions even 
to the bearing of the cross, gave him a character above that of 
any of the gods of the ancient worid. 

We cannot doubt that, as Emerson said, there has been a 
vast elaboration of what is artificial and unbelievable that has 
gathered about the person of Christ. Nevertheless, many a 
thinker and reformer of the present day finds in him, when the 
legendary has disappeared, a figure most attractive and moet 
trustworthy. Rejecting all the theological and metaphysical 
belie& which have been inherited from the old religions, and 
which have been added to in the course of the Christian cen- 
turies, we may admire the character of Christ, and we may seek 
to conduct our lives in the spirit of his ethical teachings. Many 
a man who accepts none of the dogmas of Christianity admirea 
and loves this gentle teacher, and believes in his boundless sym- 
pathy with suffering and toiling men and women. Here is bis 
greatness, and the worth of his ethical precepts. 

Ill 

When we give o\ir attention to Islam, the religion founded 
by Mohammed (Muhammad), we may be more than ever con- 
vinced that the physical, social and political environment has 
a dominating influence in the formation of any and every re- 
ligion. It is by no means enough to say, that the desert con- 
ditions of Arabia, the nomadic and pastoral life of its population, 
gave Islam its true character; but we cannot doubt that the 
one had its effects in shaping the other. We must also take into 
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consideration the fact that many Jews were living in the Arab- 
ian cities at the time of Mohammed, the sixth century, and tbat 
Christianity was known there, though in some of its more 
perverted forms. There yet lingered in Arabia, to a very con- 
siderable extent, the old nature-worships ; and many of the 
rites and beliefs of the older types of the early Semitic religion. 
All of these had their influence on Mohammed, and on the man- 
ner in which Istara came to its development during his life, 
and for two or three centuries after his death. Islam, too, had 
a true syncretist origin. 

In a few cities like Mecca and Medina Arabian culture had 
reached a considerable degree of advancement. We know that 
many centuries before an advanced type of civilization had 
appeared in the south of Arabia, but this had not been per- 
manent. The tendency was that the desert should assert itself 
against all advancements made into its borders, and that the 
desert populations should migrate to more favorable regions. 
In this manner Babylonia, Syria, Ethiopia, and to some degree 
Egypt, had been populated from the Arab peninsula. In the 
time of Mohammed the Arabians were tribesmen, keeping their 
clan organisation, their clannish habits and living largely the 
life of nomads. Outside a few cities they roamed the desert, 
bred their camels and their horse.s, attacked the caravans when- 
ever opportunity offered ; and lived largely the life of maraud- 
ers and highwaymen. 



Into such a world as this came Mohammed, born in Mecca 
in the year 632, June 7. Of him it may be said that he is the 
only great founder of a religion of whom we know the year of 
his birth or have any definite historical evidence in regard to 
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his family, manner of life, daily pormiits, and how his religion 
grew in his own mind. Even the life of Mohammed, however, 
is lacking in many details, and many difficulties present them- 
selves in r^ard to its more important episodes. Tradition, if 
not folklore, gathered about his life; and we find mach that 
is obecore in his acts as in his teachings. This may be said, how- 
ever, that bis life stands out in dearer historic perpective than 
in the instance of any other great religious founder. The im- 
press of his mind is marked deeply <»i his religion; and we 
must know him, and the conditions amidst which he lived, in 
order to comprehend the beginnings of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. "No religious code extant," justly remarks Emanuel 
Deutsch, "bears so emphatically and clearly the marks and 
traces of one mind, from beginning to end, as the Koran." 
Deutsch goes on to remark that it is next to impossible to 
separate the man from his book. "True," he says, "the more 
than twenty years which its composition occupied are em- 
balmed in it with all their strange changes of fortune, with 
their terrors and visions, their curses and their prayers, their 
bulletins and their field-orders. The Koran does indeed illus- 
trate and explain its author's life so well that hitherto every 
biographer (and there have been many and great ones) has 
suggested, in accordance with his own views, a different ar- 
rangement of that book." 

It is because Mohammed composed the Koran, and be- 
cause it was extant from the very beginning of his religion, 
that we may regard its foundations as standing forth historic- 
ally as in the instance of no other religion. Whether Moham- 
med could write or not is not quite certain, though it is 
probable he could not. In that case -he dictated to a scribe 
his inspirations, visions, ecstatic thoughts, and his revelations. 
These were thrown into a heap, and were not always carefully 
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considered or copied. In time, however, when he had become 
a great man, these scraps of writing were brought together 
and shaped into the Koran. No record had been kept as to 
when each verse or sura had been composed. Consequently, 
when the book was edited, a somewhat mechanical arrange- 
ment was resorted to, the chronological order of composition 
not being remembered, even by Mohammed himself. This is 
the reason why, though the life of Mohammed is largely em- 
bedded in the book, and though it gives the unfolding of his 
spiritual cKperienees and growth in theological beliefs, no one 
has ever been able to determine these with any definiteness. 
Consequently, each historian arranges the suras in such order 
as he thinks best explains the development of the biographical 
and historical events. Here is history, as in the instance of 
the origin of no other religion; but history confused and 
chaotic. 

Mohammed was bom of an important elan in Mecca, but 
his early life was lowly, until he married a rich widow, much 
older than himself; and by her and an uncle he was enabled 
to give his time and his interest to religion. An epileptic, he 
had visions, sought out a cave where he had mighty dreams 
of the presence of angelic beings conversing with him, gradu- 
ally came to the idea that God was calling him to a great 
task. When, however, he began to preach of one god, and to 
claim to be in some way the prophet or voice of that god, he 
was laughed at, hated, persecuted, and threatened with death. 
His uncle, a powerful man in the tribe, who was a sceptic in 
so far as concerned Mohammed's visions, at least, protected 
him. At last, though he had made a number of converts, be- 
ginning with his wife and other members of his family, he 
advised his followers to flee to Ethiopia, where the Jews would 
protect them. He himself went to Medina. This flight or 
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hejira was the greatest event in the history of Hohammed, and 
became the date of the beginning of the Mohammedan era. 



At Medina Mohammed sought the favor of the Jews and 
the Cbristians, and soon made a compact with a part, at least, 
of the people of that city, that they should accept him as their 
prophet, and that they should give him their support in the 
spreading of his religion. Soon be reamed to Mecca with an 
army, conquered that eity, and brought the people to accept 
the faith of Islam. From this time on he was king, judge, 
leader of an army, and a conqueror, whose arms spread through 
Arabia, and into other countries. What is most notable in 
this successful spread of Islam is the remarkable awakening 
it brought about in the Arabs. From being nomads and shep- 
herds, they became in a few years the conquerors of southern 
Asia and northern Africa, spreading into soathwestem Europe. 
Even more remarkable was the awakening of their mental 
natures, so that from being mere herdsmen and marauders, 
they took the lead of the world in culture, in science, and in 
all phases of intellectual advancement. In a centory or two 
they bad mastered the culture of Greece, knew Aristotle, and 
became the leaders in all forms of philosophy and science. 
When they broke into Europe, through Spain, it seemed more 
than probable that they would become the intellectual and re- 
ligions, as well as the military, leaders of mankind. More than 
one historian gives them the credit of saving the cJd culture of 
the Roman empire, and carrying it over to the period of the 
renascence and passing it on to modem times. 

When it is said that Islam is the one religion that has been 

propogated by the sword, it is true in no inconsiderable meas- 
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ure ; but these other facta deserve also to be remembered, and 
given just recognition. Nor is this criticism on the part of 
Christians wholly justified, in view of the facts coanected 
with the eniaades, the persecution of the Cathari and A!- 
bigeues, and the war lasting for a hundred years after the 
Reformation, which devastated and largely depopulated all 
Germany. What Christianity has done in the way of waging 
religious wars, and iu the persecution of those who did not 
agree with one or another set of tts tenets, is by no means an 
excuse for Mohammedanism; but those who are without fault 
in this respect should be the ones to cast stones. 

No apology should be offered, however, for the darker 
side of the career of Mohammed, though we need not condemn 
him in order to praise another religion, as has been the custom 
very generally resorted to by the critics of Islam. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, the chief authority on Islam, says of the life of 
Mohammed: "In order to gain his ends he recoils from no 
expedient, and he approves of similar unscnipulousness on the 
part of his adherents, when exercised in his interest. He 
profits to the utmost from the chivalry of the Meecans, but 
rarely requites it with the like. He organizes assassinations 
and wholesale massacres. His career as tyrant of Medina is 
that of a robber-chief, whose political economy consists in se- 
curing and dividing plunder, the distributing of the latter 
being at times carried out on principles which fail to satisfy 
his followers' ideas of justice. He is himself an unbrideled 
libertine and encourages the same passion in his followers. 
For whatever he does he is prepared to plead the express 
authorization of the deity." 

We may suspect that this severe critieism, undoubtedly 
based on facts, has taken on at least a tinge of sectarian pref- 
erence, and readiness to condemn what did not match with the 
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aathor's accepted beliefs. Recognizing what is good and wliat 
la striking in the religion taught hj Mohammed, we may reach 
the conclusion that Islam presents us with the only tmeqoi- 
Toeally monotheistic religion the world has known. The Jews 
became monotheist, but after a struggle of many centuries, and 
only at the very end of their sacred books. Christianity, with 
all its claims as to monotheism, has retained, in its doctrine 
of the Trinity, no inconsiderable remnant of the old poly- 
theisms. Mohammed said that there is no God but God, and 
that Mohammed is his prophet only. He refuses to accept 
Jesus as in any sense the son of Ood. He added, It is not 
fit that God should have a son, for he is neither begotten nor 
begets. 



Mohammed was an ardent believer in immortality, though 
his paradise has in it too many sensual pleasures to make it 
wholly attractive to men of a high ethical temper. Much of 
the old Arabian animism and fetishism clung to his teach- 
ing, as was natural in such an environment as his. He be- 
lieved in a world peopled with*ginns and afrits, diabolical be- 
ings; and in angelic hosts without number. It must be said 
of Mohammed, however, that he made less use of the miracu- 
lous than any other great founder of a religion, though he by 
no means discarded this supernatural element. In this respect 
primitive Christianity was saturated with the miractilous 
compared with what we find in the history of early Islamism. 
In two respects, at least, the moral teaching of Moham- 
med was sound, in that he abolished gambling and drunken- 
ness. In respect to woman his attitude was far less advanced, 
for he regarded her as largely a mere instrument of man's 
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pleasure, and aa his servant. He continued polygamy, and 
permanently fastened it upon his religion. He did aboUsh infan- 
ticide, and especially that of girls, which had been very com- 
mon in the Arabia preceding his time. He inculcated honor 
to parents, and he gave emphasis to the spirit o£ toleration. 

In theology, aa might be anticipated when we consider 
the stage of culture which had been reached in the Arabia of 
Mohammed's time, he was distinctly anthropomorphic; and 
it has been truly said that Allah is a magnificent oriental 
despot. The angel throng about him is that of a splendid 
court, with its ranks one above another, and its autocratic 
tendencies in all directions. Very distinctly materialistic is 
the heaven and the hell of Mohammed, though not wholly 
lacking in spiritual and ethical significance. His teachings io 
regard to the resurrection of the body, probably taken over 
from his religious predecessors, is most materialistic, the actual 
body being that which survives the grave. 

Two simple doctrines formed the whole substance of the 
teaching of Mohammed — that God is one, and that Moham- 
med in his prophet. He added other doctrines to these ; but 
this was all that was essential, the whole of the creed of 
Islam. In his Mohammed and Mohammedanism, Bosworth 
Smith, the most apologetic of all Christian interpreters of Is- 
lam, says of this creed: "The essence of Mohammedanism 
is not merely the sublime belief in the unity of God, though 
it is difiBcult for us to realize the tumult of the feelings and 
the intensity of the life which must be awakened in a poly- 
theistic people, who are also imaginatve and energetic, when, 
on a sudden, they recognize the One in and behind the Many, 
Mohammed started indeed with the dogmatic assertion that 
there was but one God, the Creator of all things in heaven 
and earth, all powerful, knowing all things, every where pres- 
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ent. He reiterates this in a thousand shapes as the forefront 
of his message; and, sublimely confident that it need only be 
stated to insure ultimate acceptance, he deigns not to offer 
proof of that which, in his judgment, must prove itself." 

Any attempt to follow the history of Islam would be im- 
possible here; but it may be suggested that any fair-minded 
survey of that history will show many bright spots. The ac- 
cusation often made that Islam is sensuous and materialistic 
almost esclusively, is not justified in regard to some of its 
more ethical and spiritual developments. In the teachings of 
the Sufis, and in their poetry, highly mystical as they are, 
may be found many a phase of noble religious import. The 
same is true of that more recent development, originating in 
Persia in the last century, at first known as Bahism, but now 
as the Bahaist movement. Highly spiritual in its nature, it is 
at the same time very positively humanitarian. 

This survey of the greater religions of the world, and 
especially those which have had individual founders, may lead 
na to the conclusion that even these religions have grown out 
of those which preceded them, and that none of them owes 
its origin without qualification to a great personality. As was 
hinted at in the second chapter, rcUgion is in large degree an 
organic growth, human in origin, and whose evolution is de- 
termined by social and intellectual phases of the progress 
of culture. No religion in its origin can go beyond the stage 
of civilization in which it arises, and no one of them has as yet 
^ronght to man truths he could not have himself discovered 
by other means than those of inspiration and revelation. 

As we have already seen, all religions claim to be revela- 
tions, to have explored the heavens and to have brought back 
to man what he could not ascertain by his unaided faculties. 



W 
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The aborif^inal inhabitants of America, as of all the other con- 
tinents, have made the same claim; and it appears to be as 
valid for the savage aa for the moat civilized. We have no 
means of knowing that there is something hidden from the 
common man which only prophet and priest can make known 
to him. Rather is it probably true that humanity, in its on- 
ward march, in its great unfolding evolution, is step by step 
finding out the secrets of God, and coming slowly to follow 
the path which leads to the good of the race, and to a great 
confidence in what lies beyond the present ken of man. 
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Universal Religion 

r[E iutemational religions have claimed to be tiniversal, 
or have soi^fht to become so ; and this is more especially 
true of Christianity. Some of the Chrifitian churches have 
taken the name of Catholic, and in that manner have empha- 
sized their claim to universality. Such a claim, however, is 
rather prophetic than historical, for no religion has ever yet 
become in any true sense universal. Christianity, according 
to the most recent estimates, based upon such statistics as are 
accessible, is accorded a larger following than any other re- 
ligion; but it does not have amongst its adherents a majority 
of the population of the globe. It is only in anticipation of 
what may come, therefore, that any religion can be called 
universal; and because Christianity has been extended into 
every part of the world alone jostifies its being called catholic. 
Buddhism is confined to eastern and southeastern Asia, 
and has only the smallest following on any other continental 
division of the earth. Islam extends across Asia, far into its 
northern regions, over many of the southeastern islands, 
and also over northern and central Africa. It has no follow- 
ing on the western continent. Christianity is universally ac- 
cepted in Europe, except in the southeast. It has churches 
in soathwestem Asia and northeastern Africa, reaching back 
almost to its beginnings ; and it has missions in many other 
parts of those continents. In America it is almost nniversally 
accepted ; and in the Pacific islands it has made great prog- 
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ress, as it has in some parts of Africa. Only in the sense tliat 
it has been preached in every part of the world, and zealous 
efforts have been made for its propaganda, can it be claimed 
as universal. Certain tribal peoples have never yet been 
brought into the acceptance of its rites and its beliefs; and 
it appears to represent too high a type of culture to enable it 
to win such peoples. On the other hand, it has met with only 
a moderate success where the civilization was of a high type, 
as in India, China, and Japan. The religion of these lands 
has grown out of the people's life, is ia harmony with their 
culture -devel op m ent ; and they resist a religion coming from 
another type of culture, and representing another form of 
civilization. 

When we survey the whole of the history of religion, so 
far as our sources of information will permit us to do so, and 
consider it in all the periods of its evolution, it is apparent 
that it has undergone many changes, and that it has been modi- 
fied by numerous revolutions, in the form of new rites and 
new beliefs. One of the most important of all these causes 
of change has been the contact of one religion with another, 
brought about by war, slavery, and migration. Probably the 
most potent of these causes of change has been migration and 
the contact of cultures. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapters, mankind has 
advanced from tribal through feudal to national political 
organization; and there has then followed the grouping of 
nations to form great empires. Religion has been profoundly 
modified by these social and political evolutions. In its origin 
it belonged to the food-group, then to the hunting band, fol- 
lowing that to the tribe, and the succeeding phases of political 
evolution. That is, in all early forms of society, the religion 
belonged to the group, whether it was a band, a tribe or a 
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nation, and did not extend beyond its limits. This develop- 
ment mar be seen more clearly in the instance of the Jews 
than in that of any other people, for Yahweh was emphatically 
their Qod, and could belong to no other people, since he had 
chosen the people of their nation, as they believed, as his espe- 
cially beloved and faithful adherents. In lesser degree this 
was the conviction of each tribe and nation throughout the 
world in regard to its own divinities, that they belonged par- 
ticularly to those who worshipped them. Since each nation 
had its own gods, it must follow that the people and the gods 
were of one company or family, forming, aa was often said, 
one household or fellowship. 



A process went on from a very early time by which those 
changes were brought about that may be described by the 
use of two words, migration and affiliation. Man is the most 
restless and forward-pushing of all animals. All other ani- 
mals, at least those which are feral, have a local habitation, 
a certain range of territory, which is most highly fitted to 
their needs, and to affording them the necessary food-supply. 
But man has great adaptability, far more so than any other 
animal, and has fitted himself to all climates and to all geo- 
graphical areas. His invention of tools, implements, clothing, 
shelters in the form of tents, huts or houses; and his abUity 
to domesticate plants and animals, and to bring himself into 
subjection to customs and laws, aa well as to add the arts and 
sciences to his equipment, has enabled him to live in mountain 
regions, on the steppes that seem to spread out endlessly, and 
even in desert regions that give almost no promise of affording 
subsistence to his life-needs. He finds himself at home in the 
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burning tropica and in the freezing arctics, and in all the 
regions that come between. 

Prom the earliest periods man has been migratory, hunting 
new lands, ever pushing out into new regions, seeking fresh 
^dventurcs with the world in which he lives. In our own day 
we have seen this tendency largely at work, peopling the great 
west of our own country, subduing the wilds of Canada, and 
finding habitation in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
the islands of the far-off seas, and in many a land all around 
the globe. So far back as we know anything of man he has 
been the self-same seeker for new worlds to conquer, partly 
pushed on by the spirit of adventure, and partly because of the 
loss of fertility to regions he had inhabited for centuries, and 
partly by the push of other peoples led on by these or similar 
causes. 

Whatever has brought peoples, at any stage of their devel- 
opment, into dose contact with each other, has had the effect of 
modifying their religion. Internal resources, the influence of 
original minds or the natural growth resulting from the gen- 
eral advance of a people, have not usually been sufficient to 
account for those changes in culture and religion, which we see 
taking place wherever there is anything which can be de- 
nominated as progress. Much of this advance everywhere has 
eome about by means of contact of tribe with tribe, nation 
with nation, either as a result of war, trade, strife for the 
possession of territory and resources or as resulting from 
friendly affiliation by coalescence. This latter tendency has 
had more permanent and wider results than any of the other 
processes, though trade and commerce may be described as of 
the same nature. 

AfSliatioD or amalgamation comes about by several differ- 
ent processes, one of which is the conquest of a weaker nation 
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hy a stronger. In that case it haa often occorred in the history 
of the past that the weaker nation has gives its cnltore and 
its religion to the physically stronger, thus finally conquering 
the conquerer in all that most concerns the higher interests 
of nations. Another process is that of the adoption of the art, 
the traditions, the cultore, and the religion of a more ad- 
vanced people by one that is less advanced. This is not always 
the resolt of conquest or pressure of material interest, but 
may result from the readiness of the less advanced people to 
assimilate what they bad not themselves discovered or in- 
vented. This process goes on widely in all stages of tribal 
society and beyond it. Over considerable areas we find the 
same costoms extending, passing over tribal barriers, thns 
preparing the way for the union of tribes into confederacies. 
The same process goes on after the national stage has been 
reached. In this manner the same culture, and essentially the 
same religion, found expresuon in China, Corea and Japan; 
thronghont the Monerol tribes and nations of central Asia ; in 
all the region in Europe and Asia occupied by the ancient 
Oreeks; and in all the countries to which the Semites had 
extended. 

Some of the results of migration have a great meaning for 
the history of religion. Though the Semites originated, prob- 
ably, in Arabia, yet because of the scanty fertility of their 
land, and its small resources even for grazing, they spread 
out into all the neighboring more fertile lands. The result 
was that their culture, to no small extent, spread with them, 
into Egypt and neighboring regions in Africa, and throughout 
all southwest Asia. An even more remarkable instance of the 
results of migration may be seen in the spread of the Aryans. 
Originating, as scholars are now generally agreed, in northern 
Europe, a large body of them crossed western Asia, and ap- 
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pMPBfl, perliajm 3000 ycaro B. C. in the region of Persia. 
Aftor a ooiiiili]tirat)ln period had passed they divided, and one 
pnrl jirouoniled tii the ccmqiiext of India. Another movement 
iif \\\\n HHiiit) pruplu was into the eastern coast-land of the 
Muilitprraiirnii, and were the enemies of the Hebrews as the 
i'hillHtineH, Yet orio more small group invaded Asia Minor 
«iiii are known to history as the Phrygians, having settled in 
tlm tientrul mountainons region of that peninsula. The tra- 
dlllonH of the Greeks tcl] us of several invasions by this same 
p<fople into the continental regions in Europe and Asia, as 
well as the islands of the ^gean, whieh were occupied during 
the liiMtorical period. Other movements of this race may be 
Heen in the history of the Romans, Celts and Teutons. All 
these peoples were offshoots from the primitive Aryans; and 
their languages, their religions, and their literatures, have 
nlose affiliations with each other. One of the most remarkable 
of historical discoveries in the eighteenth century was that of 
ihe fundamental unity of these peoples, and the tracing out 
of their language and other affinities. 

What the migration of peoples has done in connection 
with the history of religion has been to bring the otherwise 
distinctly tribal or national religions into touch with each 
other, thus modifying them in one degree or another. In 
the early periods, as we have recognized more than once, 
religion was distinctly tribal or national, shut up largely 
within the limits of one social and political unit. The religion 
was coterminous with the tribe or the nation, a veritable part 
of its life, growth of its growth, and known only within its 
limits. "When such a religion was brought into intimate rela- 
tions with another religion because of the amalgamation of 
tribes or nations, the religion also took on wider limits and 
grew to greater proportions. In this process all the 
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of a nation were carried over to the lai^er political unit, as 
those of the tribe had been retained, along with those of other 
tribes, to form the pantheon of the nation. It was by such a 
process that polytheism came into existence. This may be 
seen at work in all its phases and modifications in the history 
of religion in Greece and Egypt. 



II 

An unprejudiced and unsectarian study of the origins of 
the great religions makes it certain that they came into exis- 
tence by the same process, that is, as the result of the contact 
of civilizations and religions. Buddhism was evidently bom 
of the clash of religious tendencies in India in the period when 
it came into existence. In a degree it was a protest against 
the philosophical, ritualistic and theological developments of 
the time, and an attempt to escape from the dogmas which 
bound man to the eternal round of rebirth. The many philoso- 
phies which had grown op in India testified to the tireless 
process of speculation in which men had entangled themselves, 
and to the need for some way to escape from dogma and from 
the round of being. Gautama solved the problem in the only 
way possible under the given conditions, by ignoring much 
philosophical speculation, and by assuring himself that re- 
birth can be escaped. If he reached his emancipation with 
the aid of an agnostic attitude as regards the soul and God, 
denying the existence of both in the old theological and philo- 
sophical manner of their acceptance by his predecessors, it was 
that way lay hope and progress. 

No one to-day undertakes to interpret the origins of 
Buddhism without an extended study of the Vedic growth 
of religion in India, and its evolution into Brahmanism, and 
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finally into Hindusism. Back of these, and essential to any 
large perspective view of Buddliism, must be studied the Aryan 
invasion of India, and the varied phases of the civilization 
thus produced. In a word, Buddhism is a product of the 
Aryan culture developed under conditions of invasion, inti- 
mate contact with the native population in the process of 
their conquest, the spreading of that culture over the penin- 
sula, and the resulting growth in all the varied arts of civili- 
zation. Its more specific features may have resulted from its 
having had its origin in the Kshatriya or warrior class, the 
demand that caste should no longer override all social and re- 
ligious interests, and the wish to escape from merely meta- 
physical speculation into a life of practical service in behalf 
of genuine human interests. 

Any study of Islam, however sympathetic it may be, must 
take note of the conditions under which it had its origin. To 
assume that it sprang full-born from the brow of Mohammed, 
armed and equipped for every effort life may demand, is to 
quite misapprehend its real significance as representing a 
most interesting and important human movement. We cannot 
regard Mohammed as anything more than a torch from which 
was lighted a continental conflagration of great proportions. 
The way for this movement had been preparing for many 
centuries, and Mohammed did no more than give the initial 
incentive which precipitated it at the time when he lived, 
rather than at a somewhat later period. We cannot doubt that 
within a century or two of his birth such a movement as he in- 
augurated would have developed in the peninsula of Arabia, 
had he not lived. In a word, Mohammed was not necessary 
to a new Arabian revolution, such as had broken out at the 
time of the origin of Judaism, Moses is but a name connected 
with that earlier revolution; and very nearly all that we read 
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of bim in the Jewish literatnre is traditional, when it is not 
mythological. What is historical belongs to the desert people 
who came oat of Arabia and settled in Palestine, and not to 
the man who is assumed to have existed behind the name of 
Moses. 

Students of the early Jewish writings now generally rec- 
ognize their legendary character, and that the patriarchs or 
fathers of the race, as there described, represent tribes and not 
individuals. Read in this light these narratives give an in- 
teresting account of the migrations of the early clans, and 
of their efforts to find a suitable habitation for their people. 
These migrations are those of a nomadic and pastoral people 
from the desert regions of Arabia into the richer and more 
variagated country of Palestine. In his lectures on The Early 
Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social Origins, George 
Adam Smith says that this poetry, embedded in the early Jew- 
ish writings, reflects many of the phases of this migration from 
an arid to a fertile region. "According to all the traditions 
of Israel," is Smith's remark, "the forefathers of the people 
came up from the Arabian desert into possession of the fertile 
lands of Syria; and in common with the early prose narratives 
the poetry reflects every phase in the change of physical en- 
vironment through which such a passage necessarily brought 
them, every stage in the economic and social developments 
which it involved." 

The primitive desert habitat, and the migration to a more 
attractive region, left their mark on the history of this people 
throughout their career, as recorded in their sacred writings. 
Their customs and their institutions, the manner in which they 
regarded civilization, and their attitude towards religion and 
its rites, were in no small degree influenced by their early 
history as a people of the desert. In their religion, as in their 
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poetry, were reflected ''the desert circumstances and shep- 
herd life; the desert tropes and figures; the desert theoph- 
anies; every phase of the inevitable transition to agriculture 
on a fertile soil with its effects on the nomad's appetite and 
imagination ; the long survival of the nomadic habits and tem- 
pers; the purely tribal ethics and interests, the ferility of 
the tribe, its genealogies, its pride and its hatreds, its loyalties 
and sympathies, its relentlessness to enemies, its savage scorn 
and exultations; and, not least, all the nomad's strange 
silence." 

It is impossible to ignore the suggestion that these early 
experiences of the Hebrews had a large influence on the de- 
velopment of their religion, and more especially on their con- 
ception of Qod as one, and as intimately their own protector 
and guardian. It is a most suggestive fact that the only two 
distinctly and unequivocally monotheistic religions came out 
of the Arabian desert, and from very nearly the same part of 
it. While it cannot be assumed that a desert region has any- 
thing especially religious about it or that it must tend towards 
a monistic conception of nature and life, yet it cannot be 
doubted that such an experience for a people as the desert af- 
forded had a concentration of interest, an absorbing attrac- 
tion to the central facts of life, and an unitary direction of 
thought to single impressions of the phenomena of nature, 
that as a whole facilitated the conception of the underlying 
causes of the world and of life as one, and as personal in its 
nature. No other people than these of Arabia seem to have 
had an experience of the same limited nature or such as to 
direct attention to the unitary character of the world known 
to them. In all other lands where great religions originated 
the phenomenal world appeared in far more variagated forms, 
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and aa suggeatiiig a diversified cause or causes behind tlie ap- 
pearances it presents. Certainly, however much or however 
little the desert may have done for reli^on, we cannot but be 
impressed with the fact that the two primitive monotheistic 
religions came from the great desert region of Arabia. 

When we compare Arabia with India, the barrenness and 
monotony of the one with the richness and diversity of the 
other ; and then reflect that the great monotheisms originated 
in the one region and the richest polytheisms in the other, 
we may have caose for serious pondering on the problems thus 
presented. It cannot be asstuned, as was done by Buckle, that 
the desert and its peculiar phenomena have led to the pro- 
dnction of a monotheistic faith ; but the social conditions in- 
duced by such a land as Arabia may favor the conception 
of the cause of the world as one and indivisible. Arabian life 
throughout the history of that peninsula has been tribal almost 
wholly; and, as we have already had occasion to recognize, 
the tendency in the tribe is to the acceptance of a tribal chief 
and a tribal god. Whether that god is a totem plant or animal, 
a great ancestral founder of the tribe or a being of a powerful 
natural manifestation in sky or earth, he is very likely to be 
one and alone. When tribes are welded together, when some- 
thing of the nature of a state comes into existence, in so far as 
desert conditions permit of such a unity, the unitary concep- 
tion first finding expression in the tribe is continued and inten- 
sified. The god of the tribe Qien becomes a greater totem, a 
more devoted guardian of his people, a more kindly and effi- 
cient protector of their interests. What the totem was to the 
tribe, and what the guardian ancestral father was to the patri- 
archal family, that was Yahweh to the Hebrews and Allah 
to the Mohammedans. Regarded in this manner, it is not quite 
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surprising that the two desert peoples came to believe in one 
god, and to regard themselves as ehosen by him as Ms own 
especial favorites. 

Any attempt to prove that the traditional Moses was the 
originator of monotheism, even as regards the Hebrews, is but 
a futile speculation or the result of sectarian presuppositions. 
The Hebrew writings themselves indicate rather definitely that 
this belief was the result of a long-continued process of growth, 
that it fluctuated from age to age, that it was only at first ac- 
cepted by a few of the more zealously religious men of the 
nation, and that it required centuries of exhortation, discus- 
sion and protest to bring the people to its general acceptance, 
which did not occur until many years after the exile and the 
return. The prophets were as voices crying alone in the 
wilderness, insisting upon the oneness of God, that Israel had 
been chosen of him, and that he alone was real as a divine 
being. After many centuries of their exhortations and incisive 
protests the nation came to their way of thinking. It would 
seem, therefore, that even to the Hebrews, called emphatically 
the people of one God, there was no natural affinity for that 
idea, no inevitable demand for the worship of a unique and 
solitary divinity. 



Ill 

Probably it will never be possible to state in emphatic 
terms the causes resulting in the acceptance of monotheism. 
The originating causes lie in the background of pre-history, 
in that far-off time when the nations were forming, when as 
yet there was no history and no growth of definite tradition. 
In the nature of their habitat, in the psychology of the race 
itself, in the character of the life they came to live and the 
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ethical principles they accepted, and not the leas in the long 
line of heroic souls who represented a developing idea, and 
adhered steadfastly to it, are we to look for the originating 
eansea of the faith in one Qod. Evidently, snch cansea, in their 
diversity, their Ulusiveness, their subtlety, and their intimate 
oneness with the life of the nation itself, cannot be put into 
definite propositions. Therefore, we are not able to state how 
or when the idea of monotheism came to the Hebrews or to 
any other people. We must be content with saying that these 
causes were less individual than social, that they did not spring 
from a single brain ; but were the product of ages of human 
experience. 

When we contrast the religions of Arabia with those of 
India, we are compelled to recognize the wide variation be- 
tween them, and that there is a divergence corresponding, in 
no small degree, to the differences in their environment, and 
to the character of the experiences of the two races. The 
richness and diversity of the one environment, and the poverty 
and sameness of the other, seem to be intimately reflected in 
their religion and in their ethics. When we recognize that this 
diversity is one of temperament and qoality in the lives of the 
two peoples, we have some clue to the variation in their beliefs 
and their rituals. All the more emphatically does this con- 
trast stand oat before ns, when we consider the fact that the 
Hebrews left the desert at an early time, and migrated into a 
rich diversified land, with a corresponding result on their 
religion. Perhaps it was this very fact, their frequent con- 
tact with other peoples, and their more mythological and 
imaginative religion, which made it so very difilcnlt for them 
to confine their faith to the one Qod they had come to know 
in the desert. In this respect it is interesting to compare the ~ 
history of Mohammedanism with that of the Hebrew faith. 
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When Mohammed proclaimed that there is no Qod but Allah, 
he asserted what the desert had taught him, and what the 
lives of his people had made possible of proclamation and ac- 
ceptance. The same faith in the beginning seems to have 
been that of the Hebrews, but because of their migratioo away 
from the desert, it took them a thousand years or more to ac- 
cept this faith in confidence and assurance. 

We may query why a people of such intellectual calibre as 
the Greeks, with such a gift for philosophy and for high 
thinking, should not have come at a very early period to the 
acceptance of monotheism. In more than one direction they 
seemed likely to reach a unitary conception of life and of the 
world, and therefore to come to the belief in one God. Plato 
and the other thinkers reached this idea theoretically; and 
sometimes the belief in Zeus or another god, seemed leading 
to this conception. With them, as with the Hindus and other 
peoples, the tendency was towards the recognition of one or 
another god as concentrating in himself all the qualities of 
the whole pantheon. The worshipper, whatever the god to 
whom at the moment he was offering sacrifice or prayer, re- 
garded him as if he alone existed. In this sense all the higher 
religions were monotheistic; and the several gods were no 
more than attributes or qualities of the one Universal Being. 
It was with this meaning that Brahmanism believed in the 
Eternal Self, of whom all men and gods are but manifesta- 
tions or intimately related as of the same nature, However, 
in India, Babylonia, Greece, Egypt, and Rome, the diversities 
of nature and life made too strong an appeal to the human 
mind to allow of a concentration of attention on the unity 
of nature and life. 

Great as was the influence of the migration of peoples, 
and of the diffusion of ideas and beliefs, the ancient religions 
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grew up to an extent isolated from each other. If these two 
causes had a great effect on the later stages of their develop- 
ment, this was not the case id the earlier periods, when they 
were in the process of formation. At that time they were 
most emphatically isolated from each other and they grew 
out of, and represented, the tribal life in its most distinctive 
qualities and characteristics. To a very large degree this has 
been true of the whole of the history of some nations and their 
religions. This was true of the Chinese, the Hindus, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Egyptians. None of these peoples were quite 
apart from the rest of the world or developed their religions 
in utter isolation. Even the Chinese, more truly isolated for 
many centuries than any other people of the ancient world, 
were by no means wholly so, though they did not come into 
definite relations with the more western nations. 

In the study of the ancient religions, as in that of social 
and political institutions, we are compelled to recognize the 
fundamental fact that the individual was bom into his re- 
ligion, that he had no choice as to the ritual he should use or 
as to the religion with which he was connected ; but these were 
determined for him by his racial inheritance and by his family 
associations. In his Ancient Law Henry Maine stated very 
definitely this fact, when he said that in ancient society the 
position of the individual was determined by status. It was 
one of the greatest of all human revolutions when the indi- 
vidual came to have the right to choose for himself to what 
ritual he should accord his aeeeptance, and to what religious 
fraternity he should owe his alliance. As in the case of most 
revolutions this one came about very slowly and it was only 
when it had been fully accomplished that it was recognized 
as having been revolutionary in its nature. 
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rv 

Another fact of much significance is to be recognized, if 
we would understand the full meaniag of religion aB a phase 
of the evolution of civilization. Some religions of the ancient 
time are yet alive, and others have long since ceased to exist. 
One of the most remarkable of all the religions in this respect 
is Judaism, which reaches back to the prehistoric time, and yet 
is full of vigor at the present day. No other religion has ever 
passed through such vicissitudes, been persecuted to so great 
an extent, and yet has thriven in spite of the ghetto and the 
most perverse social ostracism through many centuries. In 
a less marked degree has been the fate of the religion of Zo- 
roaster, which still survives in India, though with greatly 
diminished numbers. Its followers, however, rank high in 
culture, morality, and nobility of living. 

Several of the great ancient religions have ceased to exist, 
including those of Egypt, Greece and Rome, together with those 
of the Celts and Teutons. Other religions disappeared from 
the knowledge of the western world, and when they came to 
be known again the surprise was very great. For many cen- 
turies the religion of Babylonia had almost passed out of the 
knowledge of men, buried under the drifting sands which 
had overwhelmed the cities where it once lived with great bril- 
liancy. In the last century or more it has been revealed to the 
knowledge of the world once again through the uncovering of 
the monuments, with their cuneiform inscriptions, which re- 
corded the history, the laws and the religious rituals and be- 
liefs of this ancient people. Not less great was the surprise 
when the religion of Egypt once more came to the light, and 
all its striking characteristics, in many respects differing from 
those of any other land, were brought to our knowledge. Much 
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,that we shonld be glad to know escspea us as regards many 
phases of Egyptian religion and history; but it would appear 
jthat the great essentials have been deciphered, and the history 
in a fairly clear outline revealed to us. 

If the religions of India, China and Japan continoed to 
live, and were in some degree known for many centuries, it 
has not been until the last century or two that our knowledge 
of them has been in any degree extensive and intimate. Dur- 
ing the past century their sacred books have become known to 
the western world, and they have been translated into many of 
the European languages. 

In addition to this increased knowledge of the great 
religions of the past, and of those which have survived to our 
own day, we have gained a knowledge of the religions of bar- 
barian and savage peoples in every part of the world. As yet 
we have no intimate aeqaaintaace with many tribes and 
peoples on all the continents ; but a vast mass of information 
has been brought to light daring the last half-century in regard 
to the religions of the aborigines of Africa, America, Oceania, 
Asia, and many an island around the wide world. In the re- 
ports of travellers, missionaries, ethnologists, and other seieu- 
tific investigators, a vast body of knowledge has been 
accumulated, which is being intimately studied, weighed, 
assorted, and presented in systematic scientific interpretations 
of the origin and early developments of religion in all its varied 
phases. These studies have added greatly to our knowledge of 
the meaning of religion as a social force, as an attempt to 
explain the origin of the universe and man, and as a moral 
incentive and an ethical stimolus. At the same time, it has 
given us a larger and truer insight into the psychological 
causes operating to give religion its widely varied develop- 
ments. If the definitions as to the nature of religion which 
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are usually given, even in works seeking to interpret religion 
in a scientific spirit are by no means broad enough, yet it has 
become certain that its influence in all ages has been very 
great. 

Such studies have made it known to us that the early 
religions were not concerned with beliefs, but with rituals. 
They did not present creeds, but ceremonials and sacrifices. 
In this respect the earlier religions, including all those known 
to the ancient world, were of this type, eoneerued with conduct 
and not with belief. Salvation in the thought of early man was 
not the result of what one believed about God, but what cere- 
monials one observed and what sacrifices one offered. To no 
small extent that remains true to-day in regard to all but a few 
of the most developed phases of religion, even in Christian 
lands. It is emphatically the case in India, and with what 
there appears as the moat widely spread religious develop- 
ments. Creeds there may be, but it is ritual and ascetic 
practices which count. 

Another marked difference between early and ancient re- 
ligions and those of our own day is to be found iu their attitude 
in regard to progress. Truly orthodox religions everywhere 
|do not accept the principle of progress, for they assert the con- 
viction that the past is better than the present, that God once 
revealed himself to the world, and that no fresh revelations are 
to be anticipated in the present or the future. Almost with- 
out exception the great ancient religions looked back to a hap- 
pier past, a paradise which has disappeared, a golden age 
which no longer exists, or to a time when God walked with 
men in the cool of the evening or sat with them in the door of 
their tent conversing freely. To the same import is the belief 
that in the early time God revealed himself to men, and that 
remnants or survivals of that primitive revelation are to be 
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foonil onilerlyiDg all that is (food and beaatifal in the religions 
of savage and barbarian peoples. In a vord, tills conception 
of religion is backward-looking, facing the past and not the 
brighter time that now is or that which is to come. 

On the other hand, we may find many religious develop- 
ments which are progressive, which do not look back to the 
past, hot which face the fatare with hope and expectation. 
Such religions do not believe that the trnth has been exhausted 
or that religion has as jet reached the ntmost of which it is 
capable. They believe with John Robinson that more tmth is 
yet to break forth from the revealing word of life. They also 
agree with Emerson, that man is not yet old enough by a thoQ- 
^nd years to write a creed. They do not look to a paradise 
behind, but to a nobler life for man in the fntore. They are 
not much concerned about the old beliefs, but are deeply solici- 
tous as to the most helpful truth man can acquire at the present 
time. Those who take this attitude in regard to religion are 
usually known as heretics ; but it is probable that they are the 
true prophets of the coming time. 

In the unfolding of the history of religion from the earii- 
est time, we find that, on the whole, in its higher types it has 
progressed. While it has remained too often unmoved by the 
advances of the world about it, being more interested in retain- 
ing the old rituals and bdie& than in serving the higher inter- 
ests of mankind, yet there has been progress, and a prepress that 
is very great from primitive animism and polytheism to the most 
developed manifestations of the religious spirit in our day. 
There has often been retrogression, and some phases of the most 
abject degeneration, yet the general tendency has been upward, 
and toward what is more ethical and rational. Even now there 
is frequent reversion to what is magical and superstitious, to 
dark and forbidding belie&, and to ceremonials which are de- 
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grading and gross; but the general march is sunward; and to- 
wards a broader acceptance of what will make for the elevation 
of man. 

What is claimed to be a new interest in relgion, about which 
much is being written — it being claimed that no «ue is now criti- 
cal of its tendencies, and that there are no doubters and no skep- 
tics — means that the occult, the mystical, and the supernatural 
have been revived in no inconsiderable degree. Credulity, su- 
perstition, and fanaticism, if they do not by any means control 
the religion of the day, have over it a very large dominion. Even 
palmistry, astrology and spiritism, once thought to have forever 
disappeared from the beliefs of modern men, have their numer- 
ous and ardent advocates. Rationalism is condemned, science is 
ostracized, sanity in philosophy no longer meets with approval ; 
and these are replaced by vitalism, an exaggerated idealism, and 
an assiunption that psychic research is to give us a new faith and 
a fresh hope. 

Whatever there may be of permanent value in these ten- 
dencies, how is it possible to conclude that they are more than 
passing phases of the life of our time ! The history of the past 
assures us that the occult and the mystical are only temporary 
phases of a religion which abides through all the centuries. The 
rationalism which is now tabued will inevitably come back in a 
great revival, we may be assured. Religion divorced from rea- 
son and from science cannot be other than credulous, supersti- 
tious and fanatical. However attractive the tendency to the 
occult may be for the moment to many persons, it has not the 
qualities which are permanent. 

It is often claimed that this passing charm of the occult is a 

reaction against the materialism of science; but it must not be 

forgotten that there may be a revolt against the occult — and one 

that will carry rationalism and science to heights they have never 
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hitherto reached in the history of religion. Fascinating as the 
mTStical may be to those who come under ita attractive inflnence, 
it has never had other than a fleeting hold npon the great major- 
ity of mankind. We have gone too far in the direction of a 
dear-thinking view of the world to give other than a passiiig op- 
portunity to the occolt, whatever the name by which it may be 
known. Its power is steadily waning, however much it may 
seem to be in the ascendency at this moment ; and it can come in 
our time only to a spasmodic and temporary rejavenescence. 
The day for these phases of religion — however great their appeal 
for the passing day — cannot be other than temporary, and as a 
mere fashion of the hour. 

Great and rapid changes in the nature of religion are taking 
place at the present time. Never before in its whole history has 
it been at such a stage of revolutionary pn^resa as in our own 
day. This is in part dae to the great advance, and general ac- 
ceptance, of science; and to the wide-reaching influence of its 
facts and its methods of investigation, which have been carried 
over to the study of religion. Never before has it been possible 
to regard religion as a phase of the progress of cnltare and civili- 
zation, and to study it in the same spirit in which we stndy a 
flower or a star, a chemical element or the processes of social gen- 
esis. We are now able to stand away from it, to regard it, as it 
were, in perspective, with an aloo&iess that permits of dissever- 
ing ourselves from all concern as to what belief or unbelief may 
mean with regard to our individual destiny. 

One of Uie newest of all the sciences, that of Comparative 
Beligion, has grown up as the result of this new method in the 
stndy of religion, which permits of its investigation in the whole 
range of its evolution, and with abaolnte freedom. Most of the 
works which have so far appeared in connection with this new 
science have been marked with more or leas of the sectarian 
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spirit, and have felt it necessary to bow to the dictates of Chris- 
tianity, as if the writers dare not speak their minds with abso- 
lute freedom. However, the tendency is strongly towards re- 
garding religion as in itself interesting, of great importance to 
an understanding of the evolution of civilization, and as 
demanding the strict application to it of the methods and spirit 
of science. It does not follow that the investigator must reject 
all religion, in order to undertake such a study in the scientific 
spirit, or, on the other hand, that he should apologize to any of 
the higher religions for his devotion to the demand for the truth, 
and the whole of the truth, in regard to any and every religion, 
past and present. 

The most important of the changes which have come into the 
religion of our day is the increase of our knowledge in regard to 
all the religions of the past, from those of primitive man to those 
which are the most advanced. We may now study the sacred 
books of all the peoples which have produced works of that 
nature, and these include the Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, Per- 
sians, Babylonians, Arabs, Hebrew's, Egyptians, and Christians. 
Several other advanced peoples, which have no books which may 
be called sacred, such as the Polynesians, Syrians, Greeks. Ro- 
mans, Celts, and Teutons, as well as others, have given the world 
rituals, sacred songs, mythologies or epical poems, which are of 
great importance in connection with the evolution of religion. 
All of these may now be studied, and arc included in the materi- 
als investigated by the science of Comparative Religion. The 
very idea of comparing all this vast mass of traditional or writ- 
ten materials, coming from every part of the world and from all 
ages, is quite new in the history of religion ; and is giving it a 
fresh meaning, as well as bringing us a far broader conception 
of what it has represented in the history of mankind. 

This new knowledge, which haa been coming to ua durii^ 
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the last two centaries, and more especially dorinK the last half- 
centory, has immenaely widened the conception of religion, and 
oar outlook upon it as a phase of human cnltnre. In one diree- 
tim it has greatly developed the work of the Christian missicai' 
ary, made him familiar, if he has so chosen, with the nature of 
the religion or religions he has to face in his field of labor. It 
has prepared him for appreciating, and for apprehending, what 
religion means to savage and semi-civilized peoples. If his field 
of lahor is in a land where exists one of the great religions of the 
world, 8Qch as Brahmanism, Buddhism or Islam, he may go to 
his task equipped with an intimate knowledge of its origin and 
development, its ritual and its creed. Even if he is to lahor in 
the heart of Africa or in some remote island region, it is more 
than probable that he may secure before he goes a large acquaint- 
ance with the customs, folk-lore, mythology, and religion of the 
tribe amongst whom he is to carry on his work. He may know 
the religion of Australia, of the Andamans and of Borneo, of the 
primitive races of North and South America, before he sets forth 
on his work of religious propaganda. Whatever advantage 
there may be in this knowledge, it is owing to the widely de- 
veloped interest in all phases of religion which has characterized 
the ethnological investigations of the last century. 

There can be no question that this remarkable recent ad- 
vance in our knowledge of the evolution and history of religion 
has developed, and is developing, most important results, the full 
effects of which will appear only in the future. One effect is 
that all religions have been cast, as it were, into the melting pot, 
and are being refined and purified ; at least, this is true of all 
the more advanced religions. Another effect is, that the cruder 
and least developed are rapidly disintegrating and disappearing. 
In some respects this is to be regretted, for we should be glad to 
have more knowledge of some of them than we have aa yet been 
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able to secure, so rapidly are they passing out of existence, as the 
result of their contact with the higher civilizations of the world. 
We would give much to know the true nature, in much of their 
details, m regard to the religions of Meiico, Central America, 
and Peru. The fierce onslaught made upon them by Christian 
nations has forever deprived us of any intimate acquaintance 
with those characteristic American religions, a knowledge of 
which would enable us more clearly to understand the civiliza- 
tions with which they were connected, and to comprehend more 
definitely whither the less advanced aboriginal peoples were 
tending at the time of the discovery of America. 



Now that all religions have been brought out into the open 
field of knowledge, and all the great sacred books of the world 
may be read and studied by whomsoever will, since the most 
characteristic of them have been translated into English and 
other European languages, some important results are following. 
One result is that each of the great religions of other countries 
has proven attractive to a greater or lesser number of persons 
in European and American lands. The religions of India have 
given us Theosophy, a wide reading of the works of Rabiu- 
dranath Tagore, and an eager study, on the part of a consider- 
able number of persons, of the sacred books of that country. It 
may he that no great number of persons have been attracted to 
Theosophy, but there can be no qnestion that it has had an in- 
fluence by no means insignificant on the tendencies of modern 
religion. The conception of meterapsyehoeis has proven attrac- 
tive to a considerable number of persons who have not connected 
themselves with the Tbeosophical movement, for the reason that 
it gets rid of the arbitrary conceptions connected with the ortho- 
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dox maimer of interpreting the nature of the fatnre life or, 
rather, of the processes by which the destiny of the individual is 
determined. The notion that the future brings about a sharp 
division between the good and the bad, as determined by conven- 
tional, ethical standards, and that the fate of the individual is 
forever fixed by the nature of his belie& and his ritual actions in 
this life, has become repellent to a no inconsiderable number of 
persons ; and some of these are attracted by what they regard 
as the more natural conceptions of karma and methempsyehosis. 
Here the future fate of the individual, whether under Hinduism 
or Buddhism, is determined by himself, and what he is, what he 
makes himself to become by his deeds, and determines the kind 
of life he shall live when he comes to his next birth. However 
low in the scale of being he may find himself as the result of his 
actions, he may raise himself to a higher stage at the next 
rebirth, if he seeks to obey the conditions of the life which is 
now his, whether that of plant, animal or man. 

The results of religions contacts in the last century have 
not been confined to western lands, but have effected India, 
China, and most other oriental countries. Not only has Hindu- 
ism been led to seek for reforms in its methods, as the result of 
contact with western civilisation; but there have grown up in 
India several distinctly reform movements, all of which in 
highly interesting and su^estive with regard to the future. 
These include the Brahma Samaj, with its several branches and 
offshoots. These have sought to bring Hinduism back to its purer 
phases of the past, to rid it of superstitions and mythologies, 
and to give it a more distinctly ethical and a monotheistic inter- 
pretation. The nomber of adherents of these movements has 
not been lai^, in proportion to the whole population of India; 
but the influences leading out from European contacts have been 
much wider-reaching than the number of their followers would 
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indicate. Evidently, there is going forward in India a revolu- 
tionary movement aa concerns religion, partly a result of mis- 
sionary effort, but much more largely the product of intimate 
contact with western culture and civilization. As yet the visible 
results are not great, but they are likely to be progressive, and 
to develop far more rapidly in the future. 

One of the results of the invasion of Mohammedanism into 
Europe, both into Spain and into the Balkan region, has be^n an 
intense prejudice against it in Christian lands. The long and 
fierce attempts to repel it, and to expel it from Europe, has 
awakened every possible kind and degree of sectarian hatred and 
misconception. This hatred and this jealousy have developed 
among Christians a dislike for Islam which has been shown to- 
wards no other religion; and has not made it possible, until quite 
recently, that Mohammed and the Koran should be viewed in 
any favorable light. In spite of this distrust and this hatred, a 
considerable number of Europeans and Americans have quite re- 
cently been drawn to Bahaism and the teachings of Baha'u'llah. 
Abbas Efendi, a most venerable old man, winsome in his man- 
ner, speech and teaching, has visited this country and England, 
leaving behind him a gracious memory. Declaring that the 
Primal Divinity is unknowable, but that there have been and are 
various manifestations of the prophetic spirit, the Bahais teach 
that the Universal intelligence has spoken, and speaks, to man- 
kind through a succession of prophets, that God has never left 
himself without manifestations of his reality and his presence. 
What was material in Mohammed "s conceptions of the future, or 
what has been interpreted of his teaching to mean a material hell 
and heaven, the Bahaista reject, and assert that these are mere 
shadows of the spiritual nature of the future life. According 
to their teaching revelation never ends, and God is ever revealing 
himself. The imity of nature, life and God is also in this teacb- 
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ing. What most attracts westerners to this new religion, how> 
ever, appears to be at once its lofty spirituality and its broad 
humanitarianism. In essence it is a progressive and a reform 
movement, teaching that men everywhere should live together 
harmoniously, in a brotherly spirit, and for the advancement 
of the great common interests of mankind. Teaching a practi- 
cal socialism, a socialism of brotherhood and mutual service, the 
Bahaist movement seems destined to have a considerable influ- 
ence on the future of religion, both east and west. 

Other religious movements which have sprung up in recent 
years, such as Christian Science, New Thoaf^t, Ethical Culture, 
the Modernist development in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Progressive Orthodoxy of Protestantism, and the wide-spread 
revival of mysticism, are to be regarded, in one degree or an- 
other, as results of the broadening of our knowledge of the past 
of religion, and of our greatly increased acquaintance with the 
religions of the eastern lands. The sacred books of Judaism and 
Christianity have been subjected to a most searching investiga- 
tion, as to their origin, their historical character, the quality of 
their ethics and their theology; and they have not come forth 
from this ordeal as they were when the testing of them began. 
They have been, in no small measure, placed through such studies 
by the side of the other sacred books of the world, and subjected 
to a critical comparison, which has led many persons to the con* 
elusion that they can no longer be held as in their nature essen- 
tially different from the other works of the same type. 

These various tendencies ol the last century have had the 
effect of discrediting, at least in a great number of minds, what- 
ever is ecclesiastical and orthodox. Even orthodoxy itself, In all 
the western churches of Christendom, is no longer what it was a 
century ago. It has moderated its claims, in some degree has 
ceased to he dogmatic, has developed a distrust of the sovereignty 
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of God as a spiritual autocrat, and has grown more tolerant to- 
wards other forms of belief than its own. Holding largely to 
Christianity, in western countries it is to no small extent in a 
manner no longer strict, and insistent on mere belief in meta- 
physical creeds; but even in the most orthodox churches there is 
taught the immanence of God, the wide-open mercy Christ offers 
the offender against the majesty* of his teachings, and a sweet 
reasonableness as regards what is essential to the nature of re- 
ligion itself. 

When we view the developing movements of civilization 
throughout the world, what we must recognize is the drawing 
together of nations as the result of the extension of means of 
communication and transportation. Countries that were a few 
centuries ago quite unknown to each other in any real meaning 
of the word, have now come into intimate touch, and are largely 
influencing each others' interests in many directions. The east 
and the west have been brought into dose relations, not merely 
as the result of the development of commerce, but because of 
growing intellectual affinities. Travel has brought a great num- 
ber of persons into a genuine acquaintance with other lands ; and 
all that is best in the arts and sciences, the literatures and cul- 
tures of any land has become the common property of all the 
world, and to no small extent. Japan has become to-day almost 
as well known as England, and in many respects better known 
than Russia. China has opened its resources of material, and its 
other resources of intellectual, riches to western lands; and the 
old antipathy and exelusiveness are wearing away. The fact 
that this land of a great population has become a republic, with 
promise that it will during this century become stable and pro- 
gressive, marks a vast change wrought in the life of the orient. 
India, we are told, is seething with unrest, and aspiring to follow 
the example of Japan and China; but proves to be loyal to the 
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west and to its deep-reaching influences, which are slowly modi- 
fying the civilization of that pemnsula, and in many directiona. 
If it is receiving largely from the west, it is by no meana failing 
to give to the west of the beat its centuries have produced. 

In the nearer lands of the east vast changes are in pTogress, 
with the building of railroads, opening of canals, increase of 
trade, and penetration of world-travellers and world-commerce. 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and all 
the Balkan lands, as well as that vast continental area known as 
Russia, give promise of far-reaching changes in the not remote 
future; and of their being opened to all the progressive move- 
ments of our time. If they have received much from the more 
western countries, there can be no question that they are retttrn- 
ing as much as they have received or will do so in a century to 
come. Russia is a land of vast possibilities, and we may not 
doubt that it will have a great influence on the future of man- 
kind, not only as concerns social growth and literary develop- 
ments, but in religious evolution. After a time of what may 
prove to be a prolonged revolutionary struggle, Russia is likely 
to eome forward, perhaps before this century ends, as one of the 
most eulif^tened and progressive countri^ known to the world. 
Its religion is now backward and superstitious, but it is possible 
that in this respect the people will keep pace with their evolution 
of a truly modem social and political life for the whole body of 
the people under a genuinely democratic regime. 

What we see taking place about us is, that religion is becom- 
ing emancipated from its superstitions, its credulities, and its 
orthodoxies. We are leaving behind, perhaps too slowly, but 
very surely, the results due to the inheritance of animism, feUch- 
ism, and polytheism; we are compelling religicm to stand side 
1^ side with science, and to make answer to the newest and moat 
assured knowledge man possesses. It need not follow that re- 
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ItgioQ will lose any of the deeper meanings which have made it 
powerful in the past or that it will cease to guide the feet or to 
cheer the hearts or to illumine the minda of men in the time to 
come. 

Men throughout the world have refused longer to accept 
the d<^ma of the divine rights of kings, or they will soon come to 
do so; and with equal certainty they will refuse to accept 
the divine rights of sacred books or the authority of auto- 
cratic saviors. The conception of Jesus as a Lord belongs 
to an undemocratic age. His own preference, according to one 
tradition, was to call himself Friend, — the friend of the poor and 
unfortunate, and the friend of mankind, liord Christ and Lord 
Buddha are titles belonging to the same strata of aristocratic 
and autocratic social conditions, when men were not free, when 
they cringed before their superiors, and when they dared not 
speak their own minds or lead their own lives. In this age of 
equality and freedom, when democracy is beginning to dominate 
the world, lords of every kind are out of place, and should be 
banished from religion as from politics and national life, from 
the church as from the state. 

The human spirit will be free, and every man and woman 
will dwell in the house of his or her own mind, as in a castle that 
cannot be invaded arbitrarily by any other. We shall no longer 
permit pope or bishop to dictate to us what we shall believe, and 
no synod or congregation can be permitted arbitrarily to instruct 
the individual mind in regard to the great problems of destiny. 
The day of the lord and his authority has gone by forever, as re- 
gards political control or religious conviction. 

At the present time there is a demand that the world shall 
be won over to the interests of democracy and peace; and it is 
proposed that a league of free nations shall be organized to pro- 
mote tliese objects. It seems probable that something of this 
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nature will be one of the developments of the near future, and 
that the nations will be federated together for the promotion of 
those interests which they have in common. Democracy has 
made great strides forward in the last half-centnry, and it is 
likely to win all progressive nations to itself in the near future. 
Nearly all peoples are demanding this form of govemment and 
the freedom which it promotes. It is the governing and mili- 
tary classes alone which do not favor its acceptance; bat the 
rifling tide of working-class demand in all industrial countries, 
it would seem, will soon compel the acceptance of what the great 
mass of the people demand, that freedom, the ballot, and indus- 
trial equality shall be secured for all; and these ends can be 
reached only through the promotion of a genuine democracy. 
An essential to the promotion of democracy and equality is peace 
and the federation of the nations, in order that the interests of 
all men and women shall be guaranteed. While it may be possible 
that humanitarian desires, and the craving for democratic free- 
dom, may anticipate too eagerly the advance of mankind toward 
these results for all, yet one can hardly refrain from believing 
that the day of freedom and democracy is at hand. Many a 
struggle may yet be necessary to their being secured in every 
part of the world, many a hard fought battle may come before 
they are fully attained ; but can one doubt that they are written 
in the destinies of mankind in the not remote future I 

With the coming of democracy and peace there must also 
come a great modification of reli^on, a sloughing off of those 
creeds and principles of authority which have come to ua from 
the ages of kingship and autocracy. Even at the present day 
a silent advance is being made in this direction, and we are wit- 
nessing on every hand a growth of democratic ideas in connec- 
tion with religion. It is not that religion concerns itself directly 
with the promotion of the political aims of democracy; but that 
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W freedom of thought, liberty of inquiry, the furtherance of in- 

dividual beliefs, the demand for personal interpretations of all 
religious principles, are coming more and more into the fore- 
ground of the religious life. The priest and the preacher may 
be listened to with respect, and followed in their teachings with 
a considerable degree of confidence ; but a smaller number with 
each generation are willing to accept them as in any way au- 
thoritative guides in regard to what is fundamental. Even in 
the older churches, where authority reigns in apparent suprem- 
acy, this is coming to be true in an appreciable degree. The 
pushing forward of democracy to the conquest of the world will, 
in time, undoubtedly, influence the most reactionary and ultra- 
montane of these churches, and bring them into line with the 
world-movement. If they cannot be modified in this manner, 
the life of the new time will sweep by them, and leave them in 
the comers of the world to live out their little day. 

The demand for democracy, industrial opportunity, peace 
throughout the world, and the federation of the nations for the 
advancement of economic and industrial ends, with the elimina- 
tion of the antagonisms of nations for the promotion of exclu- 
sively national interests on the part of individual nations or 
small groups of nations, will inevitably in time lead to demand 
for the unification of the ethical and religious interests of man- 
kind. It will be seen that, if the nations are federated in behalf 
of common industrial, economic and political interests, they 
cannot be permitted to retain the old antagonisms growing out 
of diverse creeds and religious ideals. This result can be brought 
about either by bringing all peoples under one religion or by a 
synthetic acceptance of what is common to all the advanced 
religions. This means, that what makes for democracy and 
peace, what promotes an ethical life, what broadens and deepens 
and universalizes the humanitarian motive, and the things that 
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make for fellowship aod goodwill, are the truly esaential ele- 
ments in an; and all religions. 

At the present time there is a growing demand in Christian 
lands that the antagonisms of sects shall be eliminated, and 
that they shall federate together to promote the interests they 
have in common. While the growth of new secta has been in 
recent years more rapid than the affiliation of the old ones, 
yet the developing ideal of unity is becoming more and more 
forceful aa a general aim to be sought for and promoted. At 
the same time, as we have seen, there is an enlarging recogni- 
tion of the universality of religion, that all religions may be 
defined under one category, and that each religion may profit 
by the history, the ideals, and the beliefs of all others. Per- 
haps neither of these tendencies has as yet developed to any 
considerable extent ; but the federation of the nations, in order 
to promote the interests they have in common, will inevitably 
lead to a closer intimacy of the churches of the world, by 
whatever name they may be known, and will tend to bring 
about a more genuine co-operation of all good men everywhere 
for the promotion of every humanitarian work and ideal. 
When this result ia reached, it can little matter how the theo- 
logians and the sectarians regard the work that has been ac- 
complished. 

The liberal-minded Christian shonld remember that there 
is the broadest possible contrast between the Jesus of the New 
Testament and the Christ of the creeds and the theologies. 
The Nicene and the Athanaaian, and even the Apostles' creed 
represent nothing that is historical; and they are very far from 
being true to the facts of human experience. One of the re- 
sults is that the common daily expressions of religion are 
largely conventional and traditional, merely repetitions of old 
phrases, catchwords or terms tiiat carry no present-day con- 
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Tiction. Faith in the Lord, and in Qod the Father, ia nttered 
in the same manner and tone that faith in the inflaence of the 
moon on crops ia stated. Neither belief is likely to carry with 
it knowledge or deep conviction. 

The religion of the fatare most more and more develop in 
the direction of making a better human world, a world in 
which all persons shall find the highest measure of develop- 
ment possible to them as individuals. Religion does by no 
means consist in belief in ghosts or spirits or even in gods ; but 
many of its highest expressions are purely human, and con- 
cerned with the present-day interests of hnman beings, as well 
as with the present-world destinies of mankind, not merely 
with those of individuals. The conception of the great future 
of humanity, the faith in large and noble reforms, etc., act as 
religious motives, inspiring not only enthusiasm, but faith, 
hope, courage, and steadiness of purpose. This faith has most 
of the deeper qualities and sanctions offered by the old re- 
ligious motives. 

A higher ethicism is demanded by the new conception of 
humanity, that the ethical motive shall be that of the nation or 
the race rather than that of the individual. It will have very 
nearly all the incentives of religion, an eager desire to serve 
mankind, and an inspiring faith in the future of humanity 
throughout the ages to come. In large degree the rcli^ous 
motive will be replaced by the ethical. The moral life has 
grown with social and political progress, and it is a direct 
expanaion of that progress. Since the feudal era it has been 
more and more without the mystical and supernatural sanc- 
tions of the older religions, but has become distinctly human, 
concerned with social and individual welfare. It no longer 
depends primarily on theology and metaphysics. 
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Religion ia not science, and cannot be identified with it ; 
but it must accept what science declares; and it most have its 
foundations in the scientific spirit and method. Its cosmologjr 
must be that of science, and its conception of human origins, 
and the quality of human nature, must be also scientific. Its 
morality must have a tmly scientific foundation, no longer re- 
lying merely on tradition and customs originating in a far-off 
past, when homan life was quite other than it is now. Some of 
the directions in which science will aid in the development of 
the future of religion may be presented here, in briefest state- 
ment: 

a. A greater recognition of the social origin and functions 
of religion. 

b. In conformity with this recognition a much greater 
effort will be made to ameliorate human conditions. Without 
doubt less stress will be laid on what ia other-worldly, and 
far more upon making this world of human conditions a fit 
place for human habitation. That is, it will become more and 
more humanitarian, and will clearly set before itself, if it is 
wise and worthy to continue as a human force, the task of 
helping to aboUsh poverty, vice, crime, and ignorance. 

c. A growing unity of purpose as between the several re- 
ligions will be one of the tendencies of the coming years. The 
Protestant sects are likely to aflUiate more closely in all prac- 
tical efforts for human welfare, and some of them will amalga- 
mate. The estrangement between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, Roman and Greek, is likely to grow less. A profoonder 
nnderstanding and appreciation of the other great religions of 
the world will slowly come about, and there will be a larger 
recognition of each other on the part of all the progressive 
religious movements throughout the world. It will come to be 
recognized that all religious are capable of producing good 
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men and faithful citizens, and that conduct does not rest pri- 
marily on beliefs and creeds. 

d. Science will be more and more widely accepted as ex- 
plaining the methods by which the individual and society can 
be improved. Evolution will be practically, as well as the- 
oretically, accepted as interpreting the origin and nature of 
the moral life, its sanctions and methods of enforcement of 
its dictates. Heredity and eugenics will play a large part in 
the practical interpretation of human life, and the efforts to 
advance the ethical interests of mankind. 

e. Religion will become more rational. There will be less 
of submission to the demands of tradition, and to those crude 
and cruel ideas in regard to the future which have marred 
and darkened all religion in the past. 

f. Religion will become more tolerant, humane, and 
sympathetic. It will also become more friendly towards aber- 
rant ideas and beliefs. Belief will be seen to be of less im- 
portance than conduct; and individual opinion will not only 
be permitted, but welcomed. In a word, orthodoxy will be 
less insisted upon than it has been in the past, and it may be 
even discarded as of no importance. It will be recognized 
that religion cannot compel by any process uniformity of be- 
lief in the modern world; but may secure unity in the desire 
to promote good works, a more ethical and nobler life, and a 
wide-reaching spirit of helpfulness and purpose to uplift hu- 
manity in so far as possible. 

g. That which in the past orthodoxy has most severely 
condemned — the good life without a strict belief in the creeds 
— will become the very foundation of future religion. The 
church has given us too many creeds, and it has asked for be- 
liefs which will be more and more rejected by all thinking and 
progressive persons. The past of religion proves clearly 
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enough that it is not sonndnesa of faith, but soimdiieBS of life 
and character, which advance personal and social religion to 
its highest expression. The individoal may believe in the strict- 
est manner possible, and to the fullest extent, and yet fail in 
every particular to live an honest, noble, and manly life. It 
may be anticipated that all the creeds will in time go into the 
dnstheaps of the past, and that religion will gain immensely 
by the process of elimination. Nearly all the creeda belong 
to the past, and to old or dead processes of thonght. 

h. The present demands a more social, homanitarian and 
tolerant religion — one based on conduct, desire for human 
welfare, and combined effort to make a better world in which 
men, women, and children will be helped to live the best life 
possible to each and every person. This means that caste, 
class, social barriers, dominations of wealth, and all religious 
and social restrictions shall be abolished from human rela- 
tions; and that all shall meet on a basis of fellowship and 
good-wili. 

VI 

If we look seriously at this moment at what it is in our 
own country which truly indicates the nature of the religious 
convictions of the American people, we shall be the better 
prepared to believe that a great change is advancing over the 
world in the realm of religious beliefs. Remembering that in 
the past, when religion was a great unifying force in the lives 
of nations and races, and it was a common ideal and motive 
living in the life of the whole nation, we may inquire as to 
what it is to-day which is unifying the interests and aims of 
the American people. The various sects, however much they 
have talked of unity and the promotion of their common aims, 
have not federated, and are not working together as one uni- 
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fied body for the promotion of human welfare. If their old 
antagonisms are not as strong as fonnerly, yet they have not 
come to stand together as a solid ethical force for Christianity 
or even for the helping forward of the cause of democracy and 
peace. On the other hand, what has unified the life of the 
American people in an astonishing degree is patriotism. 
Christianity has not brought about this result, and apparently 
could not at the present time bring it about. Patriotism alone 
has wrought the miracle, has accomplished what was appar- 
ently impossible. 

No other conclusion, therefore, can be reached than that 
patriotism is the real unifying force to-day in the life of this, 
as of all other progressive nations. Apparently the same force 
operates in all European countries, with the result that there 
has been, as here, a marvellous growth of patriotism, which is 
leading to the greatest sacrifices on the part of millions, not 
because the people are compelled to give of their lives and their 
substance for the promotion of military interests; but because 
they have voluntarily, for love of country, thrown themselves 
into the support of what their country represents and is seek- 
ing to accomplish. Can there be any other conclusion, there- 
fore, than that the real religion of the world today is patriot- 
ismt What Christianity has not been able to accomplish, the 
unification of a nation for some great ideal aim, patriotism has 
brought about with a minimum of effort, and in an incredibly 
short time. 

There was a time when the church stood above the state, 
and dictated to it its policies and its lines of conduct. Now it 
has become of distinctly lesser importance than the state, and 
subject to it. The church continues steadily to recede in its 
influence, but the state is as steadily increasing in its meanings 
for mankind. In all democratic lands the church has become 
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of minor aignific&Dce and value, and in large degree subordi- 
nate ; but where the old autocratic rule obtains the church is 
more fully recognized, and in proportion to the autocratic 
role. However, even under autocracies the people may largely 
reject the church as an authority, and aa having a right to 
dominate individual belief and conduct. It may support the 
aristocratic regime, as it often does ; but that doea not insure 
its acceptance on the part of the mass of the people, who are 
becoming more and more imbued with democratic ideas and 
motives. 

The thinkers of the worid no longer look to the church or 
to revelation as giving sanction to ethical principles and con- 
duct. It is seen clearly enough that morality originates in so- 
cial conditions, the relations of individuals to each other in 
society, and that it ia by no means essential that one or another 
god shall guarantee the fundamental motives on which it is 
based. Since it ia on the primary ethical principlea that the 
atate rests for its right to exist, it is no longer necessary that 
the state should appeal to the church or take from it any iota 
of its right to exist. In fact, more and more the state usurps 
the place once occupied by the church, and makes a more ef- 
fective appeal to the great majority of the people than it is 
now possible for the church to present. That is the reason 
why it is possible for the whole masa of the nation to accept 
the claims of patriotism, love of country, and joy in the things 
of the free spirit it represents and promotes. If the atate atill 
continnea to exercise some of the autocratic power once belong- 
ing to the church in a aupreme degree, we may be convinced 
that this tendency must pass away with the growth of a 
genuine democracy. 

Love of country has become a religion, which ia slowly 
broadening out to an international conception of human re- 
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latioQB and obligations. We may not doubt that in time there 
will develop a world conception, a reco(fnition o( the great fact 
that nothing homan can be alien to as. The furtherance of 
all human interests, the bringing nation into close fellowship 
with nation, the having regard to the welfare of all who live in 
whatever land or of whatever color — this will enter very, 
largely into the religion of the future. Love of God, if that 
is to be retained in any degree of effectiveness, most mean love 
of all human beings, profound regard for the interests of man- 
kind, and desire to promote, in whatever degree possible to us 
as individuals, the welfare of all the kinsmen of the human 
fellowship. 

As the fellowship of the church lessens, the fellowship of 
the state increases. It seems more than probable to-day that 
the bonds uniting individuals to the church will slowly cease 
to have any meaning, while those uniting individuals to the 
state will grow stronger and more effective. In the past men 
have sought fellowship in the church, now they are seeking it 
in the state, and finding it coining closer to them, with ties of 
sympathy and inspiration the church can no longer provide 
to an ever-increasing number of men and women. True it is 
that the state faUs in many a particular to serve the interests 
of the individual and the community as it onght; but it is 
growing in its capacity to serve and to invigorate human inter- 
eeta of all kinds. It seems most probable, therefore, that in 
the coming time love of the church will be, as it is now. largely 
superseded by love of country. Patriotism gives a great fel- 
lowship, one which unites men of all opimons and degrees of 
eultnie, while the diureh serves more and more to divide men 
from each other. 

The only hope of the dureh in die futare is that it shall 
pot aw«y its disuttegrating uotrres and teadiings. its creeds 
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and its antiquated beliefs, and seek fellowship with all lovers 
of what is human and noble and beaatifol, in all lands and 
under all religions. If it cannot do that, its day of doom is 
read oat to it, and cannot be escaped. Mankind is one, and it 
needs bat one religion and one motive for human fellowship. 

There can be no doubt that Christianity is to-day in the 
melting-pot, and that it is being tried as by fire. It ia being 
questioned, tested, and searched to the very foundation of ita 
being. How it will come oat from the great world-straggle 
no one can now answer, and yet it will not be as it went in. It 
is being tested most thoroughly, and it may come oat purified 
and refined ; but it may also lose its power over millions of men 
and women. These are qnestioning what there was of defect 
in it, that it could not prevent the great world-war; and be- 
cause it could not, or did not, there is something ethically 
lacking to ita claims. The patent fact that all the great 
Christian nationa have been taking part in this desperate strug- 
gle for indoatrial and commercial supremacy can but make 
all independent thinkers qaestiou as to what is the real signi- 
ficance of Christianity as a world-force capable of unifying the 
nations, and of promoting democracy and peace. Other in- 
flaences, apparently, are coming forward to bring about what 
it has not secured daring the nearly two thousand years of 
existence as a world-force. 

Will there come a new religion, equal to the needs of this 
new timet Some indications may be sfeen that such a develop- 
ment is even now in progress, and that it may attain to rapid 
growth in the near future. The freer-thinking men and 
women of all religions are coming into closer sympathy with 
each other, are holding great world conferences to promote 
the aims they have in common, and are endeavoring to put the 
emphasis on what is universal or on what will promote the 
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humanitarian development of all peoples. As yet there is no 
close affiliation, no organizing of a sect, no effort to propa- 
gandize for these new movements. The number of those who 
desire as yet to promote such a unification of the world's 
religions is not large; but in all lands smaller or larger groups 
are seeking to bring about the advancement of what will bring 
good-will between, and genuine af&liation of, thinkers and 
humanitarians throughout the world. If at present the most 
spectacular movement toward the religious unification of the 
world is that of Christian propaganda, with the claim that it 
alone can save mankind for ethical fidelity and the harmony 
of nations, we may question if it has any such significance as 
that of the silent forces which are everywhere steadily work- 
ing to bring the nations together, and to bring into closest 
sympathy and fellowship those of all lands and religions who 
are desirous that all mankind shall work together for what is 
promotive of pemiauent human welfare throughout the world. 
What political, social or religious force it shall be which 
promotes the growth of democracy and peace cannot be of 
great importance, so that these aims shall be genuinely ad- 
vanced in all lands. The breaking down of the spirit of mil- 
itary and autocratic domination over the lives and interests 
of the great mass of the people is what it is desirable to have 
accomplished. Any religion which seeks to hinder that ex- 
pulsion of the lords and kings must suffer the righteous wrath 
of the people against it, and its day must end thereby. Any 
religion which allies itself with the people, which is ready to 
become truly democratic, wiH have before it a great future. 
It needs no prophet to assure us that the coming religion 
must be one growing out of the lives of the toiling millions, 
voicing their aspirations, assuring them hope, joy of life, and 
_confldence in regard to the future. 
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It might appear that the religion which reaches back 
through coimtless generations, that has gathered up sanctities 
and ideals through thousands of years, is the one most likely 
to command the future. This might be troe, were it not that 
all such religions carry with them many and many a survival 
of the old days of tyranny and autocratic power. They are 
also cumbered with credulities and superstitions which this 
scientific age cannot tolerate, and will not believe have any 
genuine connection with religion, at least of the kind which 
is rational, forward-looking, and humanitarian. 

Therefore, we may anticipate that, either some one of the 
existing religions will he brought up-to-date in its belief and its 
ideals, or that some new religion will come into existence. In 
the end it cannot greatly concern us as to which of these 
methods is followed, though we may have a conviction that 
the second gives by far the greater outlook as to the promotion 
of a truly ethical life for all mankind. The unification of na- 
tions, the working together of all peoples for what will secure 
the largest amount of human fellowship and sympathy, is what 
we must ask of any religion to which we give our assent, and 
our enthusiastic acceptance. That such a religion is growing, 
that it is already well on its way above the horizon, is the con- 
viction which we have, and which gives us utmost courage 
and hope. 

It may be that it will require centuries for the evolution 
of the new religion, but already it is in the womb of the future. 
We cannot doubt that it will be with man in the centuries to 
come, and that it will give him new hope and courage. It will 
be scientific, humanitarian, and progressive. At the same time 
it will be profoundly -ethical, and mindful above all else of 
human conduct and character. The motives it will offer will 
appeal alike to the individual and the collective man. 
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The Dew religion will have its basis in the past, its hope 
in the future, its reality in the present. As we look through 
the past we find that tribal and feudal man was deeply re- 
ligious, that religion filled the whole of his life, that there was 
no act of his where religion did not manifest itself. Every 
act of the man of the clan and the tribe was intimately asso- 
ciated with some religious purpose or act. The feudal man, 
as in the Islam of to-day, prays often and devoutly. Five 
times in the day he pauses in prayer, and all his fellows are 
with him in this act. Even the man under the early forms of 
national religion was sincerely pious, often sought communion 
with God, never failed in the ritual requirements of his re- 
ligion, and believed that which waa incredible and hard of 
belief. 

In any city of to-day. in the management of any modern 
state, religion has no manifestation of itself as in the early 
life of mankind. On the streets, in the places of business, in 
the courts, in hails of legislation, in the daily tasks of men 
and women religion may never give manifestation of its pres- 
ence. For an hour or two on Sunday it may come, as it were, 
out of its hiding, and make itself really felt. In this respect 
it is markedly different from what it was in its earlier mani- 
festations. Then it was ever present and could not for a day 
or an hour be escaped from in any part of life. Now one may 
pass through many days, even many years, and see no ex- 
pression of religion in its outward manifestations of itself. It 
may enter deeply into the lives of individuals, and even con- 
trol the motives of their lives; and yet it may have no power 
to reach and influence the community as a corporate reality. 
It is for the individual, not for the town, the city or the state. 
In becoming individual it has lost its capacity to direct and 
stimulate the communal or the national life. Its deeper mean- 
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ingfi are for the individual and not for the collective life. In 
becoming distinctly individualistic it has lost its power over 
a great nomber of men and women in all human communities 
where this development has taken place. 

When we study critically Christianity as it appears in 
western lands, what must impress us most emphatically is the 
wide disparity between the belief and the practice of the pro- 
fessed Christian. This appears most distinctly in the national 
phases it presents, for in becoming more and more individual- 
istic, a means of private incentive and consolation, Christianity 
has lost its hold on the social and political and business life of 
modem western communities. Nothing could more amaze one 
than to hear of or to see it brought into real manifestation in 
any of the acts of commerce or industry. The golden rule has 
lost most, if not all, of its meanings in the relations of those 
who buy labor and those who sell it as a commodity. In 
legislative halls prayer is heard at the opening of each session, 
but religion may be silent throughout the remainder of the 
day. Indeed, the broader ethical conceptions, and the primary 
principles of human justice, may appear to be banished from 
both of these acts of human beings. 

If religion is to be retained by mankind, if it is to have 
any commanding power in the future, this yawning gulf be- 
tween profession and practice must be bridged over, and made 
not to be. Religion must again enter into the whole of life or 
it were better it should pass out of existence. It cannot con- 
tinue as a pretence, as something for special days or occasions 
or for a few devout souls. Death must come to it if it cannot 
recover its collective power, its ethical stimulus for cities and 
nations, its broadly human capacities. Rignano's idea that it 
may be retained for a few individuals who have a genius for 
prayer and worship cannot insure the future of religion. It 
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most belong to the acts of every day throaghont the whole na- 
tion or it were better that it should die as Greek pantheism and 
Boman paganism have died. A legend of the old time said that 
Great Pan has died ; and we may qaery if some new legend will 
not monmfully report, aa the word is echoed over land and sea, 
that Lord Christ has gone the way of all that ia oatgrown. It 
will surely be so if religion does not advance away from the- 
ology and metaphysics, if it does not seek above everything 
else the good of all who live, and if it does not enter profoundly 
and convincingly into the life of all human communities, to 
secure brotherhood, justice as between man and man, and to 
bring human welfare to its highest possible estate. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Religion as Cosmic and Human Motive 

RELIGION may be regarded as a process, a growth, an 
evolution. At the same time it is a ferment, a stir of the 
mind, a battle for what is jnst and right. In its older forms 
always conservative, reactionary, and faced towards the paat, 
in its newer manifestations it is forward-looking, progressive, 
and rebellious against what is old and effete. More and more 
it identifies itself with the life of man, and with his aspirations 
towards a better and happier life for all who live. 

Those who think that religion has been outgrown are 
more concerned with what it has been in the past than with 
what it may become in the future. Because man has been a 
savage is no reason why we should reject his childhood as the 
path which haa led to his manhood. Because he has believed 
in magic is no reason why we should reject what is progressive 
and humanitarian. The earth was once a flre-mist, and then a 
great ball of flaming elements in a condition of incandescence ; 
but it is neither of these now. Nor is it necessary to assume 
that because religion was once cruel and degrading, it is that 
now or will be that forever. What we are to consider is not 
what it has been, but what it may become. Granted all the 
superstition, fanaticism, and bmtality which once belonged 
to it, we have no right to assume that it will retain these to the 
end of time. Granted that it still clings tenaciously to what be- 
longs to ignorance, mythology, and rejection of science, this 
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the universe, the siunnied-up meaning and purport of hia whole 
consciousness of thing^s." William James expressed a similar 
point of view in The Varieties of Religious Experience, when 
be said that "fhe religious life consists of the belief that there 
is an unseen order and that our supreme good lies in har- 
moniously adjusting oorselvea thereto." Henry Bosauquet, 
defining religion in Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology, says that a man's religion "is that set of objects, 
habits, and convictions, whatever it might prove to be, which 
he would die for rather than abandon, or at least would feel 
himself ezcommnnicated from humanity if he did abandon," 
As distinctly excluding all idea of the supernatural may be 
taken the definition of Thomas Davidson, in an article in the 
International Journal of Ethics, on the snbjeet of American 
Democracy as a Religion, where he defines religion as that which 
places ns in harmony with our environment, that we may "at- 
tain the highest possible development in knowledge, love, and 
wilL" He proceeds to say that "not only is Americanism a 
religion, but that it is the noblest of all religions, that which 
best insures the realization of the highest manhood and woman- 
hood, and points them to the highest goal." To much the aame 
purport is the definition of modem religion given by H. Q. 
Wells at the end of Qod the Invisible King, where he says: 
"It is a process of truth, guided by the divinity In man. It 
needs no other guidance, and no protection. It needs nothing 
but freedom, free speech, and honest atatement," On an im- 
mediately preceding page he says again: "Religion which is 
free, speaking freely through whom it will, subject to a per- 
petual unlimited criticiBm, will be the life and driving power 
of the whole organized world." 

Here we have a wide enough variety of definitions of re- 
ligion to fit any mind or any mood of it, all of them from mod- 
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ern thinkers. This variety indicates how widely divergent re- 
ligion has come to be for the modern mind, and how many the 
thinkers who depart from the established and inherited con- 
ceptions of its nature. However, when we consider the real 
significance of these definitions, and what they imply with 
reference to the developing tendencies of modern religious 
thought, they are far less widely apart than at first would 
appear. When we read these words in connection with the 
works from which they have been taken, we may not doubt that a 
new meaning for religion is growing among men, and one that 
faces joyously and confidently all the facta of the modern 
world, believes that they are evolutionary and progressive, 
and that they mean the outgrowing of alt that is dark and 
forbidding in the religion of the past. This new tendency in 
religion is turning from the supernatural to the human, from 
the miraculous to what is natural, and from the mere routine 
of ritual to the service of man. 



A very suggestive, and, indeed, a startling indication as 
to what is now taking place in the thoughts of intelligent men 
and women may be found id the book by James II. Leuba on 
The Belief in God and Immortality. In the second part of 
that work he presents a statistical study of the belief in a 
personal God and in personal immortality in the United States, 
By means of questionnaires he secured the opinions of nearly 
one thousand students in the n on- technical departments of 
nine colleges of high rank, and also of the same number of 
American scientists, sociologists, historians and psychologists. 
As the result of these inquiries he found that 31 per cent, of 
the men among college students conceived of God as imper- 
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sonal and 11 per cent, of the women. Taking together all 
who do not distinctly believe in a personal God the number 
of men is 40.5 per cent, and the number of women 15.7 per 
cent. He found also that, considered all together, as many 
as from 40 to 50 per cent, of the yonng men leaving college 
entertain an idea of God incompatible with the acceptance of 
the Christian religion, even as interpreted by the liberal clergy. 

Leuba shows that only 7 per cent, of these persons 
hold to a thoroughly anthropomorphic idea of God, that is, 
that he is manlike and material in his nature. Two-thirds of 
the men and nearly half the women disclaim any mental picture 
of God, This means that they do not conceive of God onder 
any form that can be definitely defined in concrete shape. 
Thirty-two per cent, of the men and 17 per cent, of the 
women are of the opinion that the non-existence of Qod would 
make no difference at all in their lives. Apparently as many 
as 43 per cent, of the men, and 22 per cent, of the women 
think themselves morally independent of the existence of 
Qod. Summing up the resulta of his inquiries in regard to 
the beliefs of college students, and after giving a con- 
siderable number of the replies he received from them, Leuba 
concludes: "The deepest impression left by these records is 
that, so far as religion is concerned, our students are grov- 
elling in darkness. Christianity, as a system of belief, has 
utterly broken down, and nothing definite, adequate, and con- 
vincing has taken its place. Their beliefs, when they have any, 
are superficial and amateurish in the extreme. There is no 
generally acknowledged autkority; each one believes as he 
can, and few seem disturbed at being unable to hold the tenets 
of the churches. This sense of freedom is the glorious side of 
an otherwise dangerous sitoation." 

Leuba fotind that, in regard to both belief in God and 
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unmortality, the number of believers decreased with the ad- 
vance from the freshman to the senior years in college, so 
that the more these men gained of knowledge and culture the 
less likely were they to hold fast to the beliefs of their youth. 
The number of believers in immortality, however, was greater 
than the number of believers in God throughout the whole 
college course. Some surprise is expressed, as the result of 
this investigation, that as many as 35 per cent, of the juniors 
and seniors in a Christian college were unable to believe 
in immortality, and a considerable additional number indif- 
ferent to it. Leuba adds: "This situation points to a very 
profound change now taking place in the convictions of our 
educated young people regarding a belief usually considered 
vital to Christianity." Certainly, in view of the fact that most 
of the older colleges and universities were founded distinctly 
on a Christian basis, and with the avowed purpose of prepar- 
ing young men for the ministry of the Christian church, and 
that nearly all the graduates formerly entered upon that pro- 
fession, the change is one of startling significance. Put these 
facts by the side of the statement in his biography, that John 
Fiske, when a student at Harvard, was threatened with expul- 
sion because he believed in and promulgated the doctrine of 
evolution. A little later he failed to secure a professorship 
because of his acceptance of this scientific belief. Even as 
late as 1872 he was refused the opportunity to lecture at the 
Lowell Institute because he did not believe in the divine revela- 
tion of the Bible. 

Leuba was also desirous of finding what were the beliefs 
of scientific men in this country; and he selected his inquiry 
lists with a view to securing the opinions of the leading men, 
as well as those of lesser note. He found that the men of 
greater knowledge and attainments were less inclined to believe 
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ID God and immortality than those who held lower rank. 
Taking together the nearly one thousand men from whom he 
received answers, he found that there were 50.6 per cent, 
of the lesser men and only 49.4 per cent, of the greater who 
believe in immortality. Those believing in God were 51 per 
cent, of the lesser and 35.7 per cent, of the greater. These be- 
longed to the first five hundred whom he investigated. In his 
second group the numbers were 45.5 per cent, and 27.7 per 
cent, for believers in God; and 52.8 per cent, and 35.2 per 
cent, for believers in immortality. The number of agnostics 
or those of indefinite opinions proved to be greater than the 
disbelievers in regard to immortality. Among the greater 
scientists the agnostics and doubters were 43.7 per cent., and 
the disbelievers only 25.4 per cent. 

It was found that the physicists furnished a considerably 
larger number of believers both in God and in immortality 
than the biologists. Among the greater biologists was found a 
small number of believers, only 16.9 per cent, believing in 
God and 25.4 per cent believing in immortality. Among the 
historians the numbers were mnch larger, as might have been 
anticipated before the inquiry began. Of the sociologists, 
however, the proportion of believers in God proved to be qoite 
small. The greater psychologists showed only 13.2 per cent, 
who are believers in God, and only 8.8 per cent, of believerfl 
in immortality, the smallest figures secured in regard to any 
class entering into this investigation. 

Leuba regards the figures he gives in his book as actually 
representing the beliefs of American students and scientists, 
and that they can be trusted as giving a just estimate of the 
attitude of these classes towards the greater beliefs of religion. 
Among the one thousand scientists he says are inclnded all the 
intellectual leaders of the United States. Since they are teach- 
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era, for the most part, in the higher institutious o£ learning, 
they may be regarded as the moral as well as the intellectual 
leaders of the country. This fact may be placed alongside the 
other fact he states, that he does not see how it is possible "to 
avoid the conclusion that disbelief in a personal God and in 
personal immortality is directly proportional to abilities mak- 
ing for success in the sciences in question." He more fully 
states the conclusions of his research by saying that it "shows 
that in every class of persons investigated the number of be- 
lievers in God is less, and in most classes very much less than 
the number of non-believers, and that the number of believers 
in immortality is somewhat larger than in a personal God; 
that among the more distinguished, unbelief is very much more 
frequent than among the less distinguished; and finally that 
not only the degree of ability, but also the kind of knowledge 
possessed, is significantly related to the rejection of these 
beliefs." 

The tenth chapter of his book is devoted by Leuba to the 
consideration of the cause of the growing unbelief which he 
has statistically investigated. He finds that cause in the in- 
dividualism which has been rapidly growing in modern society, 
and in the consequent break with the traditions of the past. He 
finds in the gain in independence among college and university 
students, as they advance in their studies, the cause of their 
growing skepticism. When their minds awaken they refuse 
longer to be bound by what in youth seemed satisfactory be- 
cause it had been taught them in childhood. The reaction of 
all growing minds from childish conceptions naturally leads 
to this growth of the rebellious spirit, the free spirit of in- 
quiry, the demand for what will satisfy the intellect rather 
than the emotional nature. The recognition also comes, that 
the knowledge imparted by science and culture is not in 
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harmony with the reli^ous teschinga received in the years be- 
fore serious study began. 

Lenba inquires why there are among college students 
82 per cent, of women who are believers, and only 56 per 
cent, of men. He points out that they belong to the same 
classes, hear the same teachers, read the same books, and 
imbibe the same knowledge. "The main cause of the dif- 
ference," he thinks, "is to be found in the greater readiness of 
men to break from tradition." It may be inquired, however, 
why men break with tradition more readily than women ; and 
the answer is to be found in what is fundamental to sex itself. 
It cannot be assumed that the mind of woman is merely a 
duplicate of the mind of man ; and in saying this it is not neces- 
sary to assume, in the least degree, that the mind of woman 
is weaker or leas capable than that of man. The difference is 
not one of capacity, but of emphasis, of temperament, of that 
to which a woman gives the preference. Recognizing this con- 
stitutional difference, it is possible to make it of too great im- 
portance, and thereby to ignore the social and edncational man- 
ner in which women have been brought to look at the world 
in quite another manner than that of men. While there is a 
natural difference, undoubtedly, the artificial variation has 
been assiduously cultivated, and makes up most of the manly 
and womanly characteristics. 

It may be seriously questioned whether there is any fun- 
damental intellectual difference between men and women, as 
such. As jost now suggested, the difference is much more truly 
artificial than natural. What is meant is, that the educational 
processes used for women are other than those used for men. 
The wide-reaching and long-continued barring of women from 
all truly intellectual training has not as yet been put aside in 
any degree approaching equality for the two sexes. If boya 
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and girls, men and women, are educated side by Bide, yet to 
a very large degree the treud of social influencea is in favor 
of quite another sort of intellectual attitude for women than 
that for men. If educational processes approach in some 
measure the same training for the two sexes, the standards 
set up by society, and especially in as far as they have been 
inherited from the traditions of the past, demand for women 
another quality of life, another manner of thinking, than that 
assigned to men as natural to them. Perhaps, it is not going 
too far to assume that the whole of the difference between the 
two sexes, as indicated in the above statistics, has its origin in 
this superimposed mental attitude for women. Society has 
not yet come to the position of liberating women to freedom of 
thought, to entire self -direct ion in all their affairs, and to the 
forming their own opinions in regard to religion. Until it has 
done so, women will remain under the domination of the sex 
consciousness, in religion as elsewhere. 

Turning to the causes for the greater unbelief of men of 
superior knowledge and ability, Leuba finds it in their greater 
independence, their disposition to think more freely, and their 
marked individuality. It is not merely greater knowledge in 
itself, however, which makes these men more skeptical; but 
rather it is to be attributed "to certain temperamental quali- 
ties or energies which make it relatively easy for them to rid 
themselves of much of the social pressure to which others 
yield," Such men are also likely to find about them associ- 
ates who do not demand what is orthodox, and aid them in 
warding off those traditional demands which compel others 
to conform to what society regards as truth. More than all 
else, in Leuba's opinion, is the fact that such men "are. on the 
whole, distinguished among their colleagues for activity, ten- 
acity, initiative, and self-reliance. Of these qualities, at least 
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the last two tend to resist the forces of authority and of 
prestige, aa well as to increase knowledge." 

The cooclosion which Lenba reaches, in the final summing 
up of his investigations, is one of great importance. It sug- 
gests much in regard to the future of religion. "The situation 
demanded by the present statistical studies," he says, "de- 
mands a revision of public opinion regarding the prevalence 
and the future of the two cardinal beliefs of official Christian- 
ity; and shows the futility of the efforts of those who would 
meet the present religious crisis by devising a more efficient 
organization and co-operation of the churches, or more at- 
tractive social features, or even a more complete consecration 
of the church membership to its task. The essential problem 
facing organized Christianity is constituted by the wide- 
spread rejection of its two fundamental dogmas — a rejection 
apparently destined to extend parallel with the diffusion of 
knowledge and the moral qualities that make for eminence in 
scholarly pursuits." 

ur 

Leuba's investigations have led him to the conclusion that 
the desire for immortality is far from being universal. Even 
some who believe in it have no earnest wish for the continua- 
tion of the individual life, and others distinctly prefer that 
life should come to an end. The Buddhist doctrine of nirvana, 
cessation of struggle and material interests, with absolute rest 
and quiescence, is by no means unattractive to persons of west- 
ern countries. Investigations suggested by F. C. S. Schiller, 
and carried out by the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, published in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, in 1904, volume 18, as well as discussed in Schil- 
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ler's book on Humanism, fully confirm these concloaioos. In 
reply to this questionnaire, the Society received 3321 answers, 
and of these 40 per cent, only "had never entertained a doubt, 
or had trained themselves to regard a future life as certain, 
and then dismissed the matter from their minds," Many 
persons were very decidedly of the opinion that they did not 
believe in immortality or had no desire for a continued future 
existence. Schiller finds, in his book on Humanism, that "it 
is just because the religious doctrines of immortality are not 
taken as fact that they are accepted," He goes on to say: 
"Hence the religious doctrines with respect to the future life 
form a part of paper currency, inconvertible with facts, which 
suits people and circulates because of its very badness. Their 
function is to conjure up pleasing and consoling visions when- 
ever we are in the mood for them, to provide a brighter back- 
ground for life than sheer extinction; but they are not allowed 
to grow insistent enough seriously to affect action." 

la the statistics gathered by Schiller only 22 per cent, out 
of 3321 persons had a real desire for a scientific knowledge 
of the future life; 23 per cent, preferred to accept the future 
on a basis of faith alone, 12.9 per cent, preferred to remain in 
a state of ignorance in regard to the other life, while 3.3 per 
cent, were indifferent. A large number of persons, according 
to Schiller's report, express themselves to this effect: "At 
present, belief in immortality plays a very small part in my 
experience or motives; I leave it indefinite, though I rather 
feel it is true." 

Schiller says that 1314 out of the 3321 report that they 
find it necessary to their comfort to feel that immortality is 
true. A majority of those answering, however, report that the 
desire for a continued life would not add to their satisfaction 
with life. Schiller subjected the returns from the questionnaire 
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to a rigid scmtiny, and, though on the face of the retnms a 
majority, or 1706 out of 3218, were in favor of having a positive 
knowledge in regard to the future, many showed themaelvea 
negative or indifferent in regard to the subject, who answered 
in the afBrmative. Those who would like to know that there 
is no future life were 225 in number; those who had but a 
slight or doubtful desire, 123 ; those wishing to know but think 
knowledge impossible, 64. This reduces the majority to a 
minority of 1294, who have a desire to know that man is im- 
mortal. The final result of the analysis is, that 681 out of 3218, 
or rather over 21 per cent., "may be credited with a real desire 
for scientific knowledge of the possibility of a future life." 
To this statement should be added the conclusion that only 22 
per cent., or 739 out of 3321, have a desire for "a future life 
at all costs." Schiller adds that "it turns out that not only 
is a real desire for the heaven of what used to be thought 
orthodoxy decidedly rare, but that a good many actually have 
so strong an objection to it that they assert they would prefer 
annihilation." 

The purpose of this investigation by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, suggested by Schiller, and the results worked 
out by him in a lengthy report, was to ascertain what was the 
probable proportion of the population desiring a scientific 
knowledge in regard to a future life, such as the Society aimed 
to secure, if possible. Schiller was of the opinion that there 
was necessary a social demand for such knowledge or it would 
be impossible to secure it, however zealous and laborious might 
be the efforts of a few researchers. The traditional opinion, 
often repeated from the pulpit and elsewhere, that there ia a 
great eagerness in regard to the future, and that this desire 
is not only nearly universal, but one that causes much anguish, 
appears not to be true. Schiller reports "that the returns 
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show eomparatively little evidence of great spiritnal revoln- 
tions, end still less of any considerable or lasting mental an- 
guish connected with them. The apparent absence of any 
widespread spiritual distress is certainly Tcry striking and sur- 
prising, though here again this might perhaps have been in- 
ferred from the surface indications of general placidity and 
contentment. It would seem that spiritual crisis and prolonged 
religious excitements are the prerogative of exceptional tem- 
peraments; ordinary persons seem to adjust themselves easily 
and rapidly to their definitive attitude." 

Schiller recognizes that the niunber of answers procured 
was too small to make the returns secure a decisive test as to 
the extent of the desire for immortality in the general popula- 
tion. He also recognizes that, owing to the questionnaire reach- 
ing a large proportion of psychical researchers and spiritual- 
ists, the figures given are in larger proportion aSirmative than 
would otherwise be the case. He is of the opinion, also, that 
the returns do not prove that the problem of the future life 
has always been indifferent to those who are but little or not 
at all concerned about it at the present time. On this phase 
of the problem he says: "Some consideration surely is due to 
those who would sincerely like to know, and to whom the lack 
of knowledge causes grave distress. I have admitted, and even 
emphasized, that at any given time they form a minority, it 
may be a small minority. But there is also evidence to show 
that at some time or other in their lives a large majority pass 
through a period when the mystery of existence oppresses 
their spirits and torments them with fears and perplexities 
which real knowledge would almost certainly show to be 
lundlesB. It is true, no doubt, that such periods of anxiety 
a usually to be short, and that after a few years people 
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find qaite comfortable beliefs which at first had seemed quite 
unbearable." 

In his eleventh chapter Leaba brings together the opinions 
of a nomber of eminent men and women of onr time, all of 
whom are largely indifferent to the beliefs in God and im- 
mortality or entirely reject them. These inclnde Benao, 
George EUot, John Addington Symonds, William HeDoagall, 
and others. For instance, McDougall says in bis book on 
Body and Mind : "I can lay claim to no religious convictions; I 
am not aware of any strong desire for any continuance of my 
personality after death ; and I could accept with equanimity 
a thorough-going materialism, if that seemed to me the inevit- 
able outcome of a dispassionate and critical refiection. Never- 
theless, I am in sympathy with the religious attitude towards 
life ; and I should welcome the establishment of sure empirical 
foundations for the belief that human personality is not wholly 
destroyed by death." 

Leuba cites the opinions of a large number of the men 
and women who responded to his questions, showing that they 
either rejected these beliefs or were of the opinion that they 
had no direct bearing on their conduct or on their concep- 
tions of human duty and responsibility. Some of these are of 
-great interest because of their frankness, their indications of 
a disturbed mind or their desire to believe what had become 
impossible of acceptance. 

An interesting indication of the present-day trend of 
thought and desire in regard to immortality may be found in 
the Easter number, 1918, of the Universalist Leader, published 
in Boston. The editor asked a number of representative peo- 
ple who are leaders in their various fields to express for pub- 
lication their opinions in regard to immortality. Of the nine 
answers published, three express a very definite disbelief in 
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this doctrine. For instance, John Burroaghs wrote: "I see 
no more grounds for belief that I shall live again than that my 
dog or the grass or the trees will live again. They and we live 
ill our descendants. It is life that is immortal, and not the in- 
dividual manifestations of it." 

There can be uo question but that this point of view is 
being found satisfactory to a considerable number of thinking 
men and women. This is the answer of Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man: "Personal immortality may or may not be true, I know 
Dothing about it. It is an idea which has never interested me 
in the slightest degree. My whole hope, love, purpose and 
work pours along the line of what I do know — the continuity 
of the human race on earth ; its boundless eapaeily for growth, 
improvement and happiness; and our power to bnild that 
splendid future. We shall make better progress in this world 
when we outgrow our selfish grasping after another one," 

IV 

Turning back once again to James H. Leuba's book on 
The Belief in God and Immortality, we must recognize that 
no more important work has been published in our time. It 
does not assert that religion is prospering, as is so often done 
by those less well informed, and that there has been a com- 
plete reconciliation between religion and science, that the 
skepticisms of a half-century ago have ceased to vex believing 
minds, or that all the great critics of religion of that time have 
disappeared, and have no successors. These assertions seem to 
be made for the same reason that a boy whistles when passing 
a dark wood, in order to keep up his courage. They have been 
repeated with such frequency, and with such persistence, that 
many have come to believe them true. As Leuba has conclu- 
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sively shown, they are not tme. It might be added, that 
in a time like ours, when the spirit of free inquiry is abroad, 
when thinkers are searching heavens and earth for facts and 
their laws, it is impossible that they should be true. All that 
can be said is, that such men as Huxley, Haeckel, Matthew 
Arnold, and their confreres, have had no inmiediate successors. 
The reason for this is to be found in the situation produced 
by the publication of Darwin's Descent of Man, and the neces- 
sity for the interpretation and defense of the doctrine of 
evolution. That great occasion having passed by, with the 
general acceptance of evolution and what it implies, religiously 
and socially, there has been no further occasion that the con- 
troversy then developed should be prolonged. The successors 
to Darwin, Hoxlcy, and Haeckel have had other work than 
to criticize the old religious traditions or to show wherein they 
no longer fit into the needs of the present time. They have 
been investigating vast fields of research opened up by the 
work ot Darwin and his associates, broadening the spirit and 
the conclnsioufi of evolution, and fitting it to meet the demands 
of all phases of modern life. Therefore, they have not fol- 
lowed Huxley or Haeckel, who did a highly important work 
for their time ; but the newer time has required other methods 
and vriser conclusions. 

The investigations of Leuba and Schiller, as well as several 
others, are highly important because they show what is the at- 
titude of thinking men in our own day. We have here not 
mere assertions of those who wish that what they assert may 
be true; but facts which cannot be turned aside from with 
mere denial. What do they signify t In what manner are they 
to be accepted t Evidently they are too serious to be dismissed 
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P with indifference or to be tnmed aside from becaase ^ 

not face their full import. 

Any large and broad-minded study of preaent-day reli- 
gious tendencies must bring home to us the fact that men and 
women are no longer accepting the old beliefs in the spirit of 
docility and unquestioning trust, such ae was ebaracteristic of 
those of two or three generations ago. If the secularists, free- 
thinkers, and atheists are not now largely organized, or mak- 
ing themselves heard with frequency, and much assertion of 
their skepticisms, it seems that it is not because their kind has 
disappeared from modern society. Apparently, if we are to 
believe Leuba and Schiller, their number has greatly increased, 
and among the better educated rather than among the more 
ignorant members of society. What appears to be the actual 
situation is, that these classes are so far indifferent in regard 
to the beliefs of religion, that they do not organize or take the 
trouble to assert or to defend their opinions. 

If we turn to a book which has been widely read and much 
discussed in recent years, Henri Bergson 'a Creative Evolution, 
we shall find a new and most suggestive interpretation of life 
with reference to its fundamental cause. To Bergson this 
cause is not that of an arbitrary will, a supernatural being, or 
a God standing on the outside and projecting the universe into 
space. He sees all life as a process, a movement, a develop- 
ment and an evolution, with its causes in its own nature, ever 
active, an ever unfolding process. Life, Bergson declares, 
transcends all the categories of the old manner of thinking, and 
is something vital, natural, ever proceeding. Nature end 
humanity are not apart from each other or antagonistic, but 
parts of one whole, phases of a great proceeding activity, one 
triumphant march forward of the eternal sources of being. 
Accordingly, individuality and society proceed together, are 
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bat phases of one continuing process, ever working themselveg 
oat together to higher and higher conclusions. Therefore, 
Bergson says that Ood "has nothing of the ready made; be is 
unceasing life, action, freedom. Creation, so conceived, is not 
a mystery; we experience it oorselTes when we act freely." 
Who can object to such a conception of Godf If the full 
significance of such a God were clearly placed before them, 
probably most of Leuba's skeptics would not turn from him. 
What they have not been able to believe in is the traditional 
God, the deity having his origin in animism and supported by 
mediaeval metaphysics, that is, by abstractions and anthro- 
pomorphic interpretations of a visible concrete deity some- 
where in the heavens. 



It is interesting to place by the side of Leuba's book two 
little volumes by Francis Younghusband, ao Ei^lish explorer, 
administrator and soldier, who led the British expedition of 
1904 into Thibet. At a later time be was struck down by a 
motor-car, and for months lingered between life and death. 
During his period of convalescence he had an opportunity to 
think about the problems of religion, with the result that he 
wrote the little book entitled Within : Thoogbts During Con- 
valescence, which appeared in 1914. The next year he pub- 
lished Mutual Influence: A Review of Religion. What is 
remarkable about these little books is their tenderness, their 
deep human sympathy, their poetical elevation and gracious- 
ness, and their highly mystical tone on the part of a soldier 
and a man of the world. Rejecting all which is usually defined 
under the name of religion, these books make a profoundly 
religions impression. Their attitude is constructive, inspiring, 
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and humane. The note is not one of skepticism, but one of I 
lief. They toneh the deeper emotions, and satisfy the hei 
as well as the mind. 

As many other men have done, Yonnghusband found i 
the tenderness and devotion of his wife, during his prolong) 
oonvaleeeence, the basic influenee giving shape and meaning" 
to his new religious beliefs. Projecting, as it were, this human 
sjTnpathy and fellowship into the universe, he found his con- 
ception of God. In a word, his God was not that of Christian- 
ity or any other historic religion; but that of humanity, as in- 
terpreted to him by the devotion of his wife. He does not ig- 
nore the harsh and cruel phases of nature, its indifference to 
human welfare, its readiness to sweep a city out of existence 
as quickly as a pebble into the sea. Therefore, he finds in 
humanity his symbol of divinity, and, indeed, his conception 
of the only God which has any meaning. He 6nds that there 
is in the universe a mighty world-spirit, of which each indi- 
vidual is a manifestation. Loyalty to that spirit as manifested 
in ourselves, true manliness, faith in that life working ia our 
own being and in all other men and women, this is the true 
religion. 

Mutual Influence elaborates these ideas, and gives them a 
more adequate statement. It has that poetical quality, that 
mystic tone, that breadth of sympathy, that humaneness, and 
that lofty piety of the modem type, which must make it at- 
tractive to every independent-thinking mind who in any de- 
gree feels an interest in what is religious. Rejecting unquali- 
fiedly an anthropomorphic God, Younghusband finds in human- 
ity, in the march of man through the ages, in his struggles and 
his aspirations, in his conquests over himself and over nature, 
in his growing association of himself with his fellows in a great 
human fellowship, that which gives a satisfying conception ( 
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God as ever-present in the world and as ever-ready to give the 
individnal sympathy and help. "Any individual homan be< 
isg," says Yoimghosband in his eleventh chapter, "may feel 
that he is regarded and cared for by that Power which springa 
from all individual units in the universe in their mutual in- 
fluence upon one another." A page or two further on he sayfl 
again: "The individual may have confidence that God, as 
herein conceived, though he be no separate person but only 
the personification of the spirit which animates all individuals 
as members of a whole, does, in truth, regard, care for, and 
even love him, and is therefore something in which he may 
place his faith and hope and trust, and love as surely as he 
would love his country." Again, in a more explicit statement, 
at the beginning of the concluding chapter of the book, we 
read: The view here set forward "is that the power to which 
any individual man is subjected is not exercised by any separ- 
ate personal being wholly outside men, but is what results from 
the mutual influence of all men, and of all the component 
parts of the nniverae, however small they may be, upon one 
another; and which these units are able to exert because they 
all, whether atoms or men, are self-active individuals with 
properties and characteristics of their own." We are assured 
that God is not a separate person any more than France is a 
separate person, and yet the Frenchman loves and is loyal to 
France as something ideal, something great and inspiring, 
something to which he can give his utmost of loyalty and devo- 
tion. As France or any other country is not a distinctly per- 
sonal and concrete thing, but an idea, a ^mbol, and a tangible 
fact not the less, so is God, though no more personal than one's 
country, something that can win and hold our loyalty. We 
can give that loyalty, not to some intangible mythical being 
in the heavens, but to our country and to our fellow-men. 
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"In this view," according to Toungbusband, "things do not 
consiat of God, man, and matter, each separate and distinct 
from the other. They form rather one single, inter-connected, 
and intimately related whole; a whole which is in process, 
in process of betterment, and which is animated by a spirit 
issuing from the parts, but which in turn fashions and moulds 
them, making and remaking the same material over and over 
again, but itself enduring continuously and being continually 
bettered." 

It may seem to those who have been trained to accept the 
idea of an anthropomorphic God or the God of metaphysics 
and theology, that Younghusband is giving them nothing 
more than a shadow for the reality, that his God cannot work 
miracles or answer prayer or corae into the world for the re- 
demption of men. The striking fact is, that having been taught 
all this, and having heard it from his youth up, and having had 
great adventures, seen much of men and of the causes which 
direct the actions of nations, he turns from it all, and under 
conditions of the utmost distress, when he is face to face with 
death, finds for himself what he regards as a larger and saner 
conception of religion, and of the moving forces which control 
the world and the actions of men. He clearly says that the 
power he has actually found working in the affairs of men and 
nations is not the hand of an Almighty God resident in the 
heavens, but is an influence issuing from men themselves, from 
the earth from which they spring, and from the whole uni- 
verse of which the earth and men are only a part. 

So far from thinking that this faith of his will make the 
world dark and the grave forbidding, Younghusband closes 
his second book on a note of aspiring faith and triumphant 
conviction. They who have acquired truly this faith, he as- 

i his readers, will be caught up in the rush of the uni- 
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versal spirit, and will be filled with a love of their kind which 
will csnae them, with aomething like maternal inatinct, to 
stretch far forward and sacrifice the best that they can make 
themselves, for the good of the future it is their part to create. 
Thb is the trimnphant note with which he brings to an 
end his religious interpretation of what may be called a re- 
ligion of hmaanity: "When the generality of men have ab- 
Horbed into their minds what has long been in the minds of 
great thinkers, that the power which so inflaences their lives 
is within the world and within themselves, and that it is on 
themselves therefore that they must rely ; when this idea has 
saturated the literature, the music, the art, the hymns, the 
prayers of the people, and when the whole atmosphere in which 
they are brought up is one of reliance of men on themselves, 
of faith in the spirit within them and of pride in a destiny 
which lies in their own keeping, then men will no longer feel 
the need of the comfort which belief that they are shielded and 
nurtured by some invisible Qod affords. They will feel erect 
and self-supporting, and by a greater reliance on themselves 
they will have acquired that firmness of purpose so necessary 
for great achievements, and that strength of character without 
which it wo^d be impossible to bear the burden of responsibil- 
ity which the new freedom will entail." 



In Mr. Britling Sees It Through, Herbert George Wells ei- 
pressed himself with some emphasis in regard to the nature of 
Qod, declaring that, if there were any such being as the the- 
ologians describe, he would bring the great world-war to an 
end. He went on to say that God is finite, that he struggles as 
men struggle, and that he is human with love and tenderness 
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as men are human. If God is to be anything to men, Bays Hr. 
Britling, he must be limited and defined as men are. The 
young men, on both sides, who had lost their lives in the great 
struggle o£ nations, were declared to be with God, and God 
present tenderly with them. 

The reviewers immediately said that H. G. Wells, who had 
hitherto been indifferent to religion, had now, on account of 
, been awakened to its meaning and its importance. 
The fact is, however, that in First and Last Things: A Con- 
fession of Faith and Rule of Life, published in 1908, six years 
before the war began, Wells gave a concise statement of his 
philosophical and religious beliefs. Nothing which has ap- 
peared in God the Invisible King or any of his other later 
books was absent from that one, at least in general outline. 
Some of his arguments are given in greater detail, and he has 
elaborated on some of them ; but all the essentials are in that 
earlier work. In that work, writing of belief, he says that the 
universe must have a meaning, that it must show forth order 
and co-ordination, and that there is in it an ultimate rightness 
and significance of meaning. 

Wells goes on to say that he is greatly attracted by the 
phrases in which the personal purpose of the universe is ex- 
pressed, and is not averse to declaring his belief in God. Yet 
he immediately remarks that we can occasionally best serve 
the God of truth by denying him. He confesses, however, that 
the sense of personality in the universe is very strong. He 
adds: "If I am confessing, I do not see why I should not con- 
fess up to the hilt. At times in the silence of the night and in 
rare lonely moments, I come upon a sort of communion of my- 
self and something that is not myself. It is perhaps poverty 
of mind and language obliges me to say then this universal 
scheme takes on the effect of a sj-mpathetic person — and my 
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communion a qaality of fearless worship. These moments hap> 
pen and they are the supreme fact in my religious life to me, 
they are the crown of my religious experiences." 

It is evident, however, that Wells is not here speaking of 
the metaphysical and theological God of the churches, hut of 
an imaginative being, an ideal of humanity, the projection of 
the trend of the whole of human life through the ages. The 
race flows through us, and what God means is that the species 
lives in us, a continuous flow of a controlling and sustaining life. 
Wells confesses that this idea may seem vague and indefinite ; 
but he adds that it is mystical, and therefore all the more sug- 
gestive and inspiring. He believes that even he may contribute 
to the forming of that great being, as all men have been doing 
throughout the ages. In the world of both man and nature 
he finds beauty, and that is the true revelation of God. There 
is also power, and that, somehow, is one with beauty. These 
two are in all the universe, and they give life its meaning. His 
statement is this: "Things move to power and beauty; I say 
that much, and I have said all that I can say." 

Wells says very positively that he does not believe in im- 
mortality, that there is no abiding of the individual apart from 
the life of the species, and of those things which belong to all 
men in common. His position on this subject he states in these 
words: "I am not the continuing thing. I personally am ex- 
perimental, incidental. I feel I have to do something, a num- 
ber of things no one else could do, and then I am finished and 
finished altogether. Then my substance returns to the com- 
mon lot." 

These statements will make it clear that neither Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through nor God the Invisible King has anything 
essential to add to what had been written in the earlier book. 
Few read First and Last Things because it was a philosophical 
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work, many read Mr, BritUng because it was a novel ot great 
power. Many also read God the Invisible King, because fol- 
lowing immediately affer Mr. Britling. and being written in 
ft manner nearly approaching the novel, it was widely dis- 
cussed. In the preface to God the Invisible King, Wells says 
that he does not believe in orthodox Christianity, and that he 
does not accept Christianity in any of its forms. He especially 
rejects the doctrine of the Trinity, and condemns in the sever- 
est terms the Nicene creed and those who constructed it. He 
rejects all the creeds explicitly and frankly, does not attempt 
to conceal his indignation at the role which has been played by 
the Christian dogmas, and the manner in which they have 
been through all Christian ages obscuring, perverting and 
preventing the religious life of mankind. 

Wells expresses complete agnosticism with reference to 
God the creator, and calls this the Veiled Being, because of 
our entire lack of any real knowledge with regard to him. 
His belief is in God the Redeemer, who is finite, human, grow- 
ing, and the projection of man's hopes and ideals into a great 
constructive idea. God is not a person who can be seen and 
handled, and be is in no sense concrete and physically real. 
God is youth and God is love; by which Wells means to say 
that God is at once finite and developing, something not fin- 
ished, but advancing with the growing life of humanity. 

In many places throughout his book Wells presents re- 
ligion and God as something very real, the greatest things 
there are. Sometimes the reader may be inclined to think he 
has gone back to the old beliefs and the old faith, with such 
apparent enthusiasm and conviction does be use the terms of 
the churches. However, one need not be for more than a 
moment deceived by this emphasis laid upon the importance 
of the religious life, and the joy it may give the struggling 
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person. In fact, be ia from first to last presenting a great 
imaginatiTe conception of humanity as the real God, humanity 
as growing through the ages, and coming more and more to 
serve the interests of all its aspiring and hoping members. 
Whoever will read page 61 of Ood the Invisible King under- 
standingly, in connection with the rest of the book, will have 
no doubt that Wells means that the true God is the human 
species idealized. It is not merely the aggregate of the indi- 
viduals who have lived, and do live, who are symbolized by 
Wells under the name of God ; bat the species as an advancing 
development of the highest life known to our globe. It is the 
species as one contianons movement, subtly knit together in all 
its members, as it were, into one organism, one great life- 
force forever moving, expanding, becoming more and more 
supreme over nature and the forces that hinder its progress. 
This is Wells' ovra statement of what he conceives God to be 
as such a youth and sach a being of love: "Modem religion 
declares that though he does not exist in matter or space, he 
exists in time just as a current of thought may do; that he 
changes and becomes more even as a man's purpose gathers 
itself together; that somewhere in the dawning of mankind he 
had a beginning, an awakening, and that as mankind grows 
he grows. With our eyes he looks oat upon the universe he 
invades; with our hands he lays hands upon it. All oar truth, 
all oar intentions and achievements, he gathers to himself. He 
is the underlying human memory, the increasing human will. 
But this, yoa may object, is no more than saying that God ia 
the collective mind and purpose of the human race. Ton may 
declare that this is no Ood, but merely the sum of mankind. But 
those who believe in the new ideas very steadfastly deny that. 
God is, they say, not an aggregate but a synthesis. He is not 
merely the best of all of us, but a Being in himself composed 
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of that but more than that, as a temple is more than a gather- 
ing of stones, or a regiment is more than an accumulation of 



This God who is humanity idealized, and made into a 
great symbol of power and beauty, Wells believes may be ac- 
cepted as having a divine imperative, which he is called upon 
to obey implicitly. These are his words; "1 am obeying an 
irresistible call, I am a humble and willing servant of the 
righteousness of God." Again, in his fifth chapter he makes 
more clear his conception of the ethical force the invisible God 
brings to bear on all who would obey his will: "Its implicit 
command to all its adherents is to make plain the way to the 
world theocracy. Its rule of life is the discovery and service 
of the will of God, which dwells in the hearts of men, and the 
performance of that will, not only in the private life of the 
believer but in the acts and order of the state and nation of 
which he is a part. I give myself to God not only because I am 
so and so but because I am mankind. I become in a measure 
responsible for every evil in the world of men. I become a 
knight in God's service. 1 become my brother's keeper. I be- 
come a responsible minister of my King. I take sides against 
injustice, disorder, and against those temporal kings, emperors, 
princes, landlords and owners, who set themselves up against 
God's rule and worship." 

"We may query why Wells should think it desirable or 
necessary to apply theological terms to something quite dif- 
ferent from that to which they have been applied through many 
ages. We may think it confusing rather than illuminating to 
call idealized humanity by the name of God. We should not 
forget, however, that it is precisely this very process by which 
God has been constructed in the past, and that he is essentially 
a projection of what man is individually and collectively into 
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the great spaces of the niuTerse. The history of the nnfoIcUiig 
of religion which we have heen following proves this to have 
been the identical process throagh which all gods have come 
into existence, and have their meaning for mankind. 

Then, it is not to be forgotten that Wells is an artist of 
great constructive powers, that he makes use of a vigorous 
creative imagination, and that he has dared to think out the 
new problems in a fearless manner, with no regard to the 
wishes or the teachings of the theologians and the metaphysi- 
cians. He rightly says that he speaks for many others, that he 
is not setting forth his own private views, but the constructive 
ideas which are surging in many minds. For these reasons be 
has a right to speak, and his message is worthy of the moat 
serious consideration. 



We may now give consideration to the religious concln- 
sions of Emile Durkheim, the greatest sociologist of our time, 
who has died since these pages were written. In no small de- 
gree he interprets and justifies the beliefs of H. G. Wells, 
though the one may have known nothing of the writings of the 
other. Durkheim is of the opinion that religion is the most 
fundamental and primary fact in human life, that all other 
phases of culture, civilization, and science have evolved out 
of it. He finds religion beginning in the social life of man, a 
reaolt of his collective activities, and essentially a develop- 
ment from his social interests. It is not a product of individual 
genius, but of the collective insight, imaginative vigor, and 
constructive enterprise of social man. Religion is directly a 
manifestation of man's social interests, a product of his social 
genius, a construction of his social creativeness. 
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In the opening pages of The Elementary Forms of the Re- 
ligious Life (Les Formes elementaires de la vie religieuse}, 
Durkheim says that religion is something eminently social. 
He turns from all the individualistic interpretations of it, and 
finds that they do not accord with the historical facts, either 
those of ethnology or those of psychology. "Religious repre- 
sentations," he proceeds to say, "are collective representations 
which express collective realities." He refuses to think that 
religious rites are derived from divine personalities. He as- 
sures us that religion is more than the idea of gods or spirits, 
and consequently cannot be defined exclusively in relation to 
such beings, in this directly contradicting the definition of 
J. G. Frazer already given. 

Religion appears nowhere except as an expression of the 
central life of a group of men and women. It is always a fam- 
ily, a corporation or a city which celebrates a religious rite, 
never a solitary individual. In this respect Durkheim regards 
religion from quite another point of view than that presented 
by William James in his Varieties. Durkheim, when he de- 
fines religion, finds that it is the beliefs and practices which 
unite into one single moral community all those who accept 
them or live in accordance with their requirements. 

Durkheim accepts this conception of the nature of religion 
because he finds that it is a developmental phase of man's evolu- 
tion as an industrial, moral, and intellectual being. The life 
of mankind grows about a great tradition or a series of tradi- 
tions, results of human experience, passed on from one genera- 
tion to another, and received by all growing minds as culture, 
intellectual training, and moral inculcation. We enter into 
the life of the community in childhood, find it giving us the- 
ories of life which have been elaborating through many cen- 
turies, and initiating us into the communal interpretation of 
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the world into whicli we have arrived. We have not to think 
oar way into an explanation of life, its meanings and its duties, 
bat find these already prepared for as by those who have pre- 
ceded OS on the life march. We may in time come to doubt 
these interpretations; bat at first we accept them implicitly 
and are not able to queBtion their truthfulness. "We speak a 
language," Durkheim says in his seventh chapter, which is de- 
voted to the origin of beliefs, "that we did not make; we nse 
instruments that we did not invent; we invoke rights that we 
did not found ; a treasury of knowledge is transmitted to each 
generation that it did not gather itself. It is to society that 
we owe these varied benefits of civilization, and if we do not 
ordinarily see the source from which we get them, we at least 
know that they are not our own work." 

It is Durkheim 's conclusion that because we feel our de- 
pendence on these products of the creative energies of man- 
kind, and do not comprehend definitely how they came to us, 
we attribute them to spirits or gods, and give them a religious 
significance. These precious things, that have come to ua out 
of the past, that have tender sanctities associated with them, 
we regard aa of a divine origin, give them symbolical mean- 
ings, and say that they came to as from Ood. Dorkbeim is of 
the opinion, however, that "the sacred principle is nothing 
more nor less than society transfigured and personified." Ac- 
cordingly, we have here a means of interpreting sacred things 
and acts in lay and social terms. The process by which the so- 
cial becomes the divine Durkheim interprets in these words: 
"The individual gets from society the best part of himself, all 
that gives him a distinct character and a special place among 
other beings, his intellectual and moral culture. If we should 
withdraw from men their language, sciences, arts and moral 
beliefs, they would drop to the rank of animals. So the char- 
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acteristic attributes of human nature come from soeiety. But, 
OH the other hand, society exists and lives only in and through 
individuals. If the idea of soeiety were extinguished in indi- 
vidual minds and the beliefs, traditions end aspirations of the 
group were no longer felt and shared by the individuals, so- 
ciety would die. We can say of it what we said of the divinity: 
it is only in so far as it has a place in human eonseiousness, 
and this place is whatever one we may give it. We now see 
the real reason why the gods eannot do without their worship- 
pers any more than these can do without their gods; it is be- 
cause society, of which the gods are only a symbolical expres- 
sion, cannot do without individuals any more than these can 
do without society," 

Durkheim arrives at the conclusion that society has 
stamped itself indelibly upon every phase of individual life, 
as well as on all phases of religion, culture, and civilization. 
It is not the individual mind as individual, as possessed of ini- 
tiative and genius, which has given origin to these great eon^ 
struetive results of the experiences derived from many a gener- 
ation succeeding one another, and absorbing these products 
of individual activity. Rather is it the corporate, the organic, 
more properly the genetic, advance of mankind, which has 
made humanity what it has become. This means that life has 
grown out of life, that one phase of society has evolved out of 
another, and that religion is something ever proceeding, as 
much a revelation now as it ever has been or ever can become. 
Religion, therefore, is a process of growth, and when it is not 
that it is a cumberer of the earth. Truly, it is something that 
is evolving, that leaves behind the old, that is forever slough- 
ing off the outgrown. It does not so much give u-s new truth 
as fresh life. What it may accomplish, if it is vital and dy- 
namic, is to give society new incentives, which shall bring it 
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into vital and forceful activity towards making a better human- 
ity. What does not make for the glory of man, what does not 
lift him and set him more strongly on his feet, is not essential 
to a genuine religion. 

"The real function of religion," is the statement of Durk- 
beim, "is not to make us tbink, to enrich our knowledge, nor 
to add to the conceptions which we owe to science others of 
another origin and another character, but rather, it is to make 
us act, to aid us to live. The believer who has corojnunicated 
with his god is not merely a man who sees new truths of which 
tbe unbeliever is ignorant; but he ia a man who is stronger. 
He feels within him more force, either to endure the trials of 
existence, or to conquer them." 

Durkheim emphasizes, aa perhaps no one else has ever 
done, the constructive power of society, and that out of it 
grows every phase of knowledge, art, science, and religion. 
He refers all these back to it, and finds in it their interpreta- 
tion. He may seem to give too little credit to tbe individual 
genius ; but when one follows through his pages that worthy 
is not missed, and it is difficult to find a place for him, and es- 
pecially 80 in the realms of religion. 

Not less than in the case of Tounghusband and Wells, 
does Durkheim regard God as a projection of the collective 
consciousness of mankind. No one can more strongly empha- 
size the importance of religion than he has done, and he never 
ignores the meaning and the worth of Qod as a constructive 
force in nature and humanity. He makes no appeal to tbe 
supematnral, the miraculous, tbe occult or tbe mystical ; though 
he makes no attack upon any of them. Bather, he has no use 
for them as a man of scientific habits, who is inquiring dili- 
gently into facta, and not into surmises and theories. He 
respects tradition, he expounds ita true meaning ; but he never 
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bows to it as to something infallible. He knowa the great 
power of tradition, but he also knows that new traditions are 
being created, which will in time supersede the old ones and 
make them of no account. 



An Italian biologist. Eugenic Rignano, has published sev- 
eral important scientific works, and is the editor of Scientis, 
the international review of scientific synthesis. Id his Essays 
in Scientific Synthesis, he has devoted one of them to religious 
phenomena, in which he contends as strongly as does Durk- 
heim, that in its beginnings religion is of a social origin ; bat 
that in its more recent developments it has lost that character, 
and has come to be superseded by economies and other prac- 
tical interests. 

Psychologically, according to Rignano, primitive man 
makes for himself, at the base of all his religious conceptions, 
an irresistible association of ideas ; and the hasty generaliza- 
tion resulting from it, at every unexpected happening in the 
physical world in which he lives, leads to the opinion that 
events are caused by one or more wills similar to his own. ACan 
makes use of propitiatory acts in mitigating the anger of his 
fellowman. and he learns to apply the same method in deal- 
ing with the wills he finds acting in nature. In time the com- 
munity accepts the method of controlling the powers acting 
against or for man, and a series of rites develops to this end. 
In ancient society, Rignano assures us, religion constitutes 
alone the whole psychic scaffolding so indispensable to the 
solidarity of the social edifice; and it penetrates, regulates, 
directs, and stimulates the energies of each member of the com- 
munity at each moment of its existence. 
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"TboB it is that religion," we are told by Rignano, "raises 
and sustains all the social institations, which serve as dikes, 
either to contain and canalize the course of certain aeries of so- 
cial facts or relations, or to oppose an irresistible barrier to 
anti-social acts or relations. Every social thing, i. c, that it 
is of collective interest to fix and to preserve, becomes at the 
same time a sacred thing, which may not be toached without 
sin. Civil obligation and religiotiB duty are one and the same 
thing." 

It is shown that law is of a pnrely religious origin; and of 
the same source are those regulations which class the members 
of society according to age, sex, celibacy or marriage, profes- 
sion, caste, and so on. In fact, every activity of a social inter- 
est was controlled by religion. Especially was this true of 
all the activities which depended absolutely on their simulta- 
neous and co-ordinated character. There was no individual 
or collective economic fact which was not invested with a 
sacred nature, and in that manner imposed on society for gen- 
eral observance. The calendar, moral requirements, ceremonies 
connected with agriculture, the psychic habits growing out of 
primitive gregariousness, war in all its phases, the derivation 
and sanctions of government, were all of a religious origin, and 
the means of expressing and enforcing its rites and beliefs. 
Rignano mentions war capeciaUy as approved by religion, and 
as one of the most important means of its extension and em- 
phasis. 

In the modem world, however, this intimacy of religion 
and social development has lost its meaning. With the prog- 
ress of mankind "we see all these causes, which have contrib- 
uted in the past to the creation and development of the reli- 
gious organ, growing now weaker and weaker, especially in 
the civil societies of our own time, and tending one after an- 
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■ other to disappear, because there have been gradually formed 

H distinct organs for these functions, always useful, which rc- 

r ligion alone hitherto exercised, or because the need of others 

for these functions of religion is no longer felt." 

Social institutions and law now have no regard for religion, 
and develop quite independently of it. The divine sanctions 
which condemned anti-social acts in the past have now no 
meaning, and have been replaced by legal processes and secular 
punishments. The religious bond has been replaced by the 
economic, and the sentiment of social solidarity succeeds to the 
influences formerly exercised by religion. Owing to the devel- 
opment of the new industrial and economic forces the old re- 
ligious sanctions have ceased to function, and religion is con- 
demned to a slow atrophy of its control of human affairs. Dogma 
is being shaken off and faith is weakening on every hand. "The 
prodigious development of science in every branch of knowledge, 
the diffusion of technical culture and of instruction in general, 
the popularization of the conception of natural laws, immutable, 
and regulating the various transformations of matter, all these 
facts, which give to the mind a scicntiiic as opposed to a religions 
outlook, ultimately exercise a destructive influence on religious 
beliefs, which becomes more and more efficacious, in proportion 
as the organ destined to support and strengthen those beliefs 
has lost from day to day its functional energy." 

Not only is the religious ot^au in a continuous process of 
atrophy, but the economic and seientifle developments which are 
replacing it are growing stronger with every year. The result 
is a direct attack upon religion and its several institutions and 
beliefs. As the workers of the world grow stronger and better 
organized they find religion leas important to them; and some 
day they will sweep away those social and religious guarantees 
which underlie much of what has been regarded as of primary 
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importance. There is taking place, also, a moral erotntion away 
from religion; and conduct, individual and social, no longer de- 
pends on the old sacred sanctions. A collective conscience is 
being developed, which is having a marvellous growth, and 
makes religion no longer essential. It is this power which is 
fighting human evils, and is destined in time to conquer them. 
"Built up by every means of communication and transmission 
of thought, by the most varied methods of the propagation of 
ideas, by all of what we call the organs of public opinion, by 
every kind of meeting and association adapted to elicit and to 
express the resultant of many individual wills, by all the repre- 
sentative systems in every department of social activity, this 
complex apparatus of the collective conscience now allows, with 
greater and greater facility and perfection, and in an ever-in- 
creasing number of cases, of concerted agreement and action be- 
tween the components of each social group or sub-group, and 
thus between all the members of society in general. It exercises 
in consequence an ever-increasing and decisive influence in aU 
domains of social activity, and also in the domain of morality." 
The conclusion of Bignano is that rel^ion is slowly dying, 
but that it is being replaced by what is truer, by what answers 
more truly to modem needs, and by what is far more effective as 
an individual and social support. Onided by principles of pnrely 
rational order, society is pn^ressing with tranqoil serenity to- 
wards a great future. As religion loses more and more of its 
social force, as a guide and support of human commnnities, in 
its regenerated form it may become a snpport to individoals, 
and especially to those of a mystical tendency. In this purely 
individual form it may keep alight within its heart the sacred 
torch of religion, and trannnit that light from one generation 
to another while human life endures. 
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Another Italian, Benedetto Croce, is of the opinion that re- 
ligion is nothing else than mythology, and that it is being saper- 
eeded by philosophy. Croce 's philosophical writings have re- 
cently attracted much attention, for he is the author of a series 
of volumes on the philosophy of spirit, which shows that he has 
been greatly influenced by Hegel. This system includes Logic as 
a science of pure concept. Aesthetics as science of expression 
and general linguistics, and a treatise on philosophy as a practi- 
cal economic and ethic. He has also published works on what is 
living and what is dead in the philosophy of Hegel, and one on 
historical materialism and Marxist economy. He is also the 
editor of a philosophical review called La Oritica. 

In his chapter on mythology, to be found in his Logic, 
Croce expresses the opinion that religion is identical with myth- 
ology, and that its basis is no more substantial. Whatever is 
real in religion, and with a solid foundation, is identical with 
philosophy. Therefore, he entirely discards religion as valaeless, 
and as without any substantial meaning for the thought of to- 
day. He classes the narrative of Adam and Eve, who eat of for- 
bidden fruit and are driven out of paradise, with the stories of 
Phoebus, Daphne, and Prometheus, as of the same nature. The 
Hebrew story of a God Creator is of the same character as the 
Greek myths of Uranus and Qaea, the birth of Chronos and the 
Titans. To be classed with these myths are those of paradise, 
with its immortal life, the son of God who comes into the homan 
world, and the apocalyptic visions of a regenerated earth. 

According to Croce mythology results from giving concepts 
a personified form, and it is the fundamental error of religion. 
In so far as the revelation on which religion rests is not of the 
spirit of thought, it is nothing more than mythol<^, with its 
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lo^cal contradictions. Sach religion has its origin and its es- 
sence in myth, it is necesaary that it should be rejected for 
philosophy, which has its justification and its credentials in 
the natare of thought. Philosophy is the only true religion, ] 
and more and more religion takes on the philosophical form. 
If it does not make this transition it remains aa error, and 
can be nothing else. Croce says that religion, when divorced 
from philosophy, degenerates into blind fancy and empty 
concepts. When religion would save itself from criticism it is 
obliged to have resort to philosophy, and it is then called the- 
ology. "Theology is philosophism, " to use the translation of 
Douglas Ainslie, "because it works with concepts which are 
empty of all historical and empirical content. Myth becomes 
d(^ma; the myth of the cxpolsiou fnan paradise becomes the 
dogma of ori^ual sin ; the mytii of the son of God becomes the 
dogma of the incarnation and of the Trinity." 

In his chapter on the consolations of philosophy, Croce as- 
sures us that religion has no comforts which are permanent for 
the thinking person. Philosophy has made the concepts of God 
and immortalify more exact, and it has liberated them from the 
impurities with which they did abound. Those who have reaUy 
thought about them have never found true consolation in their 
absurdities. No Ood outside the world, a despot ruling the uni- 
verse, can lead to anything else than fear ; and he may be often 
the cause of maledictions. The belief in immortality gains 
nothing from its theological interpretations; and these are more 
and more called in question by those who think. 

Croce recognizes four great fundamental forms of knowl- 
edge — logic, esthetics, economics, and ethics. There is no fifth, 
and therefore religion is in no sense to be regarded as affording 
knowledge in any form apart from these primary forms of phi- 
losophy. Religion sometimes partakes of the nature of esthetics, 
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Bometimes of logic, and is, conseqaently a mere hybrid. As myth- 
ology it is now art and now pbiloeophy. However, though all 
that is troe in it is of the nature of philosophy, yet as such it 
is never of the real nature of a philosophical system. Rather 
is religion of the nature of art, a work of the imagination and of 
intoition, bat without verifying means for correcting its false 
perspectives and visions. 

In that volume of his philosophy devoted to esthetics, Croce 
says, in the translation of Wildon Carr, presented in his inter- 
pretation of that philosopher: "Where there is no knowlec^e 
there is no religion, and religion is not a form of knowledge 
distinguished from other forms, for it is sometimes an expression 
of practical aspirations and ideals, sometimes a historical nar- 
rative, sometimes a conceptual science, dogmatic theology. With 
equal cogency, then, we may maintain both that religion is 
destroyed by the progress of human knowledge and that it al- 
ways persists in that progress. To primitive peoples, religion 
was the whole patrimony of knowledge ; to us our patrimony of 
knowledge is our religion. Its content has changed, has ameli- 
orated, has become refined; in the future it will contrive to 
change, to be ameliorated, to become refined ; but its form does 
not change, that is always the same. How those who would pre- 
serve religion as a theoretical human activity side by side with 
art and philosophy would use it, I do not know. It is not pos- 
sible to preserve an imperfect and inferior knowledge side by 
side with the knowledge which goes beyond it and invalidates it." 



An Engli^ interpreter of religion who has been to a con- 
siderable extent influenced by Durkheim, as also by Bergson, 
is Jane Ellen Harrison. Her Prolegomena to the Study of 
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Greek Beligion, and Iter Thenus : A Study of the Social Origins 
of Greek Religion, are works of the first importance, being 
standard anthorities on the sabjeets with which they deal. A 
more recent, 1915, small volume of essays entitled Alpha and 
Omega, presents some most interesting interpretations of her 
religious experiences. Brought up in a strict low-chorch Ang- 
lican family, when she went to London and becaaie a lecturer 
at Newnham, her early teachings quite dropped away from her, 
and she became indifferent to chnreh f orm» and belief. Gradu- 
ally she found herself greatly inteie§ted in Greek art and 
philosophy ; but at last it dawned upon her that what she really 
cared for in her absorbing Greek studies was religion, every 
phase of which drew and held her with its naturalness and its 
charm. 

In the essay which gives title to her book, she says that "it 
happened rather oddly that what I really was interested in was, 
not Greek art, but Greek relifpon, and even Greek literature 
held me largely for its profoundly religious content. So, gradu- 
ally I worked and lectored more and more on Greek mythology, 
and less and less on Greek art ; and then, again, I found it was 
not mythology really interested and drew me, save for its poetry, 
but ritual and religion. I was always hankering after that side 
of things, wanting to understand it, excited about it. . . . I was 
studying a vital and tremendous impulse — a thing fraught in- 
deed with endless peril, but great and glorious, inspiring, worth 
all a lifetime's devotion. 

"And then bit by bit I came to see that the thing I loved, 
that beckoned to me and drew me irresistiblyj was religion ; the 
thing that hampered and thwarted and even disgusted me was 
theology. Theology is the letter that killeth, religion the spirit 
that maketh alive, and if the good ship Relitpon is to live in to- 
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day's turbulent waters, we must shrink, we must throw over- 
board the Jonah of theology." 

In these essays Harrbon tnakes it quite plain that she is 
not only a. heretic and an agnoetic, but also an atheist. In this 
same essay she says in plainest terms: "To be an Atheist, to 
renounce eikonic theology, is to me personally almost an essen- 
tial of religious life. I say this in no spirit of paradox, but aa 
a matter of deep conviction. The god of theolc^ is simply an 
intellectual attempt to define the indefinable; it is not a thing 
lived, experienced ; it almost must be a spiritual stumbling-block 
today. ... It is not only that the particular forms of theology 
are dead, but that the idea of theology — i. e., a science of the 
unknowable — is, if not dead, at least, I venture to think, dying. 
God and reason are contradictory terms," Then she avows her- 
self a deeply religious Atheist, who has been largely infiueneed 
by Bergson, whose philosophy she regards as having given a 
shattering blow to theology, "because all theology is but a thinly- 
veiled rationalism, a net of illusive clarity cast over life and its 
realities." 

In being a heretic Harrison feels that she is assuming an 
almost human obligation, because the gist of it is free personal 
choice in act, and especially in thought, and the rejection of 
traditional faiths and customs. In tribal society heresy was im- 
possible, and even in the time of our grandfathers it made one 
something of a social outcast. Now it has become an intellectual 
as well as a social duty. In taking this view of heresy, how- 
ever, we must recognize that orthodoxy results from the action 
of herd instincts, hence it becomes an obligation of progressive 
persons to bring the herd instincts to the side of what is modem 
and rational. Heresy, being the child of seieuce-, while it holds 
fast to its mother's hand, may run with swiftness and certainty. 

In her definition of religion Harrison follows Durkbeim, 
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her statement taking this form: "Beligion is not the aspiration 
of the indiridoal sool after a god, or after the unknown, or after . 
the infinite ; rather it is the expression, utterance, projection of I 
the emotion, the desire of a group. Now, btstoricaUy this is ) 
troe of the geneus of religion. That I hold is established. Be- 
ligion, in its rise, is indistingnisbable from social custom, em- 
bodjdng social emotion." In the course of time social combina- 
tions have enlarged, the individnal has come into a right to act 
and think for himseU; but religion largely remains a form of 
the ooUective attitude of great bodies of men and women. Free- 
dom of thought has been secured, but essentially religion fo- 
cuses the social consciousness and aspirations. She accepts the 
eondusicm that the only real forces to-day are the group forces, 
and these give to religion its meaning and its power. 

The condosion reached by Harrison is that man was never 
so little theological as he is to-day, bat that be was never so pro- 
foundly religious, so passionatdy social, the two words having 
essentially the same meaning ftn- her. If we would keep religion, 
we are told, in the essay on Alpha and Omega, we must allow 
theology to go. It is a chief hindrance to the progress of re- 
ligion, and its retention means that the two will die together. 
The basis of theology is the idea of revelation, a body of super- 
natural truth. In discarding theology, it is evident that Harri- 
son would permit revelation to go with it, as no longer having 
a real meaning for the thinking of to-day. "It is sufficient," she 
says in the essay tm Darwinism and Beligion, "to recall that 
'revelation' included such itons as the creation of the world out 
of nothing in six days ; the making of Eve from one of Adam's 
ribs ; the temptati<m of a talkii^ snake ; the confusion of tongues 
at the tower of Babel ; the doctrine of original sin ; a scheme of 
salvation which demanded the vir^ birth, vicarious atononent, 
and the resurrection of the material body. The scheme was un- 
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folded in sd infallible book, or, for one section of Christians, 
goarded by the tradition of an infallible chnrcli, and on the ac- 
ceptance or refusal of this scheme depended an eternity of weal 
or woe. There is not one of thrae doctrines that has not now 
been recast, softened down, mysticized into something more con- 
formable with modem thinking. It is hard for the present gen- 
eration, nnless their breeding has been singularly archaic, to 
realize that these amazing doctrines were literally held and be- 
lieved to constitute the very essence of religion; to doubt them 
was a moral delinquency," 

The whole tenor of Harrison's interpretation of religion 
and theology in this book would lead to the conclusion that these 
doctrines are of a mytholc^ieal nature, as much so as the Gre^ 
conception of Olympus, its gods and its beliefs. If Christianity 
has a meaning for the life of to-day it does not lie in the direc- 
tion of these mythological conceptions, but in quite another di- 
rection. We have discarded the myths of the Greeks, Baby- 
lonians, and Hindus; and it is quite time that we rejected those 
of the Hebrews and Christians. Religion gains nothing what- 
ever by retaining beliefs thinking men and women, as these 
pages have shown, are coming more and more to reject. We are 
to recognize the fact that theology is based on myth and meta- 
physics (myth stated in abstract form) ; and that it is quite 
time we turned away from both with scorn. What theology 
means to Harrison she has well stated in the essay on Darwin- 
ism and Religion, in saying that "man has provided himself 
through the processes of his thinking with a supersensuous 
world, the world of sense-delusion, of smoke and cloud, of dream 
and phantom, of imagination, of name and number and image." 

In the same essay we read that man worships, feels and acts ; 
and, as the result of his feeling and action, projected into his 
confused thinking, he develops a god. Man projects his own 
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thought into universe and caUa it god, bows before it and wor- 
ships. Gods are a part of theology, and both are necessarily 
temporary, constantly giving place to those which are more mod- 
em and rational. "We know now that, all over the worid, a 
people of peasants tilling the fields, dependent much on weather 
and climate and nature generally, will have as their gods vague 
daemones. But a people vigorous, self-reliant, practically efiS- 
cient, a people of conquereis, immigrants, colonial, whether Hel- 
len or Teuton, always make their gods in. human shape. They 
believe in themselves, and they project their own images. Qod 
is for them what they trust and believe in — that is, their own 
right arm. Religion is transfigured morality." Again: "Mo- 
rality is social, due to the reaction of man on man ; it is human. 
But religion is our reaction to the whole, the unbounded whole." 



An American psycholc^t, who to a considerable extent 
accepts the same positions in regard to the nature of religion as 
those presented by Emile Durkheim, is James Mark Baldwin. 
He has published numerous psychological works, and is the editor 
of the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. In his little 
book on Darwin and the Humanities, Baldwin says that we can- 
not rest content with the individualistic theory of religion, the 
view that it springs up in the individual in the form of rational 
insight or private intuition; but, as the result of comparative 
and anthropological studies, we must regard it as of social origin 
— always an institution of gradual evolution, embodying the 
results of social intercourse. Always and everywhere it is a so- 
cial phenomenon, and grows out of the life of the social group. 
When the group is primitive in its character, such will be the 
religion, that is, communal and tribal. As the group advances 
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in size, in affiliation of its parts, and in co-ordination of its 
forces, the religion will become more integral and nobler. 

Baldwin finds that God is an expression of the ideals of the 
group and of the individual, for he says that the ideal self is 
God. As he indicates by his interpretation of the nature of the 
self, which is a growth from social contacts, he must regard 
the self embodied in the nature of Ood as essentially social in its 
origin and nature. "God is a construction of the imagination," 
he observes, "beyond the concrete cases of selfhood that we 
know; it is an ideal set up and considered as actual. Considered 
as a factor in experience, God is the supposed or imagined Self, 
which is the outcome of the self-movement toward perfection — 
the control meaning anticipated by all the partial adjustments 
which finite selves effect to one another. As the ethical demand 
or postulate is one of a completed aoeia! order, and its ideal is 
one of harmonious practical relationships on a social community ; 
so the religious demand or postulate is that of a perfect self, a 
fully realized or complete person, in whom the opposition be- 
tween private and public interests would be completely over- 
come." 

Baldwin adds that the deity shows the growth of the normal 
social relations, and reflects their character, because he is the 
projected personal ideal of the group. The individuals of the 
tribe think of the deity as apart from themselves because he is 
personal, yet he is the controlling spirit of their collectivity, 
the voice, the oracle of the group. In a true sense the deity oE 
the tribe is the tribal spirit, and he is thought of in terms of the 
tribal self. This holds good through all advancing stages of 
social evolution, though, as this advances, the individual is less 
and less subject to the arbitrary control of the collectivity. Ac- 
cordingly, the deity becomes of a larger and more humane type, 
and represents a finer and more ethical ideal. 
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Baldwin is the author of four volumee devoted to a system 
of genetic logic, the fourth of which he calls a Qenetlc Theoiy 
of Beality. The second part of this work is lai^^y devoted to 
the problons of social growth in C4»inection with the evolution 
of religion. Baldwin regards God sa (Hie of the personages in 
the social relation, and of sach a nature as this relation would 
suggest. He is not an arbitrary, aatocratic being in some sphere 
away from the interests of human beings ; but is in actual and 
intimate connection with their interests. He probably does not, 
as Durkheim does, regard Qod as humanity personified and ideal- 
ized to represent the bluest standard to which it can attain; 
but he evidently is quite unwilling to set Qod in any plaoe^r 
time apart from the human fellowship in all its meanings. Qod 
is a symbol, and whUe both actual and ideal, ia never to be dis- 
sociated from human interests. 

"Religion of humanity," Baldwin says, "to be a religion, 
must mean religion of ideal humanity ; but this is what religion 
of divinity also means. For divinity is humanity idealized in 
both its aspects, individual and social." Religion being always 
a social ideal, it is not possible that the deity should escape from 
that character or become something outside humanly and above 
it. All ideals being products of the imagination, built upon 
knowledge, but going beyond it, the ideal person, Qod, must also 
be a construction of the imagination, and hence receive his 
nature and his character, "Qod is the final and comprehensive 
value of the life of feeling and will," is another statement of 
Baldwin; "and as reality, this postulate gives coocreteness to 
the ideal contained in the whole series of social and moral 
values." If the meaning of these statements ia fully appre- 
hended, Baldwin is in sympathy with Durkheim in assu m i n g 
that God in all his phases of development, from the lowest 
to the h^hest, ia a reflecti<H) of the social oonaciousness of one 
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or another human society, the innermost expression of itself as 
a social body, a fellowship of kindred spirits. So understood 
Qod becomes the real meaning of religion, in becoming the ideal 
of that type of society the group aspires to become, and is organ- 
izing its forces to realize. This means that the deity and the 
religion of a people cannot go far beyond the actual life lived 
by its membership from day to day. 



Boy Wood Sellars, a professor of philosophy in an Amer- 
ican university, has published one of the most r&dieal of books, 
which he entitles The Next Step in Beligion. At one time a 
student in a theological seminary, he has evidently studied 
widely the history of religion. He has given attention to a wide 
range of other subjects for he has published books on Critical 
Realism, The Next Step in Democracy, The Essentials of Lo^c, 
and The Essentials of Philosophy. 

The chief contention of Sellars is, that religion originates 
in mythology, his second chapter being devoted to that subject. 
He is of the opinion that theology must be superseded by science, 
which must reconstruct for us the universe, morals, and our so- 
cial institutions. He insists that the conflict between science and 
religion has by no means ceased, and he devotes a chapter to 
that subject. He claims that there is an ever-increasing number 
of persons who believe that science and philosophy must take 
the place of religion or give it a thorough reconstruction. The 
battle waged in the time of Huxley and Tyndall has not ceased 
to rage, but has shifted its points of contention. He says that 
the new battle is being waged around psychology and philosophy. 
Already the struggle is going on between those who defend 
the theory of an extra-organic soul and those who prove by 
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means of the laboratories of biolc^ and psychology, that the 
mind and body are inseparable. This contention cannot end 
until the old conception of the soul, bom of animism, has been 
brought to its end. 

On the sabject of the old dnalism of body and mind Sellars 
gives forth no uncertain affirmation that a unity of conception 
is demanded. "I am inclined," he says in his chapter od the 
soul, "to prophesy that p^chology and physiology will reach 
an adjustment of their principles before many years have passed, 
and that consciousness and mind will take their places along 
with mass and enei^y in the scientific view of nature. The 
old dnalism of soul and body will pass away and give place to 
a flexible naturalism." He contends, also, that human person- 
ality is a function of the sub-lunar life, of the physiological 
oi^animn, of the sky and soil, and of the restless struggle of man 
with nature. In his opinion when the mind-body problem is 
solved, there will go with it the last bulwark of the old super- 
naturalism. "Man will be forced to acknowledge that he is an 
earth-child whose drama has meaning only upon her bosom. It 
is my firm conviction, he aSBrms, "that the clear realization 
of this fact will startle men into insights and demands of far- 
reaching import." 

In his criticism of theol<^ Sellars is definite and explicit. 
In treating of the evolution of Christianity he says that the 
theology of the church fathers, councils and scholastics has in 
our time been mellowed into a universalistic outiook and a 
strong ethical trend. "I challenge anyone to develop a really 
tenable system of theology, a system which is selfHMtnsiatent 
and relevant to the world as we know it. I am certain that it 
cannot be done. As a student of ethics, my growing conviction 
has for some time been that these traditional controversies and 
modea of approach to human life are barren and irrelevant, be- 
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cause they cast absolutely no light upon human problems, so- 
cial or personal. Modem ethics and theology have ceased to 
have any genuine commerce. The one is in touch with the 
sciences of biology, sociology, psychology and criminology; the 
other, by its very nature, can gain nothing from these sciences." 

Contrasting theology with science our author maintains that 
the logic of revelation is the logic of the auto da fe; but that the 
logic of science is tested by fact. Theology cannot bring about 
agreement among men; but this is the very purpose and spirit 
of science. The romantic spiritualism on which theology rests 
must give way to that humanistic naturalism which sees cleariy 
what is man's true place in the world. It will be a great relief 
when narrow sectarianism, cruel bigotry, and the obecuriuitism 
of supematuralism are putted from religion. 

Because of its worship of the Bible Christianity has set too 
high a value on beliefs which are doomed to destruction. The 
Bible miracles are uncompromisingly rejected as a part of the 
mythical and supernatural view of the world and man's rela- 
tions to it. They lead to all sorts of superstitious beliefs, and 
have hindered real progress toward a rational conception of 
nature and life. The miraculous tales of the New Testament 
have done an incalculable amount of harm, for the basis on 
which they rest is weak. They do not fit into the world of ex- 
perience as we know it. "The assertion that Qod performs 
miracles, like the similar assertion that be created the world, is 
purely hypothetical and unverifiable." 

The very idea of a personal God, who works miracles, who 
answers prayers, who directly controls the events of nature, 
and who works on the side of man through providential agents 
is in need of justification. In dealing with the stories of crea- 
tion, Sellars says that "to assign to a hypothetical agent called 
God, powers sufficient to produce what experience tells us exists 
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explaina uotliiiig. The primaiy assmnption, of coarse, is th&t 
there must have been a creation ; bat the conception of evolntion 
has attacked that assumption at its very fouiidati(»i. " We are 
outsrrowing the conception of personal wills acting in the oni- 
verse, whether interpreted by polytheism or monotheism. The 
idea of a youthful and developing god appeals to a goodly 
number of persons now; and in many directions there is an 
advance to an imperscmal conception of the caosing agent or 
agents in all the affairs of the nniverse. We are coming to ex- 
plain by means of natural causes all the happenings in nature 
and humanity, and we need not, therefore, appeal to a saper- 
natoral agent. "All of man's ideas are human ideas, and so 
his idea of his Qod and the very personality and moral outlook 
of that God reflect the social standards which are in force around 
the individual. If human justice is cruel, God's justice is strict 
and unyielding." In the newer conceptions of deity God be- 
comes a part of the universe in every respect, and the universe 
is to be regarded as co-existent with deify. 

As the idea of Qod has grown out of social and political 
conditions at the several stages of its development, so has the 
belief in immortality. The idea of another life has given a false 
perspective to the conditions of this one. Sellars is of the opinion 
that this belief has never been a healthy one for tlie human race. 
It serves as a narcotic, and it falsifies the real issues of human 
progress. 

Sellars is appreciative of Jesus and his teachings, but he is 
not appreciative of the theory of the messianic mission of this 
or any other great religious person. He seems to have some 
doubt as to the real existence of the New Testament personage, 
and apparently attributes the origin of theological Christianity 
to Paul. The Messiahs, Buddhas and Mahdis he finds to be prod- 
ucts of the race ima^nation, and are to be interpreted fnnn that 
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point of view. CtuiBtianity waa not the creation of a aingle 
mind, but was the flowering of religions mytholi^y. The deiflca- 
tioa of Jeaos is certain to be outgrown. What has grown up 
aboat him in the way of legend and myth is to be duplicated by 
nearly all the other higher religions. ' ' He was not bom mirac- 
olously, nor was he preezistent as the Word or Logos. These 
terms do not fit into an outlook dominated by science. To call 
him the Son of Qod in an exclusive sense is not warranted by 
the facts, nor has it any dear meaning for the present age. . . . 
Jesus was a noble and tender-hearted man with the belieb of his 
age. To speak of him as ideally perfect and sinless is absurd 
just because these terms are absolutes where relatives alone 
have meaning. Like most theological terms they cut themselves 
loose from their necessary setting, which, in this case, is human 
nature and society." 
\ What is to take the place of tiieology, and what is to give 
-sanction to the developing religion t According to Sellars it is 
jto be found in ethics and science. Throughout his book he 
emphasizes the importance of science and its fundamental princi- 
ples. Its spirit and its method are to be everywhere applied in 
the future, and nothing is to be accepted without its sanctions. 
This is why we have here a fresh emphasis upon the ethical 
point of view. Science shows us that the moral life in all its 
phases and developments is of human origin, and that it needs 
no sanctioning of theology or from the supernatural. Christian- 
ity has given us a vicious interpretation of morality, and one 
that must be inevitably outgrown. "And the modem thinker 
is pretty well convinced that morality is a purely human afEair 
growing out of the instinctive tendencies which man has in> 
herited in the course of evolution as these find themselves in 
various situations. Moral problems are meaningless apart from 
their setting on this earth." 
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In spite of the repeated assertion that morality apart from 
belief in Ood and immortality is worthless, a steadily growing 
number of persons have reached the coaclusion that no form 
of miracolous or supernatural sanction whatever is essential as 
the basis for the ethical lite. Morality orit^nates in human 
relations, and its sanctions are those of social demands. Indeed, 
BO well is this now understood, that for the scholar and the 
thinker no other reason for being moral is demanded. In this 
sanction morality finds its supreme justification. 



This review of some of the phases of the religious life of our 
time, and of the opinions of a few of the leading thinkers of the 
present day, will help to make it clear that the repeated asser- 
tion is emphatically not true, that there has come about a com- 
plete reconciliation between religion and science, and that the 
whole trend of the time is towards the acceptance of religion in 
its generally received interpretations. The fact is, that never 
before was there so much of doubt in regard to the fundamental 
beliefs of religion as there is at the present moment. Undoubt- 
edly, there is less of outspoken criticism of the old beliefs than 
there was a half-century ago; but there is abroad far more of 
the spirit of free inquiry, and less of willingness to receive 
with onquestioning loyalty the accredited beliefs of the cbnrehee. 
There is taking place a change in the mental attitude of think- 
ing men and women, and there is developing a mental atmos- 
phere which makes belief in spirits and the supernatural less 
and less congenial to thought. It is tme that there has been a 
great awakening of interest in the occult, in the snbtle causes 
of sabconscioua phenomena ; but this is rather materialistic than 
vpiritual, result of a cravii^ for some tangible evidence in re- 
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gard to the nature of the soul and of the life that may come 
when this one haa ended. While these two tendencies go on side 
by side, and in a degree intertwine with eaeh other, it is not 
to be doubted that the profoundest movement of our time is 
towards the elimination of the supernatural, and of all that is 
oecult and spiritualistie. What we are most deeply eoneemed 
with is the future of man on this earth of ours, and how to make 
his life finer and nobler. 

What will be the attitude of this new trend of thought with 
reference to religion! Will it discard it entirely! as seema to 
be the tendency indicated by Leuba's investigations. On the 
other hand, there are many hints that the old nature-worship 
may revive, even though H. 0. Wells may hold an agnostic at- 
titude towards what be calls the Veiled Being. Religion has 
grown up around two centers of influence, that drawing it to- 
wards nature and that emphasizing its dependence on the col- 
lective life of mankind. As we have seen in reviewing the 
opinions of Wells, Durkheim, Rignano, Sellara, and Baldwin, 
the tendency at the present time is towards ignoring nature, and 
placing all the emphasis on the human side of religion. The 
physical world is often stern, forbidding, cruel, and destructive; 
and it requires much idealizing of its forces to find in them 
what is gentle, sympathetic, and responsive to the needs of 
human beings. 

The evidence collected by Leuba indicates that a large 
majority of the persons answering his questionnaire do not be 
lieve in a material god or one that can be seen, beard or felt. 
The conclusion is that Gk)d is not to be found by any searching 
through the physical universe. If we could ascend up into 
heaven wc would not find God any more fully or positively than 
we find him here. If we could make our bed in hell he would 
not be there more tangibly than we find him in the evila t 
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beeet man on the earth. If we could take the wings of the 
mommg, and dwell in the nttermost parts of the sea, his hand 
would not lead us or his right hand hold us in a manner differ- 
ent from that which we realize each day right where we are, 
and under the conditions now known to us in all onr experiences. 
How can we think that the darkness will cover us or the uight 
be light for us in any other degree than has always been known 
to mankind, simply and solely because we believe in a personal 
Oodt In no physical sense can the darkness hide Qod from us 
or the uight shine as the day or that the two must be to him 
one and the same. Such poetry has its mighty charm and its 
great consolation when we think in the manner of the animist 
or the authropomorphist. It can have no such meaning for the 
modem student of science or for him who faces the world as 
we know it to-day. 

It is undoubtedly this truth which has made H. G. Wells 
refuse to see Qod in nature as other than a Veiled Being. No 
physical exploration of the universe would bring God nearer to 
us in any physical or tangible form. Could we explore eternity, 
and fly through the infinite or go forth into the absolute, what 
evidence is there that we should come closer to God than we 
are to him right here and now 1 No senses of ours can moke him 
more real for us, and no evidences of reason or of intellectual 
speculation, can bnng him nearer or make him more responsive 
to our prayera. 

God ia a principle, an idea or an ideal, a unifying force 
throughout the universe, an energy that is manifest behind all 
phenomena. He is this or else be is collective man, man as the 
spirit which hinds together the ages, and gives meaning to all 
our experiences. God as collective man is always present with 
us, and we cannot be where he is not. We cannot escape from 
his presence if we would, and, if we understand ourselves, we 
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cannot wish to flee away from what is bmnan in its largest pro- 
pnrtioDs and in its deepest meanings. 

However unsatisfeotory such a conception of God may be 
to some persons, we may be certain that it is that towards which 
many others are moving as making it alone possible for them 
to believe in God at all. Unless we can join with Goethe in con- 
ceiving of the universe as the garment of God, we cannot give 
him a tangible form or invest him with any kind of physical 
proportions or features. If he is to be sought for anywhere in 
the physical universe, it must be as a principle, a law or an 
underlying energy. 

Otherwise, we must seek for God in the life of humanity. 
If for the moment we are willing to use theologic&l language, we 
may aay that God is incarnate in humanity, typified in its 
humanness, symbolized in its unfolding life through the agea, 
and embodied in every man, woman, and child. That is what, 
in fact, God has meant to those who have most zealously believed 
in and worshipped him. This has led all the more advanced 
religions to conceive of God as incarnating himself in man. We 
may differ from these older interpreters of religion in the be- 
lief that God incarnates himself in the unfolding life of col- 
lective humanity, and not alone in Jesus, Buddha or any other. 
Humanity as a whole, as a procession through the centuries, as 
giving an ideal of what is just, wise, and beautiful in conduct, 
is what God must mean for us of to-day. Such an idea of God 
robs it of superstition and of the superuatural, and brings him 
directly into the world of human interests as a fact and as a 
genuine reality. 

In all ages, however, from the days of primitive animism 
to these of the doctrine of the immanence of God in nature, the 
minds of men have been drawn towards various phases of the 
outward world with subtle sjTnpathy and feelings of fellowship. 
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The old world of fawns, dreads, fairies, and other similar imag- 
inative creatures, phased a strong tendency in the classic age. 
Even daring the medieval period, the most spiritual minded of 
the mystics foond in nature responses to their moods of faith 
and joy in life. Oar own time has newly awakened this tend- 
ency, as we see in the great poetry of Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Whitman, and many another. Many a man and 
woman sees God in the wide world aroond as, in the ^ory of 
sunrise, sea, flower, and star ; and in many a phase of that charm 
and beauty and mystic glow which spreads over nature in 
choice horns of sympathy with her. The grandeur of the uni- 
vene, the majesty of its endless spaces, the mightiness of its 
laws and its forces as revealed by science, will forever, we may 
believe, bring back to man that awe, that reverence, that mystic 
response of the heart, which appealed in one way or another 
to the earliest men. Here is something that religion has devel* 
oped from in some of its most important phases, and this 
tendency is not likely to grow less through any time to come 
for ima^ative minds or for poetic natures. We may see no 
fairies in the woods, find no supernatural powers lurking in the 
spaces of the sky or any great gods hiding in the vastness of the 
universe ; but not the less will nature charm, inspire and elevate 
us through all the times to come. The Veiled Being may for- 
ever remain veiled, bat that will not keep him from holding 
intercourse with the poet and with the worshipping heart. 

Nor la that other soorce of religion, the nature of man, and 
especially man as a collective being, ever likely to lose any of 
his power to quicken the mind and warm the heart In all prob- 
ability, the mythical and mystical interpretations of man's life, 
which have found numberless expressions in religion, will 
gradually disappear; and religion will come more and more to 
concern itaelf with making the world a fit place in which men 
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may live, and the life of man fit to occupy a world brought into 
subjection to human needs. No other tasks can be greater than 
these, and none are likely in the future to inspire men with such 
courage and faith. And about the developing course of man's 
evolving life may gather all courage, heroism, sacrifice, and 
loyalty. Men will learn not to make war on each other, to co- 
operate nation with nation for the promotion of every phase of 
human welfare, and to advance all tboae interests which protect 
the good of the individual and give strength and glory to the 
Uvea of nations. 

If we think that these great humanitarian tasks may be 
only materialistic, without charm and poetry, with nothing in 
them to inspire with great visions or invigorate with masterful 
ideals, then we have not read aright the history of mankind. 
The age-long wars of man with man, of nation with nation, may 
be turned into conqnests over nature, the bringing all that is 
possible of its forces into subjection to man's needs. Here is 
field for all the bravery men have ever had, as there is in the 
subduing of disease, the application of the great industrial and 
econ<Hnic forces of the world to the benefit of all who live. The 
glories of chivalry, the glamor and the pride and the charm of 
it may be directed into these new channels, and men will go 
tortii to fight the real evils men suffer under, as they did to bat- 
tle in the tournaments of old. The spirit of it m^ not be other, 
but the effects of it will be the upbuilding of all that ia 
human, instead of the destruction of individual and nation. 
When we turn our religion, our chivalry, our love of adventure, 
our desire to come into intimate communion with Ood, and 
all that lies subtly hidden in the deeper and mightier forces of 
the spiritual world, we shall be ready for these fresh endeavors, 
these attempts to serve man and to make his career on earth some- 
thing noble and truly ethical. It may be that such a vision of 
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what religion may do for the fntore of the race may not quicken 
any heart-throbs in some persons, that it will appear to be merely 
something humanitarian, and therefore not of a kind to inspire ; 
bat undoubtedly, nevertheless, the nomber of those with each 
generatitMi is growing greater who are ready to hear such a 
clarion call to rel^on and the real salvation of the world. 

VI 

Too long have we listened to the metaphysicians and the 
theol<^ian8. They have not led us to the green meadows of 
life, but into a tangled wilderness of subtleties and abstractions. 
All their beliefs and dogmas may well be swept away, since all 
of them have grown oat of the primitive animism in one form 
or another of mytholi^y or personifieation of the forces of natnre 
and of man. May we not courageously say to them to-day that 
we are done with them, for they have been false leaders, who 
have made life dat^ and forbidding 1 We are now ready for 
art, for poetry, for music, for what brightens and glorifies life. 
Too much have we heard of gin and banishment from Ood, and 
a fallen world, and the mediating power of one or another 
noble and gracious mind. We have come now to believe in all 
men and women who live, the meanest as well aa the greatest. 
We are coming to see with H. Q. Wells, that the world can never 
be truly happy until all lords and kings and owners are ban- 
ished, and all men and women are broaght into the acceptance 
of what life has to give of wisdom, opportunity, and happiness. 
The religion which reserves the world's joy and beauty for a 
few favored ones on earth or in heaven no longer appeals to us. 
We see that the world is beautiful, that the music of it, the art 
of it, the poetry of It should be for all who live. Why has not 
religion banished the slums, harried out of the world the ghet- 




toes, made impossible the simpleton and the beggarf That it 
has not we think to be the greatest possible criticism of its meth- 
ods and its aspirations. No excuse that its tasks have been other, 
that it was leading men the way to peace of soul and to heaven, 
can save it from the condemnation it deserves because of its 
infidelity to man, the greatest and the most dangerous of all 
infidelities — and the only one that is worthy of a moment's 
consideration. 

The metaphysicians and tbe theologians have made for us 
two worlds, a world of material interests, and a world of what 
is spiritual. The one world is that of food, clothing, houses, 
and the affairs of industry and economic interests. The other 
world is that of ghosts, spirits, and gods, of what belongs to the 
soul and to the world beyond the borders of time and space. 
These two worlds have been made antagonistic to each other, 
the one base and the other noble, the one material and the other 
spiritual. The one is of earth and the other of heaven ; one be- 
longing to the present, the other to the future. 

We have come more and more to think that there is no such 
antagonism of these worlds as the theologians and the philos- 
ophers have assiuned. Our thought is that there is but one 
world, that world-unity is the true conception. The antagonism 
of matter and mind is not real, but artificial, a merely meta- 
physical creation. We know body and mind only as one organ- 
ism, never separated, never truly in opposition. The belief 
that they are two, and not one, is product of the primitive 
animism, the succeeding anthropomorphism, and the still later 
succeeding metaphysics. Science knows no such distinction, 
and gives it no true support. The life of man is one, and the 
world is one. 

We must think that there is for the modem mind no world 
within a world, no spiritual universe within the material i 
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verse. This, too, is result of the primitive auimiflm, and when 
we torn back to that we see whence the conception o£ a world 
of sense and a world of ^osts or spirits has its origin. It is 
time we eliminated from onr thinking this donbleness of the 
world we know, and declared for the unity of nature and 
humanity, matter and mind. We have been deluding ourselves 
with an antagonism of materialism and spiritualism or idealism. 
We have forgotten that if man is of the earth earthy, that earth- 
iness enables him to live as a human being, and that without it 
his life would speedily come to an end. We have made material- 
ism as a philosophy to mean baseness of living, absorption in 
gross interests, devotion to self and to all that is mean; and 
therefore we have condemned it. As a fact, philosophical ma- 
terialism is no more gross or selfish than the highest idealism ; 
and we have made it so only by confounding interests and ideas 
which have no true relation with each other. Speculative con- 
ceptions as to the origin and nature of the universe have no 
necessary relation to the ethical life of the individual or the na- 
tion. Our theories as to the origin and nature of matter, and 
its relations to mind, do not determine our moral conduct. 

We cannot doubt that we live in a world of realities respon- 
sive to the senses, that is, in a world of environing conditions, 
which in large degree determine our individual lives and the 
nature of onr civilization. Within that world of concrete reality 
man has always been inclined to accept the existence of another 
world, a world not known to the senses. What \a the true 
nature of that world! The history we have passed in review 
ought to have given us the clue to its origin and its nature. But 
we have not forgotten the primitive animism, the anthropo- 
morphism of the barbarian racea, and the metaphysics of the 
more advanced peoples. We have speculated as to the relatimis 
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of body and mind, matter and spirit, and we have entangled 
onrselTes in abstract theories, in specolatitHis baTing no basis 
in reality. 

What we are coming to see very slowly, bat more and 
more clearly, is that this antagonism of body and mind, matter 
and spirit, is one created by ourselves, and has no basis in the 
nature of the universe itself. Within the material world there 
is another world, we may rightly admit ; but that other world 
is of man 's own creation. It is the world of myth and religicm, 
art and science, literature and philosophy, morality and ethics, 
culture and civilization. These all have been created by man as 
the result of his uatore as man, because of his humanity. From 
the lowliest beginning with the chipping of stones and erecting 
wind-breaks as a sort of habitation, and the gathering of food 
from where it might be had as produced by the spontaneities of 
nature, be has slowly and painfully, through countless centuries, 
built up all that world of the advancing civilization and the 
developing inner life which have made him what he is. It is 
man's creation from its lowliest to its highest forms, and he 
lives the life now of what wc call spirituality or idealism be- 
cause he has been making for himself within the earthly world 
of his material habitation another world of a kind fitted to his 
own needs. 

It would be the merest dogmatism to say that it is impos- 
sible that there should have come to man from without his own 
life, from some other world than that in which he knows himself 
to live, aids he could not otherwise secure in this great process 
of building up the world of his inner development or the spir- 
itualization of his civilization. All the claims made for such 
an outside intervention, however, do not historically justify 
themselves. They lead to every manner and degree of assump- 
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tion, and to all the Bubtleties and abetractions of theology and 
metaphysics. 

We still cling to the acceptance of a double world, a oniTerae 
within a oniverse, because we are afraid otherwise, in the rejec- 
tion of this conception, we will lose oar faitb in a personal conti- 
nuity of oar individual being hereafter. We have already seen, 
however, that the old supports of that belief are falling off from 
all thinking men and women, and that none of the evidences for 
such continuity are tmly valid for our time. As yet there is 
no positive proof that man will live beyond the grave, and the 
promise of the future is that science will bring us some light on 
that problem. Unless it does so there can be no more than 
ielief in regard to immortality. Some investigators go so far 
as to assert that we are on the very verge of such assurance; 
but as yet they have hrooght us no proof that will convince all 
inquiring minds. That way lies possibility; but we may not 
cling stubbornly to what is merely traditional in order to assure 
ourselves by such broken supports that individuality has be- 
fore it the prospect of eternity as concerns its own littleness 
within the limits of the universe. 

An ever-increasing ntunber of men and women, however, 
will dare to think that there are problems of far greater im- 
portance than the continuity of our individuality, which is as- 
sured to us, surely, in the life of the race. These independent 
minds, also, will be brave enough to believe that the universe 
is a unity, and that the inner world, the spiritual universe, is a 
part of man's culture and civilization, that he has created these 
as a phase of bis progressive advance through the ages, and 
that he is ever enlarging their scope and their certainties. He 
cannot be balked of this universe he has made for his own en- 
largement of life, and his own inner growth in what makes for 
justice and wisdom. 
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Do we wish to-day to find the most derated, the most in- 
spiring, the most spiritiul, religion 1 It is on the canvas of the 
painter, oa the pages of the poet or maybe tlie novelist. Tom 
with deeply averted &oe from the prosy preacher of traditinm 
and myths, in the shape of theology and sapematoral religion, 
if yon wish to hear the words which bnm and the thon^ts that 
quicken life ; and go to that great poet, the social creator, who in 
all ages has made reli^on, and given joy and beauty to the heart 
of man. In him and his kind yon nu^ find life and uplifting 
vision ; bat not in the preacher, nnleos he too is a poet or cre- 
ator, and <Hie who is deeply moved by the needs and the striv- 
ings of mankind. 

We have lived in the old traditions of the past, and they 
now cling to os and drag as downwards to death of the free- 
moving spirit. What we have need to recognise is, that new 
traditions are growing, that new ideals are shaping themselves 
in the life of our time. These masterfol ideas, of beauty in the 
individnal life, of a spirit of loyalty and devotion, of brother- 
hood and fellowship throoghoat all the worid of humanity, of 
peace between all nations, of world-onity and a parliament of 
man, of a religion which inspires all the strivings of man with 
hope and courage, are coming more and more to qnicken the 
minds and hearts of the men and women of our d^. Freedom 
and opportunity for the workers of the world, freedom and op- 
portunity for women everywhere — these are motives linUng 
tiiemselves with the newer religion now being bom. Care of 
every child coming into the world, training him to live for and 
with his kind, a motive that touches the inmost core of any re- 
ligion that can have meaning for the years to come. That none 
shall be bom under base and mean conditions, that none shall 
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grow in ignorance or suffer needless hanger and want in a world 
that is filled with superabundance, must be part of the coming 
religion or men will tarn from the very name of it and all that 
it has been held to mean. 

The preceding pages have revealed to ns the fact that man, 
collectively and individually, has great creative capacity. When 
we review the history of the arts and sciences, the growth of 
eoltnrc and civilization, the development of cities and nations, 
we may realize what great conBtmctive geuins man possesses. 
Nor can we ignore the evolntiou of folk-lore, legend and myth- 
ology, the remarkable creations of every tribe and people, each 
and all interesting and impressive, however simple and unimag- 
inative they may seem to be. We have no hesitation in saying 
that these mythol(^ies, wonderful and startlingly masterful as 
many of them are, may be regarded as mere fancies of the 
imaginative mind. So we say of some of the myths underlying 
the great relii^ons of the past and the present. But the Bud- 
dhist and the Zoroastrian retorts on us that our religion, of 
which we boast its reasonablenesa and its truthfulness, is no 
other in its origin than his own. It has in it as much of myth- 
ology as either of the others, and its basis in myth is quite as 
certain. Such retort of one religion against another cannot in- 
terest the inquiring mind, for he sees plainly enough that all are 
growths from the nature of man, and that the man who created 
these religions under the conditions of the past can produce 
greater ones in the time to come. Collective man has brought 
into existence every religion known to history, and what he has 
once and again produced he can not only renew, but create greater 
and more adequate types of religion for the futnre. This will be 
one of the great tasks he will undertake in the forthcoming years. 
In the past he has produced mythologies and religions uncon- 
seionsly or subconsciously ; bat in the future he will create with a 
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larger conscioosaess of what he needs and of what will be for the 
inspiring and the glorifying of humanity. 

This also we are to recognize, that man by means of his arts, 
his sciences, his religions, his ethical systems, baa created for 
himself a spiritual world, a world of hopes and dreams and vi- 
sitma, within the material world ; and in this he dwdla as in the 
real and asaured world of his desires. He wishes to escape 
from the dradgeries and brutalities and miseries of his daily 
life, and he passes into this other world of his ideals and his 
spiritual aspirations, tiiis world of bis own creation, as into 
a secure haven of peace and joy. No one man made this 
spiritual world, no prophet or poet or artist could have brought 
it into existence ; but all the men and women of all the ages have 
made it to be what it is. What has been brought into existence, 
and into an existence so real and secure that many persons 
think it the only world that has any true meaning, is now every 
day being modified, revised, improved, newly created, and made 
worthier of human habitation. Therefore, we arc not to despair 
when the old religion slips from the minds of youth and of the 
thinking men and women, for a new world is being created 
within the old one, far more beautiful, much truer to the facts 
of man's nature, and far better calculated to inspire and to 
uplift. 

What man has made, man can make again. He has created 
many a spiritual world in the past, and he can build more 
stately mansions for the soul in the years to come. The old 
creations were visionary, largely unreal, of the substance of 
dreams, shot through with ni^tmare visions; but the newer 
realms of the spirit will be finer, with sounder basic founda- 
tions in human nature, and with loftier possibilities for the 
advancing of all human interests. Bcligion, therefore, is not 
passing away, but coming into its own. It may, and doubtless 
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frill, lose the sapematnral and the miracolons, its saints and 
its prophets; but it will gain in the multitude of ita faithful 
men and women, in those who have the qaalities of the hero, 
and who can give themselves unstintedly for the service of their 
fellows. We may welcome with joy the day of this new and 
more beauteous religion, for it means that what beloi^ to 
human welfare will grow marvelonsly in every part of the world, 
and among all the races of meo. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 

Since this chapter was written there haa appeared a very 
careful interpretation of the processes of evolution, in the form 
of the lectures of HenT7 Fairfield Osbom on The Origin and 
Evolution of Life. In this work he states elearty why the 
hypothesis of the inheritance of acquired characters is not 
to be fully accepted at the preaent day. A summary of his 
conclusions is here presented for the benefit of those who may 
be especially interested in this subject. 

What Osbom believes is the fundamental biologic law he 
states in these words: "In each organism the phenomena of 
life represent the action, reaction, and interaction of four 
complexes of phj'sico-chemieal energy, namely, those of (1) 
the inorganic environment, (2) the developing organi8m( pro- 
toplasm and body-chromatin), (3) the germ of heredity-chro- 
matin, (4) the life environment. Upon the resultant actions, 
reactions, and interactions of potential and kinetic energy in 
each organism selection is constantly operating wherever there 
is competition with the corresponding actions, reactions, and 
interactions of other organisms." This law, if it does not 
wholly discard the theory of Lamarekianism does by no means 
give it sanction. 

Recent investigations are to the effect that chromatin 
and protoplasm are the earliest elements of life, that they are 
physico-chemically produced and that the first ifl possibly the 
more ancient. Primitive chromatin and protoplaam appear 
to co-exist, cells ariaing by symbiosis between the two. Chro- 
matin is the seat of heredity, and the evolution of its enei^es 
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ia essentially the evolatiOQ of life. "It ia in the inconceivable 
physico-cfaemical complexity of the mieroBCopic specks of chro- 
mation," says Osborn, "that life presents its most marked 
contrast to any of the phenomena observed within the life- 
less world." 

The mntations of de Tries, which oocor more frequently 
among plants than animals, are attributable to sudden altera- 
tions of molecular and atomic constitution in the heredity- 
chromatin, or to the altered forms of ener^ supplied to the 
chromatin during development. At the stage of the simple- 
celled organisms it would seem that the orgamsm-protoplasm 
is the more sensitive to environment, while the heredity-chro- 
matin is the more insensitive to environment, and the more 
stable, in that it has the quality of conserving and reprodaeing 
hereditary characters true to type, as in the many-celled ani- 
mals in which the heredity-chromatin is deeply buried within 
the tissue of the organism remote from direct environmental 
reactions. 

Osborn has this to say in regard to the operation of en- 
vironment on the lower forms of life: "Changes of environ- 
ment play so large and conspicuous a part in the selection 
and elimination of the invertebrates that the assertion is often 
made that environment is the cause of evolution, a statement 
only partly consistent with our fundamental biologic law, 
which finds that the causes of evolution lie within the four 
complexes of action, reaction, and interaction." 

He proceeds to say that new characters arise definitely, 
continuously, and adaptively. He regards this gradual evolu- 
tion of adaptive form as directly contrary to Darwin's theo- 
retic principle of the selection of chance variations. In the 
following statement he points out why it is that the heredity 
of acquired characters has been denied, though he refoses to 
[«6] 
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accept that denial as foond under all eircumstances. "A clear 
dutinetioa exists between tlie slow, stable lieredity-chTomatin, 
or germ evolntion, and the mutable body cell evolation as 
viewed by the experimental zoologist. The body is unstable 
becaose it is immediately sensitive to all variations of environ- 
ment, growth, and habit, while the chromatin alters very 
slowly. The peculiar significance of heredity-ehromatin, when 
viewed in the long perspective of geologic time, is its stabOity 
in combination with incessant plasticity and adaptability to 
varying environmental conditions and new forms of bodily 
action. Chromatin is far more stable than the snrface of the 
earth." 

Then the Lamarekian theory of evolation is taken ap, and, 
in accordance with the preceding stat«ment, is defined in mod- 
em terms to be the cause of the genesis of new form or new 
fonetion that are to be sought in the body cellB (soma), on 
the assumption that the cellular acti<ms, reactions and inter- 
actions with each other and with the environment are in some 
way impressed upon and heritable by the chromatin. This 
theory, that a change in environment, habit and function 
leads to changes in the evolutionary series Oebom does not 
find to be folly sustained by the more recent investigations. 

On the other hand, the Darwinian theory of evolation, 
that the genesis of new form and function is to be sought in 
the germ cells or chromatin ia equally defective, in the light 
of recent knowledge. The hypothesis that the actions, reac- 
tions and interactions which cause certain bodily organs to 
originate, to develop, or to degenerate, to exhibit momentum 
or inertia in development, do not give rise to corresponding 
sets of predispositions in the chromatin, and are thus not herit- 
able, is also wanting in fuU verification. Neither theory ac- 
cords with the recent results of investigation in paleetmtology 
[407] 
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and experimental zoology as to the actnal modes of origin 
and development of adaptive characters. 

"That there may be elements of truth in each explanation 
ia evident from the following coneideration of onr fundamental 
biologic law. Adaptive characters present three phases : first, 
the origin of character form and character function; second, 
the more or less rapid acceleration or retardation of character 
form or function; third, the co-ordination and co-operation of 
character form and function. If we adopt the physico^emical 
theory of the origin and development of life it follows that 
the causes of such origin, velocity (acceleration or retardation) 
and co-operation must be somewhere within the actions, re- 
actions, and interactions of the four physico-chemical com- 
plexes, namely, the physical environment, the developing or- 
ganism, the heredity-cbromatin, the living environment, because 
these are the only reservoirs of matter and energy we know of 
in life history." 

The causes of evolution, according to Osbom, are to be 
found, not so much in the interaction of environment and or- 
ganism as in the physico-chemical energy resulting from the ac- 
tions, reactions and interactions of different parts of the or- 
ganism itself. The law according to which changes proceed 
ifi unknown as yet. "The only vista which we enjoy at present 
of a possible future explanation of the causes of character 
origin, character velocity, and character co-operation is through 
chemical catalysis, namely, through the hypothesis that aU 
the actions and reactions of form and of motion liberate speci- 
fic catalytic messengers, such as ferments, enzymes, hormones, 
chalones, and other as yet iindiscovered chemical messengers, 
which produce specific and co-operating interactions in every 
character complex of the organism and corresponding predis- 
position in the physico-chemical energies of the germ ; in other 
[408] 
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words, that the accelerators, balances, and retarders of body 
cell development also affect the germ " 

"The cbromatin as the potential energy of form and fuiic- 
tion is at once the most conservative and the most progressive 
center of physico-chemical evolution ; it records the body form 
or past adaptations, it meets the emergencies of the present 
through the adaptability to new conditions which it imparts 
to the organism in its distribution throughout every living 
cell ; it is Gontinuooaly giving rise to new characters and func- 
tions. Taking the whole history of vertebrate life, from the 
beginning, we observe that every prolonged, old adaptive 
phase in a similar habitat becomes impressed in the hereditary 
characters of the chromatin. Throughout the development of 
new adaptive phases the chromatin always retains more or 
less potentiality of repeating the embryonic, immature, and 
more rarely some of the mature structures of older adaptive 
phases in the older environments." 

Osbom reaches the conclusion that palaeontology provides 
positive disproof of the existence of an internal perfecting 
principle or entelechy of any kind, such as has been assumed 
to exist by some Lamarckians and vitalists. No such princi- 
ple exists which would impel animals to evolve in a given di< 
rection regardless of the direct, reversed, or alternating direc- 
tions taken by the organism when seeking its life environment. 
He also finds that there is conclusive evidenoe against Berg- 
son's theory of an ilan vital or internal perfecting tendency. 
The characters assumed to be produced in this manner do not 
spring up autonomously at any time; but they lie dormant or 
remain rudimentary for great periods of time. They require 
something to call them forth, to make them active. 

The conclusion is also reached that Lamarckianism has 
sought in vain for evidence of the inheritance of the effects of 
[409] 
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snch action and reaction processes as those on which its elaims 
are based. NcTcrtheless, there exists some kind of relation 
between the action, reaction and interaction of the germ, or 
of the organism and the eDTironment. Probably this opinion 
is capable of experimental proof or disproof, bat that result 
has not as yet been reached. "We know, for example, that 
certain cells of the reprodnctive glands have a profound and 
commanding influence on the body cells, indnding even the 
brain-eell centers of thought and intelligence — all this is, in 
a sense, an out-flowing from the heredity-germ region, a cen- 
trifugal interaction." 
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Tarde, Gabriel, quoted, 12-18. 
Territory ai aocial bond, 1S3. See 

Blood- bond and Social Contacti. 
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Cnbaliat. S41, 847. 

ITnelaan or tnpmn, 134, 14S. B«* 

CnlTenalUt Leader, qnqtod, 361. 



Vodaa, S41-B47. Bee BIc-Teda and 

Tircin-blrth. 351-253 362-364. 

Virfin Uarr, 210, 14B-3S0, 2TS. See 



Wakonda. 190-121 126. Sea Orenda. 
alao Uana. 

War social effecU of, 44, 191-152, 163, 
16B, IBZ. 

WeiamauD, AufUit. quoted. 6-0. 15. 

Weill, R. O., quoted, 8SB, SG9-865. 305. 

Werewolvaa. 120. 

Westou, Jeasle L.. quoted 90-100. 

Wheel of eiiatenee. 233. Bee Boddblim. 

WiedennauD. A., quoted, 366. 

Wiisler, Clark, quoted. 141. 

Witch. 130. 310. Bee Bhamaaiiinl. 

Woman, head of tamily. 156. Bee 
Mother-riiht, Uatilarchate, and Fem- 
inine principle. 

Womeo 48 46. 74. 95-06. 154-1 GO. 
192-169, 167, 17S-17S, 19Z-10S, 345- 
646. 

Word. 110-130. Baa Lan(na(e. 



Tbeosoptay. 314-B15. Bee HInduiim. 
Theemophoiia, 223. See Qreek religion 
Tliomas. Nortbcote W., quoted. 13T. 
Toleration and free inquiry, 48, Sei 
Science and religion and Ralloaistli 



TouDchnaband, Francia, quoted, 355- 



ial, 4. T-e. See Social heredity. 

126. See ToUmiim. 

contacts. 44. 40. 151. Sm 111- 
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